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So wonig er auch bestimmt seyn mag, andere zu belehren, so 
wiinscht er docli sichdenen mitzutheileii, die er sich gleichgesinnt 
weiss, Oder hofPb, deren ATiz.ahl aber in der Breite der Welt zer- 
streut ist : er wiinscht sein Yerhaltniss zu den altesten rreunden 
dadnrcli wieder anzukniipf en, mit neuen es f ortzusetzen, und in der 
letzen generation sicli wieder andere fiir seine iibrige Lebenszeit 
zu gewinnen. Er wiinscht der Jugend die Umwoge zu erspai'en, 
auf denen er sich selbst verirrt^. 

GrOETHE. 

Translation. — Little call as he may have to instruct others, 
he wishes nevertheless to open out his heart to such as he either 
knows or hopes to be of like mind with himself, but who are 
widely scattered in the world: he wishes to knit anew his con- 
nections with his oldest friends, to continue those recently 
formed, and to win other friends among the rising generation 
for the remaining course of his life. He wishes to spare the 
you i.j; those circuitous paths on which he himself had lost his way. 
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CHAPTER 1 



JT has been my lot to have hadmynama introdnced, both in eon- 
Tersation and in print, more frequently thui I find it eaaj to 
explaJn, wtietber I consider the fewness, nnimportance, and limited 
circulation of mywritinga, or the retirement and distance inwbii'li 
I have lived, both from the Uterarf and political world. Most 
often it has been connected with some ehai^ which. I could not 
acknowledge, or soma principle which t had never entertained. 
Nevertbelesa, liad I had no other motive tr incitement, the reader 
would not have been tronbled with this eicolpation. Whut mj 
additional purposes were will be seen in the foUowing pages. It 
will be found that the least of vbat I have written conpema my- 
self personaUy. I have naed the narration chiefly for the purpose 
of giving a continnity to *iie work, in part for tie sake of the mis- 
cellaneons reflections suggested to me by partdcolar events ; but 
still more as introductory to the statement of my principles in 
Politics, Religion and Philosophy, and the application of the rules, 
deduced from philosophical principles, to poetry and criticism. 
But of the objects which I proposed to myself, it waa not the least 
important to effect, as far as possible, a settlement of the long- 
continued controversy concerning the true nature of poetic diction, 
and at the same time to define with the ntmost impartiality the 
real poetic character of the poet, by whose writings this contro- 
Terej was first kindled, and bas been since fuelled and fanned. 

In 1794, when I had barely passed the verge of manhood, I pub- 
lished a small volume of juvenile poems.* They were received 
with, a degree of favoor which, young as I was, I well knew was 
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beBtowed ou them not so much for any positive merit, as becainse 
considered buds of hope and promiseB of better worka 
The criticH of that day, the moat flattering equally with 
the Beverest, concurred in objecting to them obscurity, a genuriil 
turgiduesa of diotion, and a profusion of new-coined double epi- 
thets.* The first is the fault which a writer is the least able to 
detect in hie own compositions ; and my mind was not then suffi- 
ciently disciplined to receive the authority of others as a substitute 
for my own conviction. Satisfied that the thoughts, such aa they 
were, could not have been expressed otherwise, or at least more 
perspicuously, I forgot to inijuire whether the thoughts them- 
selves did not demand a degree of attention unsuitable to the 
nature and objects of poetry. This remark, however, applies 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the "BeHgioua Musings." The 
remainder of the charge I admitted to its full extent, and not with- 
out sincere acknowledgments to both my private and public censors 
for their friendly admonittonB. In the after editions I pruned 
the double epithets with no Bparing band, and used my best efforts 
to tame the awell and glitter both of thought and diction; though, 
in truth, these parasite plants of youthful poetry had insinuated 
themselves into my longer poems with Buch intricacy of union, 
that I was often obliged, to omit disentangling the weed, from the 
fear of snapping the flower. Prom that period to the date of the 
present work I have published nothing with my name which could 
by any possibility have come before the board of anonymous 
criticism. Even the throe or four poems, printed with the works 
of a friend, as far aa they were censured at all, were charged with 
the same or similar defects, though I am persuaded, not with equal 
justice; with an excess of iimament, in addition to strained and 
elaborate diction.f May I be permitted to add, that, even at the 

• TbeanUioritf oCUiLlnnindShiikei|ieare cuee. li lidwdln Its vFijepnloaunStlnlfiir 

TOAy bs luelHilly pclalfd oat to youni; componiida. Jf a wrller, pverr Ume a rana- 

■Dtbrtnt. lb the GumiH. ami eirLlet tUNUB fwandcd word iilgK<^sta ilwlf lu bico, would 

or UllUd tbm It A mptrtlaia of duuble Kek fiir hidi? ulbcr mudEof EiprFariDglhe 

epithPUi while in Ihe Panullw Lost we Boil tudS'Knae. llio rtinn.tTi art ulwriys grMlly 

verj few. In tlio I'lirailiBe R^uloed Knna iu fanmr or hia llbding * betlci wonL 

triH^ of tbe lAieVLsbaur't LD9t.BoinH>aiia bum." Ik the wUc advice of Our to ibu 

pan>d wifji IbB Irfur, Macbeth. Othello, Bill double furre lo llie ■AcilcrBbi our own lao- 
kanilM of OUT Brenl Dmiaiitihr. Tlie role ifUiiEC But It rnudt not be forgotten, that 

be Uila: ellher Ibat UieyahouU be already for Iha puTpoK of TefotmlDe Uie vrdinury 
deiUuDB of onr LangiUEP, Budi as bU/oo- lengaa^ hy brinvibg It to a in'eiiter accoi- 
fluiast ImTor-ilricJan, icif-y^udiagjoT dauot wlib the piiiclplcs of lugic oi uuIth- 

only, ll baianfd, Itlat il, Bt laist, be Dne f Pide lu'e crlddKM on tlie Ancient 

wnrd, qU two wordi made Due by mere Hariacr in IheMoplblr and IMUoil HaTlewi 

rlru'iir tht prlntfr'8 hyphen. A langiiagB of Ok Bnt voluiui uI Ue tyiie^ ilalUdi. 
: Ihe lingliab, h almoet without 
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eorly period of my juveaile po«na, I aaw and admitted the ai 
rioritj of an austerer imd more natural style, with an iuHiglit 
less dear than I at preeent poseesa. My jadgment nas 8tr<.>Dg«)r 
than were my powera of realizing its dictataa, and the faulta cf 
my language, though indeed partly owing to a wrong choice at 
Bubjects, and the desire of giving a poetic colouring to abstract 
and metaphyeical truths, in which a new world then seemed to 
open npon me, did yet, in part likewise, originate in unfeigned 
diffidence of my own comparative talent. During Beverul years 
of my youth and early manhood, I reverenced those who hud re- 
introduced the manly aimplicity of the Grecian, and of our owa 
elder poets, with such enthusiasm, as made the hope seem pre- 
sumptuous of writing succeasfully in tlie same style. Perhaps a 
similar process has happened to others ; but my earlie-Bt poems 
were marked by an ease and simplicity, which I have studied, 
perhaps with inferior success, to impress on my later compositions. 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though at the same time, a very severe master.' He early moulded 
my taste Ui the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer 
and Theocritus to Virgil, and again of Tirgil to Ovid. He habi- 
toated me to compare Lucretius (in such extracts as I then read), 
Terence, and, above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only 
with the Roman poets of the so-called silver and brazen ages, but 
with even those of the Augustan era; and. on grounds of plain 
sense and nniversal logic, to see and assert the superiority of the 
former, in the truth and nativeness both of their thoughts and 
diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greek Tragic 
Poets, he made ns read Shakespeare and Milton as lessons ; and 
they were the lessons, too, which required most time and trouble 
to frrin^ vp, so as to escape his censure. 1 learnt from l>iiii that 
poetry, even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the wOdest 
odes, bad a logic of its own as severe as that of science, and more 
diffionlt, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on 
more and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he 
would Bay, there is a reason H«aignable, not only for every word, 
but for the position of every word; and I well remember that, avail- 
ing himself of the synonjmes to the Homer of Didymua. he made 
OS attempt to show, with regard to each, why it would not have 
answered the same purpose, and wherein consisted the peculiar fit- 
neas of the word in the original text. 

In our own English compositions (at least for the last thre« 

treara of our school "siucation) he showed no mercy to phrastv 

• Tba Rev. Jnaux Buicjnr. Hum}' jtui Haid llulcr af Chrlut'i HinpltiL 
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notaphor, or image, tinsupported bj a Bound aense, or wliei-e tho 
le miglit have been convejed with cqnal force and dignity 
in plainer worda. Lute, harp, and Ijre, muse, ntUBes, and inepi- 
rations, FegasaB, FaxnaBSua, and Hippocrene, were all an abomi- 
nation to bitn. In fancy 1 can almost tear him now, eiclaiming, 
" Sarp ? Harp 1 Lyre ? Fen o»d ini, boy, you ■mean 1 Muse, boy, 
mmse f Ymur Nwse'a daugliter you mean I Fierian epring ? Oh, aye t 
the eloiiter-pwmp, I su^oie I" Naj, certain introductions, similea. 
and eiampleB were placed by name on a list of interdiction. 
Among the similes there waa, I remember, that of the manchineel 
fruit, as suiting equally well with too many suhjecta, in which, 
however, it yielded the palm, at once to the example of Aleraader 
and Clytus, which was equally good and apt whatever might be 
the theme. Was it ambition ? Alexander and Clytue ! Flattery P 
Alexander and Olytua! AngerP DmnkennesBp Pride? FriendshipP 
Ingratitude? Late repentance? Still, still Alexander and Clytue ! 
At length the praisea of agriculture having been exemjilified in the 
eagoeiouB observation, that, had Alexander been holding the 
plough, he would not have nm hia friend Clytna through with a 
spear ; this tried and sei-viceable old friend was banished hy public 
edict in stFcuZa sterMlonum. I have sometimes ventured to tbink that 
(L liet of this kind, or an index esepuirgatoHva of certain well known 
and erer returning phraseH, both introductory and transitional, 
including the large assortment of modest egotisms and flattering 
illeisma, iuc.. &c„ might be hung up in our law courts and botli 
Houaes of Parliament, with great advantage to the public as an 
Important saving of national time, an incalcidable relief to his 
Majesty's ministers ; but, above all, as insuring the thanks of 
country attorneys and their clients, who have private bills to carry 
through tho House. 

Be this as it may, there was one custom of our master's, wbicli 
I cannot pass over in silence, because 1 think it imitahle and 
worthy of imitation. He would oftea permit our theme exercises, 
under some pretext of want of time, to accumulate, till each lad 
had four or five to be looked over. Then placing the whole num- 
ber ahrea*t on his desk, ho would ask the writer why this or that 
sentence might not have found as appropriate a place nnder tlus 
or that other thesis ; and if no satisfying answer could be returned, 
and two faults of the same kind were found in one exercise, 
the irrevocable vei-dict followed, the exercise was torn up, and 
another on the same subject to be produced, in addition to tho 
tasks of the day. The rea,der will, I trust, excuse this tribute 
of recollection to a man, whose severities, even now, not seldom 
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fumisli the dreaniB \>j which the blind f anry wonld fain interpret 
to the mind the painful Hensations of diat^mpereil sleep ) but 
neither lessen nor dim the deep sense of mj moral and intellcctital 
obligationa. He sent us to the Universitj excellent Latin and 
Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebraists. Tet our classical know. 
ledge woe the least of the good gifts which we derived from hia 
zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is now gone to his final 
reward, full of jeara and full of hononrs, even of those honours 
which were dearest to his beart, as gratefuUj bestowed by that 
school, and still binding blm to the interests of that school in 
whiish he had been himself educated, and to which during his 
whole life he was a dedicated thing. 

From eanaes which this ia not the place to inTestigate, no 
models of post times, however perfect, can have the same vivid 
effect on the yonthful mind, as the productions of oontempm'aij 
genioH, The discipline my mind had undergone " Ne faUeretiw 
robamdo simo el versuum mtrffU, cincinniii et florUmi ; ted ut inapieeret 
qviidnam Bubesaet, gwB eedee, qw>d Jinnamentmn, fpiiefuaidtis verbia; 
anfigwra esuent mera ontatiura el oraMome fiima : vel $angwtiu « 
trmteruB ipaivjf corde efflinenla rahor ^idam nativus et incaleacentia 
getiwina;" removed all obstacles to the appreciation of eicelleuoe 
in style withont diminishing my delight. That I was thus pre- 
ptired for the peroaal of Mr. Bowles's sonnets and earlier poems, 
at onee increased their influence and my enthnsiesm. The great 
works of past ages seem to a young man things of another rac«^ 
in respect to which bis faculties must remain passive and snbmias, 
even aa to the stars and mountains. But the writings of a con- 
temporary, perhaps not many years older than himself, sur- 
rounded by the same circumstances, and disciplined by the same 
manners, possess a reality for him, and inspire an actual friend- 
ehip as of a man for a man. His very admiration is the wind 
which fans and feeds his hope. The poems themselves assume 
the properties of flesh and blood. To recite, to extol, to contend 
for them is but the payment of a debt due to one, who exists to 

There are indeed modes of teaching which have produced, and 
are producing, youths of a very different stamp ; modes of teach- 
ing, in comparison with which we have been called on to despiso 
our great public schools, and universitieH, 

Anuoury of ihaipvlnclbk tnEghtBof old" — 
modes, by which children are to be metamorphosed into prodigiea 
And prodiEiea with a vengeance have I known thus produced 
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Prodipes of self -conceit, HhallowneaH, arrogane*, and infidelity! 
iDBteadof Htoringtbe memory during the period when tLe memory 
IB the predominant faculty, with lacta for the after esercise of th« 
judgment; and instead of awakening by thenohleat models the fond 
and immiied love and admiration which is the natural and grace- 
ful temper of eurly youth, these nuTBlings of improved pedagogy 
are taught to dispute and decide ; to eaepect all, but their own and 
their lecturer's wisdom ; and to hold nothing aacred from their 
contempt but their own contemptible arrogance; boy-gradi»atea 
in all the teubnicals, and in all the dirty passions and impudence, 
of anonymous criticism. To such diapoaitians alone can the ad- 
monition of Pliny be requisite, "Neqm etUm debet operflm* gtM 
ohesse, quod vivit. An ei inter eos, quoa inamigvaim mdim/us, floraisset, 
turn eohtm libros ej-ua, tientm etiam imagirwa eonquireremtu, ejuedein 
nunc honor pnxsetUis, et gratia guaei satietate lanffuescet 1 At hoe 
proffum, maligwianqw eat, turn odmirari hommem adM,vredione 
dignisavirvusa, <jaia videre, cmt^lecti, nee laudare tantu/ai, vermn 
etiam amare eoniingit." Plin. Bpist. Lib. I. 

I had just entered on my seventeenth year, when the aonneta of 
Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just then published in a 
quarto pamphlet, were first made knovin and presented to me by 
a schoolfellow, who had quitted ns for the University, and who, 
during the whole time that he was to our first form (or in our 
school language a Grecian), had been my patron and protector, 
I refer to Dr. Middleton, the truly learned, and every way eiwiel- 
lent Bishop of Calcutta : ^^^ 
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It vras a double pleasure to me, snd still remains a tender 
recollection, that I should have received from a friend so revered 
the first knowledge of a poet, by whose works, year after year, I 
was BO enthusiastically delighted and inspired. My earliest 
Bcr[naintancea will not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness 
and impetuous 7.eal with which I laboured to make proaelytea, not 
only of my companions, but of all with whom I conversed, of 
whatever rank, and in whatever place. As my school finances did 
• I 8in most hiippr lo hiiie Uie inwsBity he live ; for I itin. prophrcy, Oiil wilh bit 



not permit me to purchase copies, I maile, nitJun leas than a jaa 
a, half, mora than forty traascriptiona, aa the beat preheats 1 
oonld offer to those who had in anj waj won mj regard. And 
with almost equal delight did I receive the three or four following 
publications of the same author. 

Though I have seen and known enough of mankind to be well 
aware that I shall perhaps stand alone in my creed, and that it 
will be well if I subject myself to no worse charge than that of 
singularity ; I am not, therefore, deterred from avowing that I 
regard, and ever have regarded the obligations o( intellect among 
the most sacred of the claims of gratitude. A valuable thought, 
or a particular train of thoughts, gives me additional pleasure 
when I can safely refer and attribute it to the conversation or 
oorrespondence of another. My obligations to Mr. Bowles were 
indeed important, and for radical good. At a very premature 
age, even before my fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in 
metaphysics, and in theological controversy. Nothing else 
pleased me. History, and particular facta, lost all Interest in my 
mind. Poetry (though for a schoolboy of that age I waa above 
par in English versification, and had. already produced two of 
three compositions which, I may venture to say, without reference 
to my age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had 
gained me more credit than the soimd good sense of my old 
master was at all pleased with) poetry itself, yea novels and 
romances, became insipid to me. In my friendless wanderings 
on our leave-days* (for I was an orphan, and had scarce any con* 
neotions in London), highly was I delighted if any passenger, 
especially if he were dressed in black, would enter into conver- 
sation with me. For I soon found the means of directing it to 
my favourite subjects 

■• Of proTldenra, (iire-tao«lKlgt will, luid Bil». 
Fixed Diie, fiw will, fun- bill ivIedKF Btbclulc. 
And foand no i™i in wandering nuura Icsl," 

This preposteroua pursuit was, beyond doubt, uyorions, both to 
my natural powers, and to the progress of my education. It 
would, perhaps, have been destructive hud it been continued ; bnt 
tram this I waa auspiciously vrithdrawn, partly, indeed, by an 
iiccidental introduction to an amiable family, chiefly, however, by 
the genial influence of a style of poetry, so tender and yet sj 
manly, so natural and real, and yet so dignified and harmonious, 
as the sonnets, SiC., of Mr. Bowles ! Weil were it for me, perhapa, 
*TtieCbrM^»HD^lAlpbnH,nnl rorbDll- ttoy? are pemltA>d tc gt> tHjood 1^ pr* i 
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had I never relapsed into tbe same tneatat diseuae ; if I bad cim> 
tinuod to pluck tLii flower and reap the haiTeat from tlie culti- 
vated surface, inatead of delving in tlie unwholeaome quickailver 
mines of metaphjaic deptlia. But if in aft«r time I have sought 
a refuge from tiodilj pain aud mismanaged Bcnaibiltt}' in abatmBe 
research^, wbicb exercised tlie atrengtb and anbtlety of the 
understanding without awakening the feelings of the heart, still 
there was u long and blest^ed interval, daring which mj natural 
facnltiea were allowed to expand, and my original tendencies to 
develop themselves; my fancy, and tKe love of nature, and the 
sense of beautj in forms and sounds. 

The second advantage, which I owe to my early perusal and ad- 
miration of these poems (to which, let me add, though known to 
me at a somewhat later period, the Lewesdon Hill of Mr. Crowe), 
bears more immediately on my present subject. Among those 
with whom I conversed, there were, of course, very many who had 
formed their taste and their notions of poetry from the writings 
of Pope and his followers ; or, to speak more generally, in that 
school of French poetry, condensed and invigorated by English 
understanding, which had predominated from the last century. I 
was not blind to the merits of this school; yet, as from inexperi- 
ence of the world, and conseqaent want of sympathy with the 
general subjects of these poems, they gave me little pleasure, I 
doubtless undervalued the kind, and, with the presumption of 
youth, withheld from its masters the legitimate name of poets. 
I saw that the excellence of this kind consisted in just and acuta 
observations on men and manners in an artificial stat« of society, 
as its matter and substance ; Mid, iu the logic of wit, conveyed in 
smooth and atrong epigrammatic couplets as its form. Even when 
tbe subject was addressed to the fancy or the intellect, as in the 
Bape of the Lock, or the Esaay on Man; nay, when it was a 
conaecntive narration, as in that astonishing product of match- 
less talent and ingenuity. Pope's Translation of the Hiad ; still 
a point was looked for at the end of each second line, and the 
whole -rras as it were a sorit^js, or, if I may exchange a logical for 
a grammiLtical metaphor, a conjunction disjunctive of epigrams. 
Meantime the matter and diction seemed to me characterized net 
so much by poetic thoughts, as by thoughts translated into tho 
language of poetry. On this lust point I had occasion to render my 
own thoughts gradually more and more plain to myself by frequent 
amicable disputes concerning Darwin's Botanic Glarden, whici 
for some yeara was greatly extolled, not only by the reading public 
in general but even by those whose genius and natural robuatness 
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of mtderatandiiig enabled them »f terwarda to act foreDUMt' 
upating these "painted mists" that occaaionoJly 
morslies at the foot of PamasHiia. During ray first Cunbridgg 
vacation I aaaiated a friend in a contribution (or a. literary eocietj 
is DevoDshire, and in this I remember to have compared Darwin's 
work to the BuBBian palace of ice, glittering, cold, and transitory. 
In the same essay, too, I asBigned snndrj reasons, chiefly drawn 
from a comparison of passages in the Latin poets with the original 
Greek from which they were borrowed, for the preference of 
OoUms's odes to those of Gray, and of the stuule in Shakespeaie : 



■* Haw like a founker or ■ profUgBL 
The kstM bark pnlt fnini her lutlve htj 
Hu^d and embracnl by the nCrampet wJDit t 
How IjlK^ ihe prodLgol dUb iba return, 



to the imitation in the bard : 



" fair bugbs The morn, and «lt Ibe lepbyr blows 
While proudly nding o'er Ihe uor? iHlin 
Id gallant trim the Bfldnl TeBae] gqea, 
Tiiurn at the pmw ami Pliaudke St the helm, 
BegardLeM of the sweeping whlrlwlsd'i hvvf. 
Tbal bllidiU Id sritD lepoae, frxpfcta tb erenlng pr 
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(In which, by-the-by, the words " realm" and " sway" are rhymea 
dearly purchased.) I preferred the original on the grovmd that, in 
the imitation, it depended wholly in the compositor's putting, or 
not putting, a small capital both in this and in many other pus- 
eagea of the same poet, whether the words ehould be personifica- 
tions or mere abstracts. I mention this because, in referring 
various lines in Gray to their original in Shakespeare and Uilton 
—and in the clear perception how completely all the propriety wa« 
lost in the transf er — I was, at that early period, led to a conjecture 
which, many years afterwards, was recalled to me from the same 
thought having been started in convei-sation, but far more ably, 
and developed more fully, by Mr. Wordsworth, namely, thiit this 
style of poetry, which I have characterised above as translations 
of prose thoughts into poetic language, had been kept np by, if it 
did not wholly arise from, the custom of writing Latin verses, and 
the great importance attached to these exercises in our public 
schools. Whatever might have been the case in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the nae of the Latin tongue waa so general among 
learned men, that Erasmus is said to have forgotten bis native 
langoBge; yet in the present day it ia not to be supposed that a 
joutli can think in Latin, or that he con have any other reliannt 



on the force or fitness of his pLrasea b\it the anthority erf tlu 
autttir fi-om wheuce he has adopted them. Consequently he must 
first prepare his thoughts, and then piok out from Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, or perhaps laore oompendiouslj, f rom hia "Gradua,"* halves 
and quarters of lines in which to embody them. 

I never object to a certain degree of diapufatioufmess in a 
youn|{ ntaa from the age of seventeen to that of four or five and 
twenty, provided I find him always argning on one side of the 
question. The controversies, occasioned by my unfeigned zeal 
for the honour of a favourite contemporary, then known to me 
only by his works, were of great advantage in the formation and 
eatftbliahment of my taste and critical opinions. In my defence 
of the lines running into each other, instead of closing at each 
couplet; and of natural language, neither bookish nor vulgar, 
neither redolent of the lamp or of the kennel, such as I leiU 
remember thee ; instead of the same thought tricked up in the rag- 
fair finery of 
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I had continually to adduce the metre and diction of the Greek 
poets from Homer to Theocritus incluaive ; and still more of our 
elder English poets from Chaucer to Milton. Nor was this all. 
But as it was my constant reply to authorities brought against 
me from later poets of great name, that no authority could avail 
in opposition to truth, nature, logic, and the laws of universal 
grammar; actuated too by my former passion for metaphyaicaJ 
investigations, I laboured at a solid foundation, on which per- 
manently to ground my opinions, in the component faculties of 
the human mind itself, and their comparative dignity and im- 
portance. According to the faculty or source from which the 
pleasure given by any poem or passage was derived, I estimated the 
merit of such poem or passage. As the result of all my reading 
and meditation, I abstracted two critical aphorisms, deeming 
tliem to comprise the conditions and criteria of poetic style i first, 
that not the poem which we have read, hut that to which wa 
return, with the greatest pleasure, possessea the genuine power 
and claims the name of essential poetry. Second, that whatever 

• In the Nntrldi ol FoUtlan Uiere oocare UiU line :— 

" Fttia cotonUos inlerBtrepil UAda lapillot-" 



" Lacfxa purjwrerw inieTttnpit unda lapilSot." 
lonllothe-Gridua" fbrj»nu, and yon find u Hip Brel ayBonrmt. taeteui tor 
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lines can be tranelated into other words of the same languaR^ 
without diminution of their Hignilicajice, either in sense or usao. 
ciation. or in any worthy feeling, are so far vicioua in their 
diction. Be it, however, observed, that I eichided from the list 
of worthy feelings the pleaeure derived from mere noveJty in the 
reader, and the desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in tha 
anthor. Oftantimee since then, in perusing French tragediea, I 
liave fancied two marks of admiration at the end of each line, as 
Heroglyphice of the author's own admiration at his own clever- 
ness. Our genuine admiration of a great poet is a continuons 
under-current of feeling; it is everywhere present, but seldom 
anywhere as a. separate excitement. I was wont boldly to affirm 
that it would be scarcely more difficult to push a stone out from 
the pyramids with the bare hand, than to alter a word, or the 
position of a. word, in Milton or Shakespeare (in tbeir moat im. 
portant works at leo^) without making the author say something 
else, or something worse, than he does say. One great diatinction 
I appeared to myself to see plainly, between even the character- 
istic faults of our elder poets and the false boautiea of the modems. 
In the former, from Donne to Cowley, we find the most fantastic 
ont-of-the-way thoughts, but in the most pure and genuine mother 
English ; in tlie latter, the most obviona thoughts, in language 
the most fantastic and arbitrary. Our faulty elder poets sacrificed ■ 
the passion, and passionate flow of poetry, to the subtleties o( I 
intellect and to the starts of wit ; tiie modems to the glare and 
glitter of a perpetual yet broken and heterogeneous imagery, or 
rather to an amphibious something, made up, half of image and 
half of absti'act* meaning. The one sacrificed the heart to the 
head, the other both heart and head to point and drapery. 

The reader must make himself ai^uainted with the general 
style of composition that was at that time deemed poetry, in 
order to understand and account for the effect produced on me 
by the Sonnets, the Monody at Matlock, and the Hope, of Mr. 
Bowles ; for it is peculiar to original genius to become less and 
less striking, in proportion to its success in improving the taste 
and judgment of its contemporaries. The poems of "West, indeed, 
had the merit of chaste and manly diction, bnt they were cold, 
and, if I may so eipreas it, only dead-coloured ; while in the best 
of Warton's there ia a stiffness, which too often gives them the 
appeuraaoe of imitations from the Greek, "Whatever rehitiou, I 
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therefore, af cause or impulse Perey'H colleotion of BallaiJa maj 
bear to the most popular poeme of the present day, yet ia the 
more sustained and elevated style of the then living poets BowleR 
and Cowper* were, to the best o{ my knowledge, the first who 
combined natural thoughts with natural diction; the first who 
reconciled the heart with the head. 

It ia true, as I have before mentioned, that from diffidence ia 
ID.J own powers, I for a short time adopted a laborious and florid 
diction, which I myself deemed, if not absolutely ricious, yet of 
very inferior worth. Graduslly, however, my practice conf>irmed 
to my better judgment, and the compositions of my twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth years (for example, the shorter blank verse poema, 
the lilies which are now adopted in the introductory part of the 
Tision in the present collection in Mr. Southey's Joan of Arc, 
2nd book, 1st edition, and the Tragedy of Bemorse) are not moi'a 
below my present ideal in respect of the general tissue of the 
style than those of the latest date. Their faults were at least a, 
remnant of the former leaven, and among the many who have 
done me the honour of putting my poema in the same class with 
those of my betters, the one or two who have pretended to bring 
examples of affected simplicity from my volume, have been able 
to adduce but one inataoce, and that out of a copy of veraea half 
ludicrous, half splenetic, which I intended, and had myself cha- 
racterised, an germoni proprioi'a. 

Every reform, however necessary, wiU by weak minds be carried 
to an eicess, that itself will need reforming. The reader will 
excuse me for noticing that I myself was the first to expose risu 
hotiesto the three sins of poetry, one or the other of which is the 
most likely to beset a young writer. So long ago as the pub- 
lication of the second number of the Monthly Magazine, under 
the name of Nehemiah Higginbottom I contributed three sonnets, 
the first of which had for its object to excite a, good-natured 
laugh at the spirit of doleful egotism, and at the recurrence of 
favourit« phrases, with the double drfect of heiog at once trite and 
licentious. The second on low, creeping language and thoughts, 
under the pretence of simplicity. And the third, the phrases of 
which were borrowed entirely, from my own poema, on the in- 
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discriminate use of elaborate and amelUag language and imugviy. 
^e reader will find tliem in the note* beli>w., and will 1 Irurt 
regard tliem aa reprinted for biographical purposea, and not I 
tlieir poetic meritB. So general at that time, and eo decided n 
the i^inion concerning the oharacteristic vices of mj style, that 
a celebrated physician (now, uloa 1 uo more), speaking of me in 
otJier respects with his uaool kindness to a gentleman who was 
about te meet me at a dinner party, conld not, however, resist I 
giving >iini a hint not to mention the " Mmue that Jack liuUt " 
my presence, for " thut I was as eore as a boil about that sonnet," 
be not knowing that I was myself the author of it. 

• RnNNFT f ^^ ^" ^^ ^" ^ sEoHDlus through U 



_ Mddma Into night ! mlot BJM pntued ib^cd : , 

With tRirruI vncu>i7 (ht dgmpy gnui Aod •yc. tcihlo ber lUIki ba unornoi I 
"^nl wrat tad gLill.a«l in the pllj ray : loifelll \ 

id 1 did luuiw mr. an mj lonely wi; sun on hj> thighi their wuntrd I 

id tnuned EDe,cfli chewMclKilonHUut pBBS vom. 

O'er the blaik beilh uf Bortuw. Butiliul AndtbtouKb IboH broHUiK. i«ll] t 

Tballheaaittiesslnlorilicb™; wood Hii lilniwKrd irfaums Kloun ad UDsrtiilr < 
n~ilbcd Id mfaie nc 1 "AUthlib iHj well. nhllp. ' 

oiBdiof onelblnglirDrno Udng good." Ah! Urns Umogh btiikfa Umidi 

nj pUDrbcan'H Ine^pUub^e bw«U T iiieb noun 



1 
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■ The tullDwing uiKdole vill □« be nholl 

DIdm Uxiupb onilL r« bsplj- greel to me, pret«d lo ■ Biqiiiuio (Hcnd. ■ arong dsdi 

Tittnimni-dy rurtuuesgBiOestpiul to be IntraliKsd to me. but hwltelMf In a 

Hd Bd 1 am I bat sbauld a Mfod and I emrcUiat " be wu, be mun v knowledge, U 

Frown. pDnEand fort, lien I tm very Dd. laihororciccmfouiBlnlKvnrePirfgrannmni 

My dieiimy b<wocn'< myotic wwaI p«Ui p*uq-" £ MMaral mj fdeod th^ ITtbeeplgru 

Now of my ftUi^ frlf^ntl iilAlii!i>g pUtntiTelJ. wu ■ goni odd, tt would only 1dci«h d 

Bui wbetbrr ^ or fierce, tb almgile 111, ud brggsd la bMF II rectlel : wheu. lu u 

AU fcry oiiDpIc. mfHit E^plidty I ne loa Aiirpiiae Lhan imUBemeut, It proTod 1 

bam. To Uk Mlhor of Ibn Antient Mu-jbt 

IdiDRiled Jmdi I mud ben bli mult be plkd. Your piKia most ebirnil be, 




BappiHed IirltgUIItt; 



J HAVE oftea thought, that it would be neither uninstructiva 
nor uniimuaing to analyze, and hriag forward into distinct 
conaciouaaeaa, that oomplei feeling, with which, readere in general 
take part against the author, in favour of the critic ; and tie 
readiness with which they apply to all poets the old Barcaam of 
Horace upon the scribblers of his time : " Gemis irritabile vatuim." 
A debility and dimncaB of the imaginative power, and & conse- 
quent neceaaity of reliance on tte immediate impresaiona of tha 
senaes, do, we well know, render the mind liaUe to auperatition 
and fanaticism. Having a deficient portion of internal and 
proper warmth, minds of tbis class aeek in the crowd circtim, fmna 
for a wai^mth in common, which they do not poaseaa singly. Gold 
and pfclegnmtio tn their own nature, liko damp hay, they heat and 
inflame by co-acervatton; or like beoa they become rcatleas and 
irritable through the increased temperature of collected mnlti- 
tndes. Hence the Gierman word for f anaticiam (such at least waa 
its original import] is derived from the swarming of bees, namely, 
Bchwarmen, aehw^rmerej. The paasion being in an inverse pro- 
portion to the insight, that the more vivid, as this the less dis- 
tinct; anger is the inevitable conaequence. The absence of all 
foundation within their own minds for that which they yet 
believe both true and indispensable for their aafety and happiness, 
cannot but produce an nneaaj atjite of feeling, an isvoluntary 
sense of fear from which nature has no meana of rescuing herself 
but by anger. Bitperieiioe informs us that the first defence of 
weak minda is to recriminate. 



They're both alike Ihc ngui.." 

But whra^e the ideas are vivid, and there exists an endleas power 
of combining and modifying them, the feelings and affections 
blend more easily and intimately with these ideal creations than 
with the objeeta of the senaes ; the mind is affected by thoughts 
rather than by things ; and only then feels the requisite interest 
even for the most important events, and accidents, when by means 
of meditation they have passed into thoughts. The sanity of the 
mind ia between superstition with fanaticism on the one hand 
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Bad eiitbaaiasra with IndiifereDoe and a diseaaed sIowums to action |] 
on the othei-. For tlie coneepUotia t>£ the mind may be bo Tivid ), 
•nd adeqiuite, aa to preclude that impnlse to the realizing of them, 
which ia strongest and moat reetleas in thoee who poaseds wire 
than mere ttileut (or the faculty of appropriating and applying 
the knowledge of others) yet still wont eomething of the creative, 
and self-sufficing power of absolute genius. For this reason, 
therefore, they ai'e men of comntaTuting geniua. "While the former 
rest content between thought and reality, aa it w«re in oil inUr- 
ntundiutn. of which their own living spirit supplies the sabstanu^ 
and their imagiuatioii the eTer-varying furm; the latter must 
impress their preconceptions on the world without, in order to 
preaeut them back to their own view with the satisfying degree of' 
cleameas, distinctness, and indinduality. These in tranquil ttiuea< 
are formed to eihihib a perfect poem in palace or temple or land- 
scape-garden ; or a tale of romance in oanala that join sea witb 
sea, or in walls of rock, which shouldering back the billows, 
imitate the power, and supply the benevolence of nature to shel- 
tered navies ; or in aqueducts that, arching the wide vale from 
moutttoin to roountaiTi, give a, Palmyra to the desert. But alua ! 
in times of tumxdt they are the men defined to come forth as the 
shaping spirit of Euin, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to 
Bubstitute the fancies of a daj, and to change kings and king- 
doms, as the wind shifts and shapes the clouds.* The records of 
biogi-aphy seem to confirm this theory. The men of the greatest 
genius, as far aa we can judge from their own works or from the 
a^jcounts of their contemporaries, appear to have teen of calm' 
and tranquil temper, in all that related to themaelveB. In th« 
inward assurance of permanent fame, they seem to have been 
either indifl'erent or resigned, with regard to immediate reputa- 
tion. Through all the works of Chaucer there reigns a cheerful- 
ness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible to doubt 
a correspondent habit of feeling in the author himself. Shake- 
speare's evenness and sweetneaa of temper were almost proverbial 
in his own age. That this did not arise from ignorance of bis 
own comparative greatness, we have abunilant proof in his Soa- 
ncts, which could scarcely have been known to Pope.t when he 
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aaaeiiod, that oui great bard " grew immortal in his own despite." 
Speaking of one whom he hud celebrttteii, and contrasting the 
dnration of his works with that of hia personal existence, Shakfr 
speareadde: — 




I hare taken the first that occurred j hut Shakespeare's readioesa 
to praiae his rivals, ore plena, and the confidence of his own 
equality with those whom he deemed moat worthj of his praise, 
are alike manifested in the S6th Sonnet. 
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In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitntionallj tender, 
delicate, and, in comparison with his three great compeers, I had 
almost said, eifeminate; and this additionally saddened by the 
unjust persecution of Burleigh, and the severe calamitieB, which 
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eTflrwtielmed hia latter daja. These canaes have diffUaed 
*'a compoeitious "a, metaiii.'hol; grat:e," and have drawn forth 
occasional strains, the more pathetic from their gentlenetw. But 
BO where do we find the least trace of irritability, and still less uf 
quarrelsome or affected contempt of his cenHurera. 

The same calnmeas, and even greater seLf-posseasion, may be 
affirmed of Miibjn, ae far as hia poems and poetic character ore 
concerned. He reserved hia anf;er for the enemies of religion. 
freedom, and hia coimtry. Mj mind ia not capable of forming a 
} angost conception than arisea from the contemplatif'U d 
this great man in hia latter daja :— poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, 
pereeonted: 

" DsrlEDaa before, tad dangcr'a voica Icbltid." 
in an age in which he was as little understood b; the partj for ] 
whom, as hy that agmnat whom, he had contended, and among I 
men before whom he strode so far aa to dwarf himself bj the I 
diatancei yet atiU listening to the music of his own thoughts; or, I 
if additionally cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic faith of 
two or three solitary individuals, he did nevertheless 



Of hrart or 



ndocwULM 



Prom others only do we derive oar knowledge that Milton, in 
latter day, had his scoi-nere and detractors; and even in hia day of I 
youth and hope, that he had enemies would have been unknown to ] 
US, had they not been likewise the enemies of hia country. 

I am well aware that in advanced stages of literatore, when there I 
exiBt many and excellent modeb, a high degree of talent, combined. I 
with taate and judgment, and E:mployed in works of imagination, [ 
will acquire for a man the name of a great genius ; though even 
that analugon of genius which, in certain states of society, may e^ 
render hia writings more popular than the absolute reality could 
have done, would be sought for in vain in the mind and temper of 
the author himself. Tct even in instances of this kind, a cloae ex- 
amination will often detect that the irritability which has been 
attributed to the author'a genius aa its cause, did really originate 
in an ill conformation of body, obtuae pain, or conatitutioual de- 
fect of pleasurable sensation. What ia charged to the author be- 
long« to the man, who would probably have been still more in^ 
patient but for the humanizing influences of the very pursuit which 
jet bears the blame of hia irritability. 

How then ve we to explain the easy credence generally given to I 
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this charge, if the chai^ iteelf be not, as we have endeavoured ti 
show, supported by eiperience ? This seeniB to me of no verj 
difficult aolution. In whatever countty literature is widely dif- 
fused, there will be majiy who mistajie an intense desire to poseesB 
the reputation of poetic genius for the actual powers and original 
t«ndencica which constitute it. But men, whose dearest wishes 
are fixed on objects wiolly out of their own power, become in all 
cases more or less impatient and prone to anger. Besides, though 
it may be paradoxical to assert, that a man can know one thing 
and believe the opposite ; yet, assuredly, a vain person may bave 
BO habitually indulged the wish, and persevered in the attempt to 
appear what he is not, as to become himself one of his own prose- 
lytes. Still, as this counterfeit and artificial persuasion must differ 
even in the person's own feelings, from a real sense of inwai-d power, 
what can be more natural than that this difference should betray 
itself in suBpicious and jealous irritability P Even as the flowery 
sod which covers a hollow may be often detected by its shaking 
and trembling. 

But alas ! the multitude of books, and the general diffusion of 
literature, have produced other and more lamentable effects in the 
the world of letters, and such as are abundant to explain, though 
by no means to justify, the contempt with which the best-grounded 
complaints of injured genius are rejected as frivolous, or enter- 
tained as matter of merriment. In tie days of Chaucer and 
Gower, our language might (with due allowance for the imperfec- 
tions of a simile) be compared to a wilderness of voeal reeds, 
from which the favoai-ites only of Pan or Apollo could con- 
Btmct even the rude Syrini ; and from this the constructors alone 
could elicit strains of muaie. But now. partly by the labours of 
successive poets, and in part by the more artificial state of society 
and social intercourse, language, mechanized as it were into a 
barrel-organ, supplies at once both instrument and tune. Thus, 
even the deaf may play so a;s to delight the many. Sometimes 
(for it is with similes, as it is with jests at a wine-table, one is sure 
to suggest another) I have attempted to illustrate the present stata 
of our language, in its relation to literature, by a press-room of 
larger and smaller stereotype pieces, which, in the present Anglo- 
Gallioan fashion of unconnected epigrammatic periods, it reqiiirea 
but an ordinary portion of ingenuity to vaiy indefinitely, and yet 
still produce someUiing, which, if not sense, will be so like it, as to 
do as welL Perhaps better ; for it spares the reader the trouble 
of thinking ; prevents vacancy, while it indulges indolence ; and 
Mcurea the memory from all danger ;if an inteUectnal plethora. 
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Hence, of all trades, literature at present demands the least talent 
or information ; and, of all modes of literature, the mannf actnring 
of poems. The difference indeed between these and the works at 
genius is not less than between an egg and an egg-shell ; yet, at a 
distance, thej both look aKke. Now, it is no less remarkable than 
true, with how little examination works of polite literature are com- 
monly perused, not only by the mass of readers, but by men of first* 
rate ability, tiL^ some accident or chance* discussion have roused 



* In the oourae of my lectures, I had occa- 
sion to point out the ahuost faultless podticm 
and choice of words, in Pope's original com- 
positions, particularly in his satires and moral 
essays, for the purpose of comparing them 
with his translation of Homer, which, 1 do 
not stand alone in regarding as the main 
source of our pseudo-poetic diction. And 
this, by-the-by, is an additional confirms* 
tion of a remark made, I believe, by 1^ 
Joshua Reynolds, that next to the man who 
formed and elevated the taste of the public, 
he that corrupted it, is commonly the great- 
est genius. Among other passages, I ana- 
lyzed sentence by sentence, and almost word 
by word, the popular lines, 

* As when the moon, resplendent lamp of 

ntght»" kc, 

innch in the same way as has been since 
done, in an excellent article on Chalmers's 
British Pbets in the " Quarterly Review." The 
impression on tiie audience in general was 
sadden and evident ; and a number of en- 
lightened and highly educatt^ individuals, 
who at different times afterwards addressed 
me on the subject, expressed their wonder 
that truth so obvious should not have struck 
them before; but at the same time acknow- 
ledged ^so much had they been accustomed, 
in reading poetry, to receive pleasure from 
the separate images and phrases successively, 
without astdng themselves whether the col- 
lective meaning was sense or nonsense) that 
they might in all probability have read the 
same passage again twenty times with un- 
diminished admiration, and without once 
refie<^ing, that " aarpa (JMUivriv ofufA aekiivriu 
^aivrr aptirpeirea " (Le. the stars around, or 
near the full moon, shine pre-eminently 
bri^t) conveys a Just and happy image uf a 
moonlight sky : while it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether in the lines, 

" Around her throne the vivid planets rott. 
And stars utmuMber^d gild the glowing 
pole/' 

the sense, or the diction, be the more absurd. 
My answer was; that though I had derived 
peculiar advantages f^om my school discip* 
line, and though my general theory of poetry 
was the same then as now, 1 had yet ex- 
perienced the same sensations myself; and 
felt almost as if i bad been newly coached, 



when by Mr. Wordsworth'ii conversation, 1 
had been induced to reexamine with im- 
partial strictness Gray's celebrated Elegy. I 
nad !ei^ before detected the defects in the 
Bard; but the Elegy I had considered as 
proof against ail fair attacks ; and to this 
day 1 cannot read either without delight and 
a portion of enthusiasm. At all events, 
whatever pleasure 1 may have lost by the 
clearer perception of the fanlts in certain 
passages, has been more than repaid to me, 
by the additional delight with which 1 read 
the remainder. 

Another instance occurs to me as I am 
correcting this sheet, with the Faiihful 
Shepherdess open before me. Mr. Seward 
first traces Fletcher's lines ; 

** More foul diseases than e'er yet the hot 
Sun bred thro' his burnings, while the dog 
Pursues the raging lion, throwing the fog 
And deadly vapour fl-om his angrv breath. 
Filling the lower world with plague and 
death,"— 

to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, 
** The rampant lion hunts he fiftst 
With dogs of noisome breath ; 
Whose baleful barking brings, in haste, 
Pyne, plagues, and dreary death !' 
He then takes occasion to intnxlnoe Homer's 
simile of the sight of Achilles' shield to 
Priam compared with the Dog-star, literally 
thus — 

" For this Indeed is mosi splendid, but it 
was made an evil sign, and brings many a 
consuming disease to wretched mortals." 
Nothing can be more simple as a description, 
or more accurate as a simile; which (>ayd Mr. 
S.) is thus finely translated by Pope : 

" Terrific Glory ! for his bumitig breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, 
and death !" 

Now here (not to mention the tremendous 
bombast) the Dog Star, so called, is turned 
into a real dog, a very odd dog, a fire, fev^r, 
plague, and death-breathing, led-air-tainting 
dog: and the whole visual likeness is lost, 
while tbe likeness in the effects is rendered 
absurd by the exaggeration. In Sjwnser an«l 
Fletcher the thouglit is Justifiable; for the 
imi^^'S are at least consistent, and it was tho 
intention of the writers to mark the seasons 
1^ this allq^ry of visualized Puns. 



tbcir attention, and put tkem on their guard. And benue indiri- 
duals below mediocrity, not less in natnral power than in acqitired 
knowledge; nay, bunglere that have failed in. the lowest mechanical 
crafts, and whose presumption is ia due proportion tj? their want 
of sense and Bensihilitji men who, being first scribblers from 
idleness and ignorance, nest become libellers from, envy and malft- 
Tolence, have been able to drive a sucoesaful trade in the employ- 
ment of the booksellers ; nay, hsive raised themselves into tempo- 
raiy name and reputation with the public at large by that most 
powerful of all adulation, the appeal to the bad and malignant 
passions of mankind.* But aa it ia the nature of scorn, envy, and 
all malignant propensities, to require a quick change of objects, 
such writers are sure, sooner or later, to awake from their (h'eara 
of vanity to disappointment and neglect with embittered and en- 
venomed feelings. Even during their short-lived succesB, sensible 
in spite of themselves on what a shifting foundation it rested, they 
resent the mere refusal of praise as a robbery, and at the justest 
censures, kindle at once into violent and undisciplined abuse ; till 
the acute disease, changing into chronical, the more deadly as the 
less violent, they become the fit instruments of hterary detraction 
and moral slander. They are then no longer to be questivmed 
without exposing the complainant to ridicule, because, forsooth, 
they are anonymous critics, and authorised as " synodical indi< 
Tiduala"t to speak of themselves aa plurali majedaticol Aa K 
literature f onned a caste, like that of the paras in Hindostan, who, 
however maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves wronged ! 
As if that which, in all other cases, adds a deeper dye to slander, 
the circumstance of its being anonymous, here acted only to make 
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the danderer inviolable! Tbii3,ia port, from the accidental tempers 
of individuaJB (men of nndonbted talent, but not men of geniaB], 
tempCTH rendered yet more irritable bj their deaire to appear men 
of genius ; but still more effectiTelj hj the exceeaea of the mere 
counterfeitB both of talent and genius; the niunber. too, being so in> 
compai'ablj greater of those who are thought to be, than those who 
reallj are, men of real geniuB ; and in part from the natural, bat not 
therefore the less partial and uqjust distinction, m^e by the pablio 
itself between literatj and all other property. I believe the pre- 
judice to have arisen, which considers on unusual irascibility con- 
cerning the reception of its products as characteristic of geuiuB. 
It might correct the moral feelings of a numerous cIb«s of readert 
to suppose a. review set on foot, the object of which was to criticise 
all the chief works presented to the public by our ribbcpn-weuTera, 
calico-printers, cabinet-makers, and china-manufacturers ; a review 
conducted in the same spirit, and which should take the same 
freedom with personal character, as our literary journals. They 
would scarcely, I think, deny their belief , not only that the "yniii* 
irHtaitih" would be found to include many other species besides 
that of bards ; but that the irritability of trade would soon redae« 
the resentments of poets into mere shadow-fights in the com- 
parison. Or is wealth the only rational object of hiunan interest 9 
Or, even if this were admitted, has the poet no property in hii 
works P Or ia it a rare or culpable case, that he who serves at the 
altar of the Muses should be compelled to derive his maintenance 
from the altar, when, too, he has perhaps deliberately abandoned 
the fairest prospects of rani and opulence in order to devote himself, 
an entire and undistracted man, to the instruction or refinement 
of hia fellow-citiKena P Or, should we piisa by all higher object* 
and motives, all disinterested benevolence, and even that ambition 
of lasting praise which is at once the crutch and ornament, which 
at once supports and betrays the infirmity of human virtue; is 
the character and property of the individual who labours for our 
intellectual pleasures less entitled to a share of our fellow-feeling 
than that of the wine-merchaut or milliner P Sensibility, indeed, 
both quick and deep, is not only a characteristic feature, but may 
be deemed a component part, of genius. But it is no less an 
essential mark of true genius, that its sensibility is excited by any 
other cause more powerfully than by its own personal interests ; 
for this pl^n reason, that the man of genius Uvea most in the 
ideal world, in which the present is still constituted by the future 
or the past ; and because hia feelings have been ba)iitually as- 
•ociated with thoughts and images, to the number, clearness, imd 
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vivafitj of which, the Benaation of self is always in an InverBe pri- 
portioB. And yet, should he perchance have occa,aion. to repel 
some false charge, or to rectify some erroneous eensnre, nothing 
is more common than for the rnimy to mistake the general liveli- 
nesH of hia manner and language, whatever is the subject, tot 
the effects of peculiar irritation from its accidental relation to 
himself.* 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from the leas Buapicioofl 
teat of the ohaervatione of othCTS, I had heen made aware of any 
literary teBtineaa or jealouay; I trust that I should have been, 
however, neither silly or arrogant enough to have burthened the 
imperfection on genius. But an experience (and I should not 
need documents in abundance to prove my words if I added) a 
tried eiperienee of twenty years haa taught me that the original 
sin of my character coneiBta in a carelesa indifference to public 
opinion, and to the attacks of thoae who influence it ; that praise 
and admiration have become yearly leaa and leas desirable, except 
as marks of sympathy ; nay, that it is difficult and distreasing to 
me to think with any interest, even about the sale and profit of 
my works, important, aa in my present circumstances, such con- 
siderations muat needs be. Yet it never occurred to me to 
believe or fancy, that the quantum of intellectual power bestowed 
on me by nature or education was in any way connected with thig 
habit of my feelings, or that it needed any other parent* or 
fosterers than constitutional indolence, aggravated into languor 
by ill-health ; the accnmulating emharraBsmentB of procrastina:- 
tion; the mental cowardice, which la the inseparable companion 
of procraatlaation, and which makes ub ansioua to think and con- 
vei-se on anything rather than on what concerns ourselves; in 
fine, all thoae close vexations, whether chargeable on my faults or 
my fortunes, which leave me but little grief to spare for evilfl 
comparatively distant and alien. 

Indignation at literary wrongs I leave to men bom under 
happier atars. I cannot afford it. But bo far from condemning 
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tbi-ae who can, I deem it a writer'a duty, and tliink it creditable^ 
to Ilia heart, to fee] and eipreas a roBentiuent proportioned 
grosanesa of the provocation, and the importance of thit objocU 
There ia no profession on earth which reqnirea an attention eo^ 
earlf, so long, or ao unintermitting, as that of poetry ; aai, 
indeed, as that of literary composition in genuroJ, if it bti such as 
at ail satisfioa the demands both of taat« and of sound logia. How 
difficult and delicate a taak even the mere mechaniam of Terse is, 
may be conjectured from the failure of those who have attempt«id 
poetry la,te ia life. Where, then, a man has, from hia earliest 
youth, devoted bia whole being to an object, which by the admis- 
aion of all civilized nations, in all agaa, is honourable as a pursuit 
and glorioua as an attainment ; what of all that relates to himadf 
and his family, if only we except his moral character, con have 
fairer ol aimit to hia protection, or more authorise acts of aelf- 
def ence, than the elaborate products of his intellect, and intel- 
lectual industry P Prudence itself would CJJUimand ns to show, 
even if defect or diversion of natural aensibility had prevented oa 
from feeling, a duo intereat and qualified anjuety for the offspring 
and repreacntatives of our nobler being. I know it, alasl hf 
woeful eiperience ! I have laid too many eggs in the hot sands 
of this wilderness, the world, with ostrich earelesBness and ostricii 
oblifion. The greater part, indeed, have been trod under foot, 
and are forgotten ; but yet no email nnmber have crept forth into 
life, some to furnish feathers for the caps of others, and atiU 
more to plume the abafts in the quivers of my enemies, of them 
that unprovoked have lain in wait against my eoul. 
"3ic vos, rum, vobii mellijiaitls, apes!" 
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name, in verae or prose, or in verae-teit aided by proae-ci 

I do seriously beJiBve and profess, that I owe full two-thirda of 

whatever reputation and publicity I happen to posseas. Forwhen 

' a individual has occurred ao frequently, i" 
worka, for ho great a length of time, the readere of tl 
(which with a shelf or two of Beuuties, Elegant Extracts, 
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form niiie-tentha of the reading of the reading public*) cannot 
but be famiUar with the name, without distinctlj remembering 
whether it was introduced for eulogj or for censure. And tbia 
becomes the more likely, if (aa I believe) the habit if perusing 
periodical works may be properly added to Averroesf catalogue of 
Anti-mnemonicH, or weakeners of the memory. But where this 
has not been the case, yet the reader will be apt to Huspect that 
there must be something more than uaually strong and extenaive 
in a reputation, that could either reqoire or sta^d so merciless 
and long continued a cannonading. Without any feeling of 
anger therefore (for which, indeed, on my own account, I have no 
preteri) I may yet be allowed to eipi'esB some degree of anrprise, 
that after having run the critical gauntlet for a certain class of 
faults which I had, nothing having come before the judgment- 
seat in the interim, I ahould, year after year, quarter after quarter, 
month after month (not to mention sundry petty periodicals of 
still quicker revolution, " or weekly or diurnal ") have been for at 
least seventeen years consecutively, dragged forth by them into 
the foremost ranks of the proscribed, and forced to abide the 
brunt of abuse, for faults directly opposite, and which I certainly 
had not. How shall I explain this ? 

Whatever may have been the case with others, I certainly cannot 
attribute this persecution to personal dislike, or to envy, or to 
feelings of vindictive animosity. Not to the former, for, with the 
exception of a very few who are my intimate friends, and were so 
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before they we™ known as ftnthors, I Lave bad little other | 

' itajice with literurf chariLuterB, than what may be implied 
in an accidental introdoction, or casual meeting in a mixed com* 
pany. And, aa far as words and loolcs can be trusted. I muRt 
believe that, even in those instances, I had eieited no unfriendly 
disposition.* Neither by letter, or in conversation, have I ever 
had dispute or controversy beyond the common social interchange 
of opinions. Nay, where I had reason to suppose my convictiona 
fundamentaJlj different, it has been my habit, and I niay add, the 
impnlse of my nature, to assi^ the grounds of my belief, rather 
than the belief itself; and not to express dissent till I ooold ests^ 
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bliflh Bome pointe of complete sympathy, some gtcnada common 
t5 both aides, from which to commence its ejcplunntion. 

Still less can I place these attacks to the charge of envy. The 
few pages wliich I have published are of too distant a date, and 
tbo exteat of their Bale a proof too conclvmiTe against their having 
been popnhw at any time, to render probable, I had almost said 
possible, the excitement of envy on their accotmt ; and the 
man who should envy me on any other, verily he must beenvy-madl 

Lastly, with as little semblance of reason, oould X suspect any 
animosity towards me from vindictive feelings as the cause, I 
tare before said, that my acquaintance with literary men has beea 
limited and distant, and t^iat I have had neither dispute nor con- 
troversy. From my first entrance into life, I have, with few and 
nhort intervals, lived either abroad or in retirement. My different 
essays on subjects of national interest, published at different 
times, first in the Morning Post and then in the Cowier, with my 
courses of lectures on the principles of criticism as applied to 
Shakespeare and Milton, constitute lay whole publicity; the only 
occasions on which I could ofiend any member of the republic of 
letters. With one solitary exception, in which my words were first 
misstated, and then wantonly applied to an individmil, 1 conld 
never learn that I had excit^ the displeasure of any among my 
literary oonfemporaries. Having announced my intention to give 
a cottrse of lectures on the characteristic merits and defects of 
English poetry in its different eras ; first, from Chaucer to 
Milton ; second, from Dryden inclusive to Thomson ; and third, 
from Cowper to the present day; I changed my plan, and con- 
fined my disquisition to the two former eras, that I might furnish 
no possible pretext for the unthinking to misconstrue, or the 
malignant to misapply my words, and having stamped tbeir own 
meaning on them, to pass them as current coin in the marts of 
gaiTulitj or detraction. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as robberies 
of the deserving ; and it is too true, and too frequent, that Baeon, 
Harrington, Machiavel, and Spinoza pre not read, because Hume, 
Condiiloc, and Toltaire ara But in promiscuous company no 
pmdent man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in his own 
supposed department ; contenting himself with praising in his 
turn those whom he deem excellent. If I should evei- deem it my 
duty at all to oppose the pretensions of individuals, I would 
oppose them in books which could be weighed and answered, in 
which I could evolve the whole of my reasons and feelings, with 
tbeir requisite limits and modifications; not in irrecoverable oou' 
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venation, wbere, however strong the waBons might be, the fei-l* 
ings that prompted them woiUd assuredly be attributed by somfl 
one or other to eavj and discontent. Beddes, I well Vaow, end I 
trust have acted on that knowledge, that it most be the ignuruit 
and injudicious who extol the anworthj ; and the eul':>gies of 
critics without taste or judgment are the natural rewaxd of 
authors without feeling or genius. Sint wiicvique una pr<Kttiia. 

How then, dismissing, aa I do, these three causes, am I to 
iieoount for attacks, the long continuance and invef^raej of which 
it would require all three to espkin. The solution may seem to 
bare been given, or at least suggested, in a note bo a preceding 
page. I wag in habiU of inttTiuurtj with Mr. Wordmarrth and Mr, 
Boulhsy I This, however, transfers rather than removes the 
difficolty. Be it, that by an unconscionable estenaion of the old 
adage, noscitwr a aooio, my literary friends ate never under the 
water-fall of critieiHm, but 1 must be wet through with the spray [ 
yet how came the torrent to descend upon them I 

First, then, with regard to Mr. Southey. I well remember the 
general reception of his earlier publications : viz., the poems pub- 
lished with Mr. Lovell under the names of Moachus and Bion 
(1795), tbe two volumes of poems under his own name (1797), auii 
the Joan of Arc (179G), The censures of the critica by profession 
are extant, and may be easily referred to :— careless lines, in- 
equality in the merit of the different poems, and (in the U)^ter 
works) a predilection for the strange and whimsical ,■ in short, 
Buch faults OB might have been anticipated in a young and rapid 
writer, were indeed sufflciently enforced. Nor was there at that 
time wanting a party spirit to aggravate the defects of a poet, 
who, with all the courage of uncorrnpted youth, had avowed his 
seal for a cause which he deemed that of liberty, and his abhor- 
rence of oppression by whatever name consecrated. But it waa 
as little objected by others, as dreamt of by the poet himself, that 
he preferred careless and prosaic lines on rule and of forethought, 
or indeed that he pretended t-o any other art or theory of poetio 
diction, besides that which we may all leam from Horace, Qoin- 
tiljan, the admirable dialogue IJe Caums Corr-uplXB Elogventiw, or 
Slrada's Prolusions; if indeed natural good sense and the early 
study of the best models in bis own language had not infused the 
same maTiros more securely, and, if I may venture the expresBion, 
more vitally. All that could have been fairly deduced was, that 
in his taste and estimation of writers Mr. Southey agreed far 
more with Warton than with Johnson. Nor do I mean to deny, 
that at all times Mr. Southey was of the same mind with ^ 
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Pbilip Sidney m preferring an esoellent baEad in the bamblest 
style of poetry to twenty indifferent poema tb«t strutted in tte 
highest. And by what have hie works, published since tliea,be«n 
characterized, each more strikingly than the preceding; but bj 
greater splendour, a deeper pathos, profoundei" reflections, and a 
more sustained dignity of language and of metre ? Distant may 
the period he, but whenever the time shall come, when all his 
worka sball be collected by some editor worthy to be bis biogra- 
pher, I trust that an excsiyla of all the passages in which bia 
writings, name, and character have been attacked, from the 
pamphiets and periodical works of the last twenty years, may ba 
on accompaniment. Yet that it would prove medicinal in after 
times I dare not hope ; for as long as there are readers to be de- 
lighted with calumny, there will be found reviewers to caluniniat«. 
And such readers will become in all probability more numerous, 
in proportion as a still greater diffosion of literature shall prodnce 
an increase of sciolists ; and sciolism bring with it petulance and 
presumption. In times of old, books were as religious oracles ; aa 
hterature advanced, they next became venerable preceptors; they 
then descended to the rank of instructive friends ; and as their 
numbei's increased, they sank still lower to that of entertaining 
companions ; and at present they seem degraded into culprits to 
hold up their bands at the bar of ev*vy self -elected, yet not the 
less peremptory, judge, who chooses to write from humour or 
interest, from enmity or arrogance, and to abide the decision (m 
the words of Jeremy Taylor) " of bim that reads in malice, or him 
that reads after dinner." 

The same gradual retrograde movement may be traced in. the 
relation which the authors themselves have assumed towards their 
readers. Prom the lofty address of Bacon ; " These are the me- 
ditations of Francis of Terulam, which, that posterity should be 
poaaessftd of, be deemed their interest ;" or from dedication to 
Monarch or Pontiff, in which the honour given was asserted in 
equipoise to the patronage acknowledged from Pindar's 
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Poets and Fhilosophera, r«iijdered diffident b j their yerj ■aniaher, 
■ddressed themBelveB to " learned readers ;" tion. aimed to otin- 
oiliate the graces of "the candid reader;'' till, the critic atill 
88 the author sank, the amateurs of literature tollectively were 
erected into a municipality of judgea, and addressed as the Town I 
And now finally, all men being auppoaed able to read, and all 
readers able tti judge, the miiltitadinoua public, shaped into per- 
sonal unity by the magic of abstraction, situ nominal despot on 
the throne of criticism. But, alas ! as in other despotiams. it 
but echoes the decisions of its invisible minieters, whose intelleij- 
tnal claims to the gnardianehip of the Muses seem, for the gi'eater 
part, analogous to the physical quolificutiona which adapt their 
oriental bretlirenfor the Baperintendence of theQarem. Thus it is 
aaid that St. Nepomuc was installed the guardian of bridges, be- 
cause he had fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. Thus, loo, St, 
Cecilia, is aaid to have been first propitiated by mTisicians, because, 
having failed in her own attempts, she had taken a dislike to the art 
and all its aucceasf nl professors. But I shall probably hare occasion 
hereafter to deliver my convictions more at large concerning this 
Btate of tbiogB, and its influences on taste, genius, and morality. 

In the Thalaba, the Madoc, and still more evidently, in the 
unique* Cid, the Kebama, and as last, so beet, the Don Roderick, 
Southej has given abundant proof : " Be eogitSsse qiuitn sit magnii<ia 
dare aliquid in matiua hotamwm : nee jwrswKforfl nhi poaae, noa aiept 
traetandum quod plaeere ei semiper et omrdhae cvpiat." — P!in. £p. 
Lib. 7, Ep. 17. But, on the other hand, I gnese that Mr. Southey 
tros quite unable to comprehend wherein could consist the crime 
or miacbief of printing half a dozen or more playful poema ; or, to 
epeak more generally, compositions which would be enjoyed or 
passed over, according aa the taste and humour of the reader 
might chance to be, provided they contained nothing immoroL 
In the present age "jperihirte parcere diartce" is emphatically an 
unreasonable demand. The merest trifle he ever sent abroad bad 
t«nfoId better claims to ita ink and paper, than all the siily criti- 
cisms which prove no more than that the critic was not one of 
those for whom the trifle was written, and than all the grave ex* 
hortations to a greater reverence for the public. As if the passive 
pi^e of a book, by having an epigram or doggrel tale impressed 

■1 luve vro lured to call ll"iiplqut;"iiot tlonibnt Ukeivlsi?. «cd clili^. bccanK It is a 
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on it, inBtantlj assumed at. once locomotive power and a sort of 
nbiquity, so as to flutter and buz in the ear of the public, to the 
Bore annoyance of the said mjsteriouB persoaage. But what g^irea 
an additional and more ludicrous absnrditj to these lamentationH 
is the curious fact, that if, in a volume of poetry, the critic should 
find poem or passage which he deems more especiaHj norlMess, 
he ie sure to select and reprint it in the review ; by which, oa hia 
own grounds, he wastes as much more paper than the author, aa 
the copies of a fashionable review are more numerous than those 
of the original book ; in some, and those the most prominent in- 
stances, as ten thousand to five hundred. I know nothing that 
Borpasses the vileness of deciding on the merits of a poet or 
painter— not by ctaraeteristic defects, for where there is genius, 
these always point to his characteristic beauties — but by accidental 
failures or faulty passages ; except the imprudence of defcaiding 
it, as the proper duty and most instructive part of criticism. 
Omit, or pass slightly over, the eipresaion, grace, and grouping of 
Bafiael's figures ; but ridicule in detail the knitting-needles and 
broom-twigs that are to represent trees in hia back gi-ounds, and 
never let him hear the last of his gallipots! Admit that the 
Allegro and Panseroso of Milton are not without merit ; but repay 
yourself for this concession by reprinting at length the two poems 
on the Universitj Carrier ! As a fair specimen of liis Sonnets, quote: 

and as characteriatJo of hia rhythm and metre, cite his literal trmis- 
Itttiim of the first and second Paalm ! In order to justify yourself, 
you need only assert that, had you dwelt chiefly on the beauties 
and excellencies of the poet, the admiration of these might seduce 
the attention of future writers from the objects of their love and 
wonder, to an imitation of the few jwema and passages in which 
the poet was most unlike himself. 

But tin reviews are conducted on far other principles, and with 
for other motives; till in the place of arbitrary dictation and 
petulant sneers, the reviewers support their decisions by reference 
to fixed canons of criticism, previously established and deduced 
from the nature of man ; reflecting minds will pronounce it aiTO- 
gance in them thus to announce themselves to men of letters as 
the guides of their taste and judgment. To the purchaser and 
mere reader it is, at all events, an injustice. He who tells me that 
there are defects in a new work, teUa me nothing which I should 
not have taken for granted without his information. But he who 
points out and elucidates the beautiei of an original work, does 
indeed give me interesting information, such ax experience would 
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not have authorized me in anticipating. And as to compoeitiona 
which the authors themselyes announce with " Hcee ipsi nomnmt 
esse nihil" why should "we judge by a different rule two printed 
works, onlj because the one author is alive and the other in his 
grave ? What literary man has not regretted the prudery of 
Spratt in refusing to let his friend Cowley appear \a his slippers 
and dressing-gown ? I am not perhaps the only one who has de- 
rived an innocent amusement from the riddles, conundrums, tri- 
syllable lines, &c., &c., of Swift and his correspondents, in hours 
of languor, when to have read his more finished works would have 
been useless to myself, and, in some sort, an act of iigustice to the 
author. But I am at a loss to conceive by what perversity of 
judgment these relaxations of his genius could be employed to 
diminish his fame as the writer of Gulliver's Travels and the 
Tale of a Tub. Had Mr. Southey written twice as many poems of 
inferior merit or partial interest as have enlivened the journals of 
the diay, they would have added to his honour with good and wise 
men, not merely or principally as proving the versatility of his 
talents, but as evidences of the purity of that mind, which even 
in its levities never wrote a line which it need regret on any mora) 
account. 

I have in imagination transferred to the future biographer the 
duty of contrasting Soutliey's fixed and well-earned fame, with 
the abuse and indefatigable hostility of his anonymous critics 
from his early youth to his ripest manhood. But I cannot think 
so ill of human nature as not to believe, that these critics have 
already taken shame to themselves, whether they consider the 
object of their abuse in his moral or his literary character. For 
reflect but on the variety and extent of his acquirements! He 
stands second to no man, either as an historian or as a biblio- 
grapher ; and when I regard him as a poptilar essayist, (for the 
articles of his compositions in the reviews are for the greater part 
essays on subjects of deep or curious interest rather than criti- 
cisms on particular works*) — ^I look in vain for any writer, who 
has conveyed so much information, from so many and such recon- 
dite sources, with so many just and original reflections, in a style 
so lively and poignant, yet so uniformly classical and perspicuous ; 
no one in short who has combined so much wisdom with so 
much wit; so much truth and knowledge with so much life 
and fancy. His prose is always intelligible and always enter- 
taining. In poetry he has attempted almost every species oi 

* See ttw articles <m Methodism, In the " Qaarterly Review "; the small volume on the Ifew 
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composition known before, and he lias added new ones ; and if wfl 
eieept the bigheat Ijric, [in which how few, how verj few even of 
the greatest minds have been fortunate) he ha.a attempted ovcty 
speciea ettccessfully : from the political aong of the day, thrown 
off in the playful overflow of honest joy and patriotic exultation, 
to the wild balladi* from epistolary ease and graceful narrative, 
to the austere and impetuous moral declamation ; from the pastoral 
claims and wild streaming lights of the Thalaha, in which senti* 
ment and imagery have given permancnoe even to the excitement 
of curiosity i and from the full blaze of the Kehama (a gallery of 
finished pictures in one splendid fancy piece, in which, notwith- 
standing, the moral grandeur rises gradually above the brilliance 
of the colouring and the boldness and novelty of tlie machinery) 
to the more sober beauties of the Madoc; and lastly, from the 
Madoc to hie Roderick, in which, retaining all his former eicel- 
lencies of a poet eminently inventive and picturesque, he has aur- 
passed himself in language and metre, in the construction of the 
whole, and in the splendour of particular passages. 

Here tlien shall 1 conclude P No! The cbaracters of the de- 
ceased, like the encomia on tombstones, as they are described 
with religious tendemeas, so are they read, with allowing sym- 
pathy indeed, but yet with rational deduction. There are men 
who deserve a higher record ; men with whose cbaracters it is the 
interest of their contemporaries, no less tlion that of posterity, to 
be made acquainted ; while it ia yet possible for impartial cenaui-e, 
and even for quick-sighted envy, to cross-examine the tale without 
offence to the courtesies of humanity ; and while the eulogist de- 
tected in exaggeration or falsehood must. pay the full penalty of 
bis baseness in the contempt which brands the convicted flatterer. 
Publicly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who (I would fain 
bope for the honour of human nature) buried fire-branda against 
a figure of their ovra. imagination, pnblicly have hia talents been 
depreciated, his principles denounced ; as publicly do I therefore, 
who have known him intimately, deem it my duty to leave re- 
corded, thut it is Southey's almost unesampl^ felicity to poaseaa 
the best gifts of talent and genius free from all their choracteristio 
defects. To those who remember the state of oar public schoola 
and universities some twenty years past, it will appear no ordinary 
praise in any man to have passed from innocence into virtue, not 
only free from all vicious habit, but unstained by one act of intem- 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. That scheme 
of head, heiirt, and habitual demeanour, which in his early man- 
* Sec the iDonnpuDblii BelDm to Mimodw, lad 11m Old Won 
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6o"d. and firat controverBiaJ writingB, Milton, claiming Iba 
privilege of self-defence, aascrta uf liliuself. and challeitgiNi bit 
calumiiiatorH to disprove; this will bis scbool-maKs, his feUnm 
eoUegians. and hia matorer friends, with a coulUence proportioned 
to the intimacj of their knowledge, bear witnesa to, as again 
realised in the life of Robert Southey. But still more strtkiag to 
Ihoee, who by biography or by their own eiperience are familiar 
with the general habite of genius, wiU appear the poet's niatchl«iBa 
industry and perseverance in hia purBuits; the worthineas and 
dignity of those pursuits; his generous submission to tasks of 
transitory interest, or such as hu genius alone could nuiie otber> 
wise; and that having thus more than satisfied the claifflB of 
affection or prudence, he should yet have made for himself tima 
and power, to achieve more, and in more variona deportmenta, 
than alnjoat any other writer baa done, though employed wholly 
on Bubjecta of hia own choice and ambition. But as Southey 
possesses, and ia not possessed by, his genius, even so is he tbia 
master even of his virtnea. The regular and methodical tenor of 
bis daily labours, which would be deemed rare in the most mc- 
ehanieal pursuits, and might be envied by the mere man of buri- 
ness. loses all semblance of formality in the dignified simplicity 
of hia manners, in the spring and healthful cheerfulness of his 
spirits. Always employed, his friends Snd him always at leisnre. 
No less punctual in trifles, than stedfaat in the performance of 
highest duties, he inflicts none of those small pains and discom' 
torts which irregular men scatter about them, and which in the 
aggregate so often become formidable obstacles both to happiness 
and utility; while on the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, 
and inspires all that ease of mind on those around him or con- 
nected with him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word 
might be framed) absolute reliability, equally in small as in great 
concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow: when this too is softened 
without being weakened by Irindneas and geutleness. I know fevj 
men who bo well deserve the character which an ancient attributes 
to Marcus Cato, namely, that he waa likesi virtue, inasmuch aa 
he seemed to act aright, not in obedience to any law or outward 
motive, but by the necessity of a happy nature which c<>nld not 
act otherwise. As son, brother, husband, father, niaat«i, friend, 
he moves with firm yet light steps, plike unostentatious, and 
alike exemplary. As a writer, he has ijiiformly made his talents 
aiibservient to the beat interests of humanity, of public virtue, 
and domestic piety; hjs cause haa ever been the cause of pure 
religion and of Uber^Ji of na'ioaal ind«pwjdenoe and of national 
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[lluuiinatidn. Wlien future oritics Bhall w«igli o;ifc bis guerdoD 
of praiae and censure, it will be Southej the poet only, that will 
supply tliem with the scanty materials for the latter. They will 
likewise not fail to record, that a.B no man was erer a. more con- 
stant friend, never had poet more frienda and honourers aonon^ 
the good of all parties; and that quacks in education, quacks ia 
politics, and quacka in criticism were hia only e: 



CHAPTER TV. 

Toe Lyrical Billndiwilh Iho prfferc— Mr. WcnIsivorlh'ieatUerpoeini-On Ikucjuid inagi. 
nitlon— Tbe inie^igaUgn af Ok dlillDCIliiii Impuruut » tbe fine juu, 

I "FT A V K' wandered far from the ohject in view, but as I fancied 
to myself readera who would respect the feelings that had 
tempted me from the main roajl ; so I dare calculate on not a few, 
who will warmly sympathize with them. At present it wiU be 
sufficient for my purpose, if I have proved that Mr. Southey's 
writings no mure than my own, furnished the original occasion to 
thia fiction of a new school of poetry, and of clamoura against its 
supposed f oundera and proselytes. 

As little do I believe that Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads 

Ibe wtumnlo of i joutia man la hlEhly din- soose ib b debt of jnatlm to the nun Rhoso 
llngutitudl^ratriclpuril]' i>r dispabTtlotlUKl DBInB hiu been » ofteD cuniiHilfd witb mine, 
ccmduct, u for Inlf ILectoal power and Uta-orr for evU In which he ia a HtrangEr. As a »pe- 
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were in themselTes the cause. I speak exclusiyelj of the two 
volumes so entitled. A careful and repeated examination of these 
confirms me in the belief, that the omission of less than a 
hundred lines would have precluded nine-tenths of the criticism 
on this work. I hazard this declaration, however, on the supposi- 
tion, that the reader had taken it up, as he would have done any 
other collection of poems purporting to derive their subjects or 
interests from the incidents of domestic or ordinary life, inter- 
mingled with higher strains of meditation which the poet utters 
in his own person and character; with the proviso, that they 
were perused without knowledge of, or reference to, the author's 
peculiar opinions, and that the reader had not had his attention 
previously directed to those peculiarities. In these, as was 
actually the case with Mr. Southey's earlier works, the lines and 
passages which might have offended the general taste, would have 
been considered as mere inequalities, and attributed to inattention, 
not to perversity of judgment. The men of business who had 
passed their lives chiefly in cities, and who might therefore be 
expected to derive the highest pleasure from acute notices of men 
and manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and pointed language ; 
and aU those who, reading but little poetry, are most stimulated 
with that species of it which seems most distant from prose, 
would probably have passed by the volumes altogether. Others 
more catholic in their taste, and yet habituated to be most pleased 
when most excited, would have contented themselves with deciding, 
that the author had been successful in proportion to the elevation 
of his style and subject. Not a few, perhaps, might by their 
admiration of the Lines written near Tintem Abbey, those Left 
upon a Seat under a Yew-tree, the Old Cumberland Beggar, and 
Iluth,have been gradually led to peruse with kindred feeling, The 
Brothers, the Hart-leap Well, and whatever other poems in that 
collection may be described as holding a middle place between 
those written in the highest and those in the humblest style ; as 
for Instance between the Tintem Abbey and The Thorn, or the 
Simon Lee. Should their taste submit to no further change, and 
still remain imreconciled to the colloquial phrases, or the imita- 
tions of them, that are, more or less, scattered through the class 
last mentioned; yet even from the small number of the latter, 
they would have deemed them but an inconsiderable subtraction 
from the merit of the whole work; or, what is sometimes not 
unpleasing in the publication of a new writer, as serving to ascer- 
tain the natural tendency, and consequently the proper direction 
of the author's genius. 
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In tliL critical lemarkfl, therefore, prefixed and annexed U the 
Lyrical BaUads, I helieye, that we may Bofelj rest, aa the true 
oi-igin of the uneiamplad oppoaitioii which Mr. WurJeworth's 
■wiitings have been eince doomed to encounter. The humbler 
paasagea in the poems themselvea were dwelt on, and cited, to 
justify the rejection of the theory. What in and for themsdvea 
would have been either forgotten or forgiven aa imperfectiona, or 
at least comparative failures, provoked direct hostility when 
announced aa intentional, aa the result of choice after full delibe- 
mtion. Thus the poems, admitted by all aa excellent, joined with 
those which had pleased the far greater number, though they 
formed two-thirds of the whole work, instead of being deemed (a< 
in all right fchey should have been, even if we take for grajited 
that the reader judged aright) an atonement for the few excep- 
tions, gave wind and fuel to the animOEiity against both the poems 
and the poet. In all perplexity there is a portion of fear, which 
predispOBes the mind to anger. Not able to deny that the author 
poaseaaed both genius and a powerful intellect, they felt very 
positive, but were not quite certain, that he might not be in tbt 
right, and they themaelvea in the wrong ; an unquiet state of 
mind, which seeks aUeviation by quarrelling with the occasion of 
it, and by wondering at the perverseneas of the man, who had 
written a long and argumentative essay to persuade them that — 

in other words, that thej had been all their lives admiring without 
judgment, and were now about to censure without reason.* 
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That tliis conjecture is not wide from the mark, I am induced 
to believe from the noticeable fact, which I can state on my own 
knowledge, that the same general censure should have been 
grounded almost by each different person on some different poem. 
Among those whose candour and judgment I estimate highly, I 
distinctly remember six who expressed their objections to the 
Lyrical Ballads almost in the same words, and altogether to the 
same purport, at the same time admitting that seyeral of the 
poems had given them great pleasure ; and, strange as it might 
seem, the composition which one had cited as execrable, another 
had quoted as his favourite. I am indeed convinced in my own 
mind, that could the same experiment have been tried with these 
volumes, as was made in the well-known story of the picture, the 
result would have been the same; the parts which had been 
covered by the number of the black spots on the one day, would 
be found equally alho Iwpida notatce on the succeeding. 

However this may be, it is assuredly hard and unjust to fix the 
attention on a few separate and insulated poems with as much 
aversion as if they had been so many plague-spots on the whole 
work, instead of passing them over in silence, as so much blank 
paper, or leaves of a bookseller's catalogue ; especially, as no one 
pretends to have found immorality or indelicacy ; and the poems, 
therefore, at the worst, could only be regarded as so many light 
or inferior coins in a rouleau of gold, not as so much alloy in a 
weight of bullion. A friend whose talents I hold in the highest 
respect, but whose judgment and strong sound sense I have had 
almost continued occasion to revere, making the usual com- 
plaints to me concerning both the style and subjects of Mr. 
Wordsworth's minor poems ; I admitted that there were some few 
of the tales and incidents, in which I could not myself find a suffi- 
cient cause for their having been recorded in metre. I mentioned 
the Alice Fell as an instance. " Nay," replied my friend, with 
more than usual quickness of manner, " I cannot agree with you 
there ! that I own does seem to me a remarkably pleasing poem." 
In the Lyrical Ballads (for my experience does not enable me to 
extend the remark equally unqualified to the two subsequent 
volumes) I have heard at different times, and from different indi- 
viduals, every single poem extolled and reprobated, with tho 
exception of those of loftier kind, which as was before observe!. 
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Keem to have won uiiiveraal praiae. This factc>£ itaeif would bava 
made me diOideiit in my cmisures, Lud nut a stiU Etrongci' ground 
been f uroislied by tlie strange couti-ast of tb.e heat and ioag con- 
tiauance of the oppositinn, with the nature of the faulta atat«d aa 
juatifjing it. The seductiTe faults, the dvMa, vitUi <tf Cowley, 
marini, or Darwin, might reasonably be thought capable of cor- 
rupting the public judgment for half a century, and require a 
twenty yeora' war, campaign ^ter campaign, in order to dethrone 
the usurper and re-estabiish the legitimate taste. But that a 
downriglit simplenesa, under the affectation of simphcity, prosaic 
words in feeble metre, silly thoughts in childish phrases, and a 
preference of mean, degrading, or at best trivial asaoaiationa and 
characters, ahould aucceed in forming a achool of imitatoi's, a 
company of almost religions adniii-era. and this too among young 
men of ardent mindx, hberal education, and not 



and that thia bare and bald counterfeit of poetry, which is charac- 
terised as below criticism, ahould for nearly twenty yeara have 
woU-nigh engrossed criticism, as the main, if not the only butt of 
review, magazine, pamphlet, poem, and paragraph ; this is indeed 
matter of wonder! Of yet greater is it, that the contest should 
still continue as undecided* aa that between Bacchna and the frogs 
in Ariatophanes, when the former descended to the realms of the 
departed to bring back the apirit of old and genuine poesy : 

ai&iv yap ?ot' fiXX tj loaf . ^^^B 

oifiiliftr' ; oi yap /loi f«Xfi. 
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X. aXXa firiv KCKpcL^ofieo'dd 

y'oTTOtrov ^ ^^.pvy^ av r\yi^v 
Xavhdvfi hC Tjfiepas, 

A. rovTtj^ yap ov viK^(r€r€. 

X. ovdc fiev ^fjMS (TV Trdvras, 

ovO€ fitjv vfieis yc 017 /x 

ov8(iroT€' KeKpa^ofiai yap 

Kav fi€ bei] di' ^fiepas, 

€<as OP vp.(ov €7nKpaTTia'<a rod Kod( ! 

X. Pp€K€K€K€$, KOXS, KOXS ! 

During tlie last year of my residence at Cambridge, I became 
acquainted with Mr. Wordsworth's first publication, entitled, De- 
scriptive Sketches ; and seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetic genius above the literary horizon more evidently 
announced. In the form, style, and manner of the whole poem, 
and in the structure of the particular lines and periods, there is a 
harshness and acerbity connected and combined with words and 
images all a-glow, which might recall those products of the vegetable 
world, where gorgeous blossoms rise out of the hard and thorny 
rind and shell, within which the rich fruit was elaborating. The 
language was not only peculiar and strong, but at times knotty 
and contorted, as by its own impatient strength ; while the novelty 
and struggling crowd of images acting in conjunction with the 
difficulties of the style, demanded always a greater closeness of 
attention than poetry (at all events than descriptive poetry) has a 
right to claiuL It not seldom, therefore, justified the complaint 
of obscurity. In the following extract I have sometimes fancied 
that I saw an emblem of the poem itself and of the author's genius 
as it was then displayed : 

** "lis storm; and hid in mist from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour ; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
Dark Is the region as with coming night ; 
And yet what frequent bursts of overpowering light I 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm. 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's' wheeling form ; 
Eastward, In long per^ctive glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline ; 
Wide o'er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars tum'd that flame with gold ; 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The West, that bums like one dilated sun» 
Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The moontainB, glowing hot, like coals of fire." 

The poetic Psyche, in its process to full development, undergoes 
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a& many changes as its Greek namesake, the Butterfly.* And it ia 
remarkahle how soon genius clears and purifies itself from the 
faulta and errors of it-a earliest prodnets; faults which, in its 
earliest compositions, are the more obtruBive and confluent, bo- 
cause, as heterogeneous elements which had only a temporary nse, 
they conatitutfi the yery ferment by which themselves are carried 
off. Or we may compare them to some diseases, which must work 
on the humours, and be thrown out on the surface, in order to 
secure the patient from their fnture recurrence. I was in my 
twenty-fourth year when 1 had the happiness of knowing Mv. 
Wordsworth personally i and, while memory Liats, I shall hardly 
forget the sudden effect produced on my mind hy his recitation of 
a manuBcript poem which still remains unpublished, but of which 
the stanza and tone of style were the same as those of The Female 
Vagrant, as originally printed in the first volume of the Lyrical 
Ballads. There was hero no mark of strained thought or forced 
diction, no crowd or turbulence of imagery ; and, as the poet hath 
himself well described in hia Lines on re-visiting the Wye, manly 
reflection and human aseoeiations had given both variety and an 
additional interest to natural objects, which in the passion and 
appetite of the first love they had seemed to Man neither to need or 
permit. The occasional obscuritiea which had risen from an im- 
perfect control over the resonrcee of hia native language had 
almost wholly disappeared, together with that worse defect of 
arbitrary and illogical phrases, at once hackneyed and fantastic, 
which hold so distinguished a place in the techiiique of ordinary 
poetry, and wUl, more or less, alloy the earlier poema of the ti"uest 
genius, nnleaa the attention hue been specifically directed to their 
worthlesBiieas and incongruity .+ I did not perceive anything par- 
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ticnloT in the mere 3t jle of the poem allnded to during its reciti^ 
tion, except indeed Buch difference as was not separable from the 
thought and manner ; and the Spenaerian stanza, which always, 
more or leaa, recalla to the reader's mind Spenser'a own Btyle, 
would doiibtleas hare authorized, in mj then opinion, a more fre- 
quent descent to the phrasea of ordinary lif-?, than could, without 
an ill effect, have been hazarded in the heroic couplet. It woa 
not, however, the freedom from false taste, whether as to com- 
mon defects or to those more properly his own, which made bo 
unuBual an impression on my feelings inmiediately, and suhse- 
qaently on my judgment. It was the union of deep feeling witH 
prof oimd thought ; the fine balance of truth in observing, with thd 
imaginative f acultjr in modifying, the objects observed ; and, abovq 
all, the original gift of spreading the tone, the atmosphere, and) 
vrith it the depth and height of the ideal world, around formsA , 
incidents, and aituatiouB of which, for the common view, custom' 
hod bedinmied all the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and the 
dew-drops, " To find no contradiction in tha union of old aud 
new; to contemplate the Ancient of Days and all Hia works with" 
feelings as fresh as if all had then sprang forth at the first crea- 
tive fiat ; characterizes the mind that feels the riddle of the world, 
and may help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings of child- 
hood into the powers of manhood ; to combine the child's sense of 
wonder and novelty with the appearances which eveij day for - 
perhaps forty years had rendered familiar : 

"With sua and QuKiDaDdfltBjatiircmglioDttbffjev, 

this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the morka : 
which distinguish genius from taleuts. Aud, thaefore, it is ths 
prime merit of genius, and its most unequivocal mode of manifes- 
tation, so to represent familiar objects, as to awaken in the minda 
of others a kindred feeling concerning them, and that freshness of 
sensation which is the constant accompaniment of mental, no lese 
than of bodily, eonvaleecence. Who has not a thousand timea 
seen snow fall on water P Who has not watched it with a new 
feeling from the time that he has read Bums' comparison of 
sensual pleaenre : 

■■ To mtm tlmt &LI8 aroB t river 
A bwokM whlls— Ujfn goM for cm !■ 

In poems, equally as in philosophic disquisitions, geniuj pro- I 
dnces the etrongest impressions of novelty, whilst it rescues th« 
most admitted truths from the impotence caused by the ■very cir- 
onmstauce of their univemal admission. Ti'uths of all others tl 
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most Eiwful and mysterious, jet beiti^ at tlie Bame time of unt' 
versal intei'eat, are too often coneidered aa w true, that they lose 
aU the life and efficiency of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the donni- 
tory oi the bouI side by side with the moat despised and exploded 

This esoellence, which in all Mr. Wordsworth's wiitin^ is more 
or IcHs predominant, and which constitutes the character of hia 
mind, I no aooner felt, than I sought to tmderstand. Bepeatod 
meditations led me first to suspect (and a more intimate analysis 
of the human faculties, their appropriate marka, functions, and 
effects, matured my conjecture into full conviction), that fancy 
and imagination were two distinct and widely different faculties, 
instead of being, according to the general belief, either two namea 
with one meaning, or, at furthest, the lower and higher degree of 
one and the same power. It is not, I own, easy to conceive a more 
opposite translation of the Greek ^atrauiu than the Latin imagi- 
natio i but it is equally true that in all societies there exists an 
instinct of growth, a certain collective unconscious good sense, 
working progressivelj to desynonymizet those words originally of 
the same meaning, which the conflus of dialects had supplied to 
the more homogeneous languages, as the Greek and Gierman, and 
which the same cause, joined with accidents of translation from 
original works of different countries, occasicni in mixed languages 
like our own. The first and most important point to be proved is, 
that two conceptions perfectly distinct are confused under one and 
the same word, and (this done) to appropriate that word exclusively 
to one meaning, and the synonyme, should there be one, to the 
other. But if [as will be often the case in the arts and s 
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no synonyme exists, we must either invent or borrow a woixL In 
the present instance the appropriation had already begun, and 
been legitimated in the derivative adjective : Milton had a highly 
imaginative, Cowley a very fanciful, mind. If, therefore, I should 
succeed in establishing the actual existences of two faculties gene- 
rally different, the nomenclature would be at once determined. To 
the faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we should confine 
the term imagination ; while the other would be contra-distinguished 
asfamcy. Now were it once fidly ascertained, that this division is 
no less grounded in nature than that of delirium from mania, or 

Otway's: 

" Lutes, laturelsy seas of milk, and ships of amber," 

from Shakespeare's : 

" What ! have his daughters brought hhn to this pass ?" 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements, the theory of 
the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, could not, I thought, 
but derive some additional and important light. It would, in its 
immediate effects, furnish a torch of guidance to the philosophical 
critic, and ultimately to the poet himself. In energetic minds 
truth soon changes by domestication into power ; and, from direct- 
ing in the discrimination and appraisal of the product, becomes 
influencive in the production. To admire on principle is the only \ 
way to imitate without loss of originality. 

It has been already hinted that metaphysics and psychology j 
have long been my hobby-horse. But to have a hobby-horse, and ; 
to be vain of it, are so commonly found together, that they pass 
almost for the same. I trust, therefore, that there will be more 
good humour than contempt in the smile with which the reader 
chastises my self-complacency, if I confess myself uncertain whe- 
ther the satisfaction for the perception of a truth new to myself 
may not have been rendered more poignant by the conceit that it 
would be equally so to the public. There was a time, certainly, in 
which I took some little credit to myself in the belief that I had 
been the first of my countrymen who had pointed out the diverse 
meaning of which the two terms were capable, and analyzed the 
fr»rulties to which they should be appropriated. Mr. W. Taylor's 
recent volume of synonymes I have not yet seen;* but his speci- 

* I ought to have added, with the exoep- my mind, proves nothing against their ac- 
tion of a single sheet which I accidentAlly curacy ; but it may possibly be serviceable 
met with at tlie printer's. Even with this to him in case of a second edition, if I take this 
scanty specimen, i found it Impossible to opportunity of suggesting the query ; whether 
doubt the talent, or not to admire the inge- he may not have been occasiomilly misled, 
nni^ of the author. That his distinctknis by having assumed, as to me he appeared* to 
wtn fix* the greater part unwaliafactoty to have done, the non-existence of nay absfluts 
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fication of the terms in queation has bepn clearly shown to be both 
insufficient and erroneona by Mr. Wordaworth, in the preface 
added to the late collection of his Lyrical Ballada, and other 
poema. The eiplanation which Mr. Woi-daworth haa himself 
given will be found to differ from mine chiefly, perhaps, as our 
objects are different. It could scarcely indeed happen otherwiee, 
from, the advantage I have enjoyed of frequent oonveraation with 
him, on a subject to which a poem of his own first directed my 
attention, and my conelaaions concerning which be had made 
more lucid to myself by many happy instances drawn from the 
operation of niatiial objects on the mind. But it was Mr. Words- 
worth's purpose to consider the influeacea of fancy and imagina- 
tion as they are mauifested in poetry, and from the different effects 
to conclude their di'-eraity in kind ; while it is my object to invea- 
tigate the aeminal principle, and then from the kind to deduce the 
degree. My fripad has drawn a masterly akotoh of the branches, 
with theii" poettc fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, and even the 
roots, aa fax as they lift thamaelves above ground, and are visible 
to the naked eye of our common conaciousneBS. 

Yet even m this attempt I am aware that I ahaH be obliged to 
draw more largely on the reader's attention than so immethodical 
a miaoellany can authorize, when in such a work {the Eochmadical 
Polity) of such a mind aa Hooker's the judicious author, though 
no leas admirable for the perspicuity than for the port and dignity 
of his language ; and though he wrote for men of learning in a 
learned age; saw nevertheless occasion to anticipate and guard 
against "eomplainta of obscurity," as often aa he was to trace bis 
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iabject " to the highest well-spring and fountain." Which (con- 
tinaes he), ** because men are not accustomed to, the pains we take 
are more needful a great deal than acceptable ; and the matters 
we handle seem by reason of newness (tiU the mind grow better 
acquainted with them) dark and intricate." I would gladly there- 
fore spare both myself and others this labour, if I knew how 
without it to present an intelligible statement of my poetic creed ;1 
not as my opinions, which weigh for nothing, but as deductions 
from established premises conveyed in such a form, as is calculated 
either to effect a fundamental conviction, or to receive a funda- 
mental confutation. If I may dare once more adopt the words of 
Hooker, " they, unto whom- we shall seem tedious, are in no wise 
injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour, which they are not willing to endure." Those at least, 
let me be permitted to add, who have taken so much pains to 
render me ridiculous for a perversion of taste, and have supported 
the charge by attributing strange notions to me on no other 
authority than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves as well 
as to me not to refuse their attention to my own statement of the 
theory, which I do acknowledge ; or shrink from the trouble of 
examining the grounds on which I rest it, or the arguments which 
I offer in its justification. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the law of association— Its history traced firom Aristotle to Hartlej. 

THERE have been men in all ages who have been impelled, as 
by an instinct, to propose their own nature as a problem, and 
who devote their attempts to its solution. The first step was to 
construct a table of distinctions, which they seem to have formed 
on the principle of the absence or presence of the WilL Our 
various sensations, perceptions, and movements were classed as 
active or passive, or as media partaking of both. A still finer 
distinction was soon established between the voluntary and the 
spontaneous. In our perceptions we seem to ourselves merely 
passive to an external power, whether as a mirror reflecting the 
landscape, or as a blank canvas on which some unknown hand 
paints it. For it is worthy of notice, that the latter, or the system 
of idealism may be traced to sources equally remote with the 
former, or materialism; and Berkeley can boast an ancestry at 
kacit as venerable as Gkissendi or Hobbes. These oonjectnree, 
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however, concerning the mode in which, onr pereeptions origic- 
ated, coald aot alter the natural differenoe of things and thoughts. 
In fki /ormer, the cause appeared wholly external, while in the 
latter, sometimeH our will interfered as the producing or deter- 
miuing cause, and sometimea our nature seemed to net hj a, 
mechanism of its own, without any conscious effort of the will, or 
even against it. Our inward eiperiencea were thus aaTanged in 
three separate classes, the xiassive sense, or what the school-men 
call the merely receptiTs quality of the mind ; the voluntary, and 
the spontaneous, which holds the middle place hetween i)Ot]i. 
But it is not in human nature to meditate on any mode of action 
without inquiring after the law that goTems it; and in tie es- 
planatiou of the spontaneous moTemcutB of our being, the meta- 
physician took the lead of the anatomist and natural philosopher. 
In Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and India the analysis of the mind 
hod reached its noon and manhood, while expeiimental research 
was still in its dawn and infancy. Pcrmany, very many centuries, 
it has been difficult to advance a, new truth, or even a new error, 
in the philosophy of the intellect or morals. With regard, how- 
ever, to the laws that direct the spontaneous movements of thought 
and the principle of their intellectual mechanism there exists, it 
has been asaertjd, an important exception most honourable to the 
modems, and in the merit of which our own country claims the 
largest share. Sir James Mackintosh (who amid the variety of 
his talentfl and attainments is not of less reput* for the depth and 
accuracy of his philosophical inquiries, than for the eloquence 
with which he is said to render their moat difficult results per- 
HpicuouH, and the driest attractive), affirmed in the lectures, de- 
livered by him at Lincoln's Inn Hall, that the law of association 
as established in the contemporaneity of the original impressions, 
formed the basis of all true psychology ; and any ontological or 
metaphysical science not contained in such (i. e. empiiieal) psy- 
chology was but a web of abstractions and generaliKitions. Of 
this prolific tiuth, of this great fundamental law, he declared 
Hobbea to have been the original discoverer, while its full applica- 
tion to the whole intellectual syatem we owe to David Hartley; 
who stood in the same relation to Hobbes as Newton to Kepler ; 
the law of association being that to the mind, which gi'avitation 
is to matter. 

Of the former clause in this assertion, as it respects the coui- 
porative merits of the ancient metaphysicians, including their 
cninmentatora, the school-men, and of the modem French and 
British philosophers from Hobbea to Hume, Hartley and Gondii* 
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lac, tills is not the place to speak. So wide indeed is tbe cliasm 
between this gentleman's philosophical creed and mine, that so 
far from being able to join hands, we could scarce make oiir voices 
intelligible to each other: and to bridge it over would require 
more time, skill and power than I believe myself to possess. But 
the latter clause involves for the greater part a mere question of 
fact and history, and the accuracy of the statement is to be tned 
by documents rather than reasoning. 

First, then, I deny Hobbes's claim in toto: for he had been 
anticipated by Des Cartes, whose work De Methodo preceded 
Hobbes's De Natv/ra Htumana by more than a year. But what is 
of much more importance, Hobbes builds nothing on the principle 
which he had announced. He does not even announce it, as 
differing in any respect from the general laws of material motion 
and impact : nor was it, indeed, possible for him so to do, com- 
patibly with his system, which was exclusively material and me- 
chanical. Far otherwise is it with Des Cartes ; greatly as he too 
in his after writings (and still more egregiously his followers, De 
la Forge, and others) obscured the truth by their attempts to ex- 
plain it on the theory of nervous fluids, and material configura- 
tions. But in his interesting work De Methodo, Des Cartes 
relates the circumstance which first led him to meditate on this 
subject, and which since then has been often noticed and employed 
as an instance and illustration of the law. A child who with its 
eyes bandaged had lost several of his fingers by amputation, con- 
tinued to complain for many days successively of pains, now in 
this joint and now in that of the very fingers which had been cut 
off. Des Cartes was led by this incident to reflect on the uncer- 
tainty with which we attribute any particular place to any inward 
pain or uneasiness, and proceeded after long consideration to 
establish it as a general law, that contemporaneous impressions, 
whether images or sensations, recall each other mechanically. On 
this principle, as a ground work, he built up the whole system of 
human language, as one continued process of association. He 
showed, in what sense not only general terms, but generic images 
(under the name of abstract ideas) actually existed, and in what 
consists their nature and power. As one word may become the 
general exponent of many, so by association a simple image may 
represent a whole class. But in truth Hobbes himself makes no 
claims to any discovery, and introduces this law of association, or 
(in Ids own language) discwrsus mentalis, as an admitted fact, in 
the solution alone of which, this by causes purely physiological, 
he an'Ogates any originality. His system is briefly this ; when* 
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ever the Eenaea are impinged on by eitemal objects, whether by 
the raya of light reflected from them, or by effluxes of their finer 
particles, there resiUta a correspondent motion of the innermost 
and subtlest organs. This motion constitutes a representatioii, 
and there remains an impression of the same, or a certain dis> 
poaition to repeat the same motion. Whenever we feel sereral 
otigeGtB at the same time, the impressions that are left (or in the 
language of Mr. Hume, the ideas) are linked together. "Whenever 
therefore any one of the movementH, which constitute a complei 
impression, is renewed through the senses, the others succeed 
meehaaieally. It follows of necessity therefore that Hobbea, aa 
well as Hartley and all others who derive association from the 
connection and interdependence of the auppoaed matter, the 
movements of which constitute our thoughts, miul have reduced 
all its forma to the one law of time. But even the merit of 
announcing this law with philosophic precision cannot be fairly 
conceded to htm. For the objects of any two ideas* need not 
have co-eiisted in the same sensation in order to become mutually 
associable. The same result will follow when one only of the two 
ideas has been represented by the senses, and the other by the 
memory. 

Long however before either Hobhes or Dbh Cartes the law of 
association had been defined, and its important functions set forth 
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by Melancthon, Ajamerlmcb, and Ludoviews Vives: mnre esp^ 
oiallj' b; the laat. Phantasia, it ia to be notioed, ia emplojud by 
ViTeatn eipreaa the mental power of eomprehenaion, or tbe active 
function o£ the mind ; and imaginatia for the receptivitj (oi» 
reoEpliea) nt impreBaioiiB, or for the jjosgiiie perception. Thepowei" 
of combination he appropriatea to the former; " quce singula rf 
timpUdier aeoeperai imaginatio, e<i conj'imgit et disjuTigUpkantagia.'' 
And tbe law bj wbiah the thoughts axe epoiitaneoualy presentee 
followB thus 1 " qvAR gimvl stuU a phantasia cmnprehetua 
trum oecurrat, sold aectum altervm rqn-eeentare," To time therefure 
he anbordinutoa all tbe other exciting ca,nBes of aasociation. The 
soul proceeds " a eaiaa ad effecttaa, ab hoe od inetrameninm, a parte 
ad toliiim;" thence to the place, from place to person, and friim 
tbia to whateTer preceded or followed, all as being porta ol' a total 
impreBsion, each of which may recall the other. The apparent 
apringB " saltus vd transiiits eiiam lanjiasimos," he esplaina by the 
Bame thought haTing been a component part of two or more total 
impressiona. Thus "ex Seipione venio in eogiiaiioneni, poieniia 
TarciccE, proper victoriaa ejus m ed parte AsicE, in, qaa regnabat An- 
tiochua." 

But from Vivea I pass at once to tbe source of hie doctrinea, 
and (as far as we can judge from the remains yet ertant of Greek 
philosophy) as to tbe firat, so to the fuUest and most perfect 
emmeiation of the asaoeiatire principle, viz. to the writings of 
Aristotle; and of those principally to tbe books De Aninui, Pa 
Mcmoria, and that which ia entitled in the old translations Parva 
NatwtUia, Inasmuch as later writers have either deviated from, 
or added to bis doctrines, they appear to me to have introdnced 
either error or gronndlesa anppoaition. 

In tbe fimt place it is to be observed, that Aristotle's positions 
on tbis subject are unmiied with fiction. The wise Stagyrite 
speaks of no socceasive particles propagating motion like billiard 
balls (as Hobbea); nor of nervous or animal spirits, where inani- 
mate and irrational Jiolida are thawed down, and distilled, or 
filtrated by dscenaion, into living and intelligent fluids, that etch 
and re-eteh engravinga on tbe brain (as the foUowers of Des 
Cartes, and tbe humoral pathologists in general); nor of an 
> oscillating ether which was to effect the same service for the 
nerrea of tbe brain conaidered aa solid fibres, as the animal spirits 
perform for them nnder the notion of hollow tubes (as Hartley 
teaches) — nor finally, (with yet more recent dreamers) of cbemieaj 
compositions by elective affinity, or of an electric light at i 
immediate object and the idtimate organ of inward viaion, whiuh 
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rises to tte brain like an Aurova Borealis, and there disporting 
in various sbapea (as the balance o£ plus ajid minus, or negative 
&nd positive, is destrojed or re-eatablished) images out both past 
and present. Aristotle delivers a just theory without pretending 
to an hypothesis; or in other words a compreltensiTe suivtij of 
the different facts, aad of their relations to euch other without 
supposition, L e. a fact placed under a number of facts, as tfadr 
common support and explanation; though in the mnjoritj of 
iiiatances these hypotheses or suppositions better deserve the name 
of iiroiroiijo-ds, or $n£ictiona. He uses indeed the word Kii^aiU, to 
eipreas what we call representations t.r ideas, but he eaiefuHy 
distingnishea them from material motion, designating the latter 
always hj annexing the words (V t^u, or Kara ™n)i'. On the 
eontrary in his treatise De ATtima, he excludes place and motion 
friim all the operations of thought, whether representations oi 
volitions, as attributes uttfirly and absurdly heterogeneous. 

The general law of association, or more ucenrately, the common 
condition under which all exciting causes act, and iu which they 
way he generalized, according to Aristotle is this. Ideas by 
having been together acquire a power of recalling each other ; or 
every partial representation awakes the total represiaitation of 
which it hod been a part. In the practical determination of this 
0. principle to particular recollections, he admits five agents 
; 1st, connection in time, whether simulta- 
neous, preceding or successive ; 2nd, vicinity or connection in space ; 
3rd, interdependence or necessary connection, as cause and ciFect ; 
4th, likeness ; and 5th, contrast. As au additional solution of the 
occasional seeming chasms in the continuity of reproduction he 
proves, that movements or ideas possessing one or the other of 
these five characters had passed through the mind as intermediate 
links, sufficiently clear to recall other pails of the same total im- 
pressions with which they had co-existed, though not vivid enough 
to excite that degree of attention which is requisite for distinct 
recollection, or as we may aptly express it, after-consciousness. 
In association then consists the whole mechanisBi of the i-epro- 
duction of impressions, in the Aristotelian Faychology. It is the 
universal law of the passive f ajicy and mechanical memory ; that 
which supplies to all other faculties their objects, to all thought 
the elements of its materials. 

In consulting the excellent commentoiy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
on the Parva Natnralia of Aristotle, I was struck at once with its 
close resemblance to Hume's IBssay on Association. Tlie main 
thoughts were tho same in both, the order of the thou^jlits wou 
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tiie same, and eTen the illustrations differed only by Hume's 
occasional substitution of more modem examples. I mentioned 
the circumstance to several of my literary acquaintances, who 
admitted the closeness of the resemblance, and that it seemed too 
groat to be explained by mere coincidence ; but they thought it 
improbable that Hume should have held the pages of the Angelic 
Doctor worth turning over. But some time after Mr. Payne, of 
the King's mews, showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volumes 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly perhaps from having heard that 
Sii James (then Mr.) Mackintosh had in his lectures passed a 
high encomium on this canonized philosopher, but chiefly froD» 
the fact that the volumes had belonged to Mr. Hume, and had 
here and there marginal marks and notes of reference in his own 
handwriting. Among these volumes was that which contains the 
Parva Naiwralia, in the old Latin version, swathed and swaddled 
in the commentary afore mentioned ! 

It remains then for me, first to state wherein Hartley differs 
from Aristotle; then, to exhibit the grounds of my conviction, 
that he differed only to err; and next, as the result, to show by 
what influences of the choice and judgment the associative power 
becomes either memory or fancy; and, in conclusion, to appro^ 
priate the remaining offices of the mind to the reason, and the 
imagination. With my best efforts to be as perspicuous as the 
nature of language will permit on such a subject, I earnestly 
solicit the good wishes and friendly patience of my readers, whil^ 
I thus go " sounding on my dim and perilous way." 



CHAPTER VT. 

That Hartley's system, as &r as it differs from that of Aristotle, is neither tenable In 

theory, nor founded in facts. 

OF Hartley's hypothetical vibrations in his hypothetical oscil- 
lating ether of the nerves, which is the first and most obvious 
distinction between his system and that of Aristotle, I shall say 
little. This, with all other similar attempts to render that an 
object of the sight which has no relation to sight, has been already 
sufficiently exposed by the younger Reimarus, Maasz, &c. as out- 
raging the very axioms of mechanics in a scheme, the merit of 
which consists in its being mechanical. "Whether any other 
philosophy be possible, but the mechanical; and again, whether 
the mechanical sj'stem can have any claim to be called philosophy; 
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are questiLina for another place, It is, however, certain, that as 
long as we deny tlie former, and afiirm the latter, we must be- 
wilder ourselves, whenever wo would pierce into the adyta ot 
causation ; and all thiit laborious conjectore can do, ia to fill up 
the gaps of fancy. Under that deepotiam of the eye (the emanci- 
pation from which Pythagoras by his numeral, and Plato by hie 
mnaicsJ, Bymbola, and both by geometric discipline, aimed at, as 
the first jrpon-aiJevrotoi' of the mind) — under this strong senanona 
influence, we are restleaa boeauae inviBible things are iu>t the 
objects of vision; and metaphysical ayateraa, for the most part, 
become popular, not for their truth, but i 
attribute to causes a susceptibility of being ei 
oi^^ans were sufficiently powerful. 

From a hundred possible confutations let 01 
to this system the idea or vibration a from the eitemal object A 
becomes associable with the idea or vibration i» from the external 
object M, because the oscillation a propagated itself so as to re- 
produce the oscillation m. — Bat the original impression from M 
was essentially different from the impression A : unless therefore 
different causea may produce the same effect, the vibration a 
could never produce the vibration m ; and this therefore conld 
never he the means by which a and m are associated. To under- 
stand this, tie attentive reader nijed only be reminded, that the 
ideas are themselves, in Hartley's system, nothing more than their 
appropriate configurative vibrations. It is a mere delusion of the 
fancy to conceive the pre-esistence of the ideas, in any chain of 
association, as ho many differently coloured billiard-balls in contact, 
BO that when an object, the bflliard- stick, strikes the first or white 
ball, the aame motion propagates itself throuffh the red, green, 
blue, black, &c., and seta the whole in motion, No ! we must sup- 
pose the very same force, which constitutes the white hall, to con- 
stitwte the red or black : or the idea of a circle to constitute the idea 
of a triangle ; which ia impossible. 

But it may be said, that, by the sensations from the objects A 
and M, the nervea have acqoired a diapoaition to the vibrations a 
and m, and therefore a need only be repeated in order to re-pro- 
duce m. Now we will grant, for a moment, the possibility of such 
a disposition in a, material nerve, which yet seems scarcely less 
absurd than to say, that a weather-cock has acquired a habit of 
tm-ning to the east, irom the wind having been so long in that 
quarter: for if it be replied, that we must take in the circumstance 
of life, what then becomes of the mochauical philosophy ? And 
what is the nerve, but the Qint which the wag placed in the pot as 
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thu first ingredient of hia atone-brotli, reqiairing onlj aalt, tmiiips, 
and mutton, for the remiiinder I Bnt if we waive tliis, and pre- 
Buppoae the actual esistence of such o, disposition, two cafles ani 
passible. Eithev, everj idea has its own nerve and oorrespondent 
oaciUaition. or this ia not the case. If the latter be the trutli, we 
bltould gain nothing by these dispositions ; for then, every nerve 
having aeveral diapoaitions, when the motion of any other nerve 
is propagated into it, there wOl be no ground or cause present 
why exactly the oscillation m ahonld arise, rather than any other 
to which it waa equally pre-diapoaed. Biit if we take the former, 
and let every idea have a nerve of ita own, then eveiy nerve must 
be capable of prop^ating ite motion into many other nerves; and 
again, there ia no reason assignable why the vibration m should 
arise, rather than any other ad libitum. 

It is fashionable to smile at Hartley's vibrations and vibrati- 
imcles i and hia work has been re-edited by Piiestley, with the 
onuBsion of the materia! hypothesis. But Hartley was too gi-eat a 
man, too coherent a thinker, for thia to have been done either 
consistently or t« any wise purpose. For all other parts of hia 
system, as far aa they are peculiar to that system, once removed 
from their mechanical basis, not only lose their main support, but 
the very motive which led to their adoption. Thus the principle 
of contemporaneity, which Aristotle had made the common con- 
dition of all the laws of asaociation, Hartley waa conatrained to 
represent as being itself the sole law. For to what law can tha_ 
action of material atoms be subject, but that of proximity in 
place? And to what law can their motiona be subjected, hut 
that uf time ? Again, from this results inevitably, that tie wUl, 
the reaaoB, the judgment, and the understanding, instead of 
being the determining causes of association, must needs be repre- 
sented aa its creatures, HJid among its mechanical effecta. Con> 
oeive, for instance, a broad stream, winding through a moun- 
tainous country with an indefinite number of eurrenta, varying 
ind running into each other according as the guats chance to 
blow from the opening of the mountains. The temporal^ imion 
of Bcvei'al currents in one, ao aa t« form the main current of the 
moment, would present an accurate image of Hartley's theory of 
the wilL 

Had this been really the caae, the consequence would have been, 
that our whole life would be divided between the despotism of 
outward impreasiona, and that of aenselesa and passive memory. 
Take his law in its highest abstraction and most philosophical 
form, viz. that every partial representation recalls the total reprai 
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eentiitiuii of which it woa a, ■part ; and the law hecomos niigutorj, 
were it only from its univerBality. la practice it wonld indeed bo 
mere lawleasneBH, Conaider, how immense must he the sphere of 
u total impression from the top of St. Panl's chui-ch; and how 
mpid and coutinuons the seiiea of such total impressions. If 
therefore we suppose the absence of all interference of the will, 
reason, ajid judgment, one or other of two consequeucea must 
I'esiilt. Either the ideas (or rehquea of Buch impreasion) will ex- 
iictly imitate the order of the impression itself, which would bo 
absolute deliriium : or any one part of that impression might recall 
any other part, and (aa from tho law of continuity, there must 
exist in erery total impression some one or more parts which are 
oomponeuta of Home other following total impression, and so on 
ad iajinitwm) any part of any impression might recall ajty part of 
any other, without a cause present to determine what it should be. 
For to bring in the will, or reaaon, as causes of their own cause, 
that is, as at once causes and effects, can satisfy those only who 
in their pretended eTidencea of a Giod having first demanded or- 
ganization, as the sole oanse and grotind of intcUect, will then 
coolly demand the pre-existence of intellect, aa the cause and 
ground-work of organization. There ia in truth but one state to 
which this theory applies at all, namely, that of complete light- 
headedness ; and even to this it applies but partially, because the 
will and reason are perhapa never wholly anspended. 

A case of thia kind occurred in a Catholic town in Germany, a 
year or two before my arrival at Gottingon, aJid had not then 
ceased to be a frequent subject of conversation. A young woman 
of four or five and twenty, who could neither read nor write, was 
seized with a nervous fever; dui'ing which, according to the as- 
severationB of all the priests and monks of the neighbom'hooil, 
she became posseased, and, as it appeai-ed, by a veiy learned devih 
She continued iuceasantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in 
very pompous toaea and with moat distinct enunciation. This 
was rendered more prohable by the known fact, that 
: had been a heretic, Toltaire humoi^oualy advises 
the devil to decline all acquaintance with medical men ; and it 
would have been more to his reputation, if he had taken this 
advice in the present instance. The case had attracted the par- 
ticular attention of a young physician, and by his statement many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the town, and 
cross- exajnined the case on the spot. Sheets full of her m.vings 
were taken down from her ovra mouth, and were found t^ consist 
of sentences, coherent and intelhgible each for itself, but with 
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little or no connection with eax^li other. Of the Hebrew, a sniaJl 
portion only could be traced to the Bible ; the remainder seemed 
to be in the Babbinical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out 
of the question. Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature ; but she was evidently labouring under 
a nei*vous fever. In tJie town, in which she had been resident for 
many years as a servant in different families, no solution presented 
itself. The young physician, however, determined to trace her 
past life step by step ; for the patient herself was incapable of 
returning a rational answer. He at length succeeded in discover- 
ing the place where her parents had lived : travelled thither, found 
them dead, but an uncle surviving ; and from him leamt that the 
patient had been chaiitably taken by an old protestant pastor at 
nine years old, and had remained with him some years, even till 
the old man's death. Of this pastor the uncle knew nothing, but 
that he was a very good man. With great difficulty, and after 
much search, our young medical philosopher discovered a niece of 
the pastor's, who had lived with him as his housekeeper, and had 
inherited his effects. She remembered the girl ; related that her 
venerable uncle had been too indulgent, and could not bear to 
hear the girl scolded ; that she was willing to have kept her, but 
that after her patron's death, the girl herself refused to stay. 
Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made concerning the 
pastor's habits ; and the solution of the phenomenon was soon ob- 
tained. For it appeared that it had been the old man's custom, 
for years, to walk up and down a passage of his house into which 
the kitchen door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice, 
out of his favourite books. A considerable number of these were 
still in the niece's possession. She added, that he was a very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. Among the books were found 
a collection of Habbinical writings, together with several of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers ; and the physician succeeded in identi- 
fying so many passages with those taken down at the young 
woman's bedside, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind concerning the true origin of the impressions made on her 
nervous system. 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, that 
reliques of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent 
state, in the very same order in which they were originally im- 
pressed ; and as we cannot rationally supnose the feverish state of 
the brain to act in any other way than as a stimulus, this fact 
(and it would not be difficult to adduce several of the same kind) 
contributes to make it even probable, that all thoughts are la 
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themselTcs imperisliable ; and, that if the int«lligeiit faculty 
ahould be rendered more comprehenHive, it would require onlj a 
different and apportioned organization, the body cehelial instwul 
of the boJy terreetrial, to bring- before every human aoul the col- 
lective experience of ite whole past exietence. And this, this, 
perchance, ia the dread book of judgment, in whose myaterioua 
hierog'lyphiaa every idle word ia recorded I Yea, in the very 
nature of a. liviug spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and 
eujth should paas away, than that a. siagle act, a dngle thought, 
aliould be loosened or lost from that Uving chain of causes, to all 
whose links, conscioos or unconscious, the free-will, our only 
absolute Self, is co-extensive and co-present. But not now dare I 
longer disooiirao of this, waiting for a loftier mood, and a nobler 
subject, warned from within and from without, that it is a profa- 
nation to speak of these mysteries roir (iijSe rpavTa/TSfWiv, ois itaX6» 
tA t^s Buoiocrui'ijr Knl cnB^pooT/i^t TTpaaajrov, «oi Hr olhi tojrf(Mt oSr» 
linot oCto) Kn\a, Ti yip Ap&v jrphs tA Spainevou rrvyyivcs em o^Ioii 
TToiijaaitivov 8(1 ijri^dKXtiv rij 8iif ov yap hv TtiairoTi ilSie 'o^doKixhs 
^iDi; ijkioelh'Jt lt>) ytyiviiiivos, olhi t6 KaXot av 1617 i/rux^ C^ 11X7 
yttOjiivT] .-'— PLOTDJTre.* 
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WE will pass by the utter incompatibility of such a law (if law it 
may be called, which would itself be the slave of chances) with 
even that appearance of rationality forced upon us by the outward 
phenomena of human conduct, abstracted from ourownconscious- 
neas. We will agree to forget this for the momeut, in order to Bx 
our attention on that subordination of final to efficient causes in 
the human being, which flows of necessity from the assumption, 
that the will, and with the wiD all acts of thonght and attention, 
are partH and products of this blind mwhaniam, instead of being 
distinct powers, whose function it ia to control, determine, and 
modify the phantasmal chaos of association. The soul becomes a 




mere mm logievM; for as & real separable being, it would l>e mori) 
northlesa and ludicrous, than the grimalkinB in the cat-harpei- 
chord, described in the Spaclator. Far these did form a part of 
the process; but in Bartlej'a scheme the aoul is present only to 
be pinched or atrotcd, while the very squeals or purring aro pro- 
duced by an agency wholly independent and alien. It involves 
all the difficulties, all the incomprehenaihility (if it be not indeed, 
uc tiiotyt doKii, the absurdity) of intercommunion between sub- 
Htanoes that have no one property in common, without any of the 
convenient consequences that bribed the judgment to the admia- 
Bion of the daaliatio hypothesia. Accordingly, this capai mortuvm 
(if the Hai-tleian process has been rtgected by his followers, and 
the consciousneBS considered as a, resvlt, as a tame, the common 
product of the breeze and the harp : though this again is the mere 
remotion of one absurdity to make way for another equally pre- 
posterous. For what ia harmony but a mode of relation, the very 
esse of which is pereipi / An ens rationale, which pre-supposes the 
power, that by perceiving creates it P The razor's edge becomes a 
saw to the armed vision ; and the delicious melodies of Purcell or 
Cimorosa might be disjointed stammerings to a hearer whose 
partition of time should be a thousand times subtler than ours. 
But this obstacle too let us imagine ourselves to have eitrmounted, 
ajid "atone bound high overleap all bound!" Tet according to this 
hypothesis the disquisition, to which I am at present soliciting the 
reader's attention, may be as truly said to he written by Saint Panl's 
church, as by me: for it is the mere motion of my muscles and nerves; 
and these again are set in motion from extei-nal causes equally pas- 
eive, which external causes stand themselves in interdependent con- 
nection with everything that exists or has existed. Thus the whole 
universe co-operates to produce the minutest stroke of eveiy letter, 
save only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing to do with it, but 
mei*ety the causeless and ofTectless beholding of it when it is done. 
Tet scarcely can it be called a beholding ; for it is neither an act nor 
an effect ; but an impossible creation of a sonething-noihiTig oat 
of its very contrary I It is the mere quicksilver plating behind a . 
looking-glafiB J and in this alone consists the poor wortlileEfl XI 
The sum total of my moral and intellectual intercourse dissolTiji 
mto ite elements is reduced to extension, motion, degrees o( 
velocity, and those diminished copies of configurative motion, 
vhich form, what we call notions, and notions of notions. 0| 
Biclt philosophy well wight Butler say : 
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The inventor of the watch did not in reality invent it ; he ijnlj 
looked on, while the blind i^anaea, the only true artista, were un- 
folding themselTes. So must it have heen too with my friend 
Ah aton, when he sketched his picture of the dead man revived bj 
the hones of the prophet Blyah. So must it have been with 
Mr. Southey and Lord Byron, when the one fancied himaelf com- 
posing his JEtoderiek, and the other his Childe Harold. The same 
most hold good of all Bjetems of philoBOphy ; of all arta, govem- 
menta. wars by eea and by land ; in short, of all things that ever 
have been or that ever will be produced. For according to this 
eyatem it is not the affections and passions that are at work, in aa 
far as they are sensationa or thoughts. We only fancy that we 
act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or from impulses 
of anger, love, or generosity. In all these caaes the real agent ia 
a. eonuftliing'nothing-everythiitff, which does all of which we know, 
and knows nothing of all that itaelf does. 

The exiatence of an infinite spirit, of an intelligent and holy 
wOl, must on this system be mere articulated motions of the air. 
For as the function of the human understanding is no other than 
merely (to appear to itself) to combine and to apply the pheno- 
mena of the association ; and as these derive all their reality 
from the primary sensations ; and the sensations again all tteir 
reality from the impressions afcea^ii; a G!od not visible, audible, or 
tangible, can exist only in the sounds and letters tbat form. His 
name and attributes. If in ourselves there l)e no such facultjea 
ia those of the will, and the scientifio reason, we must either have 
an innate idea of them, which would overthi-ow the whole system, 
or we can have no idea at all. The process by which Hume 
degraded the notion of cause and effect into a blind product of 
delnsion and habit, into the mere sensation of proceeding life 
(nisua mtalis) associated with the images of the memory; thia 
■ame process must be repeated to the equal degradation of every 
fundamental idea in ethics or theology. 

Ear, very far am I from burthen in g with the odium of toeae 
oonsequencea the moral characters of those who first formed, or 
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liave since adopted the system! It is most noticeable of tlie 
excellent and pious Hartley, that in the proofs of the existence 
and attributes of God, with which his second volume commences, 
he makes no reference to the principles or results of the first. 
Nay, he assumes, as his foundations, ideas which, if we embrace 
the doctrines of his first volimie, can exist nowhere but in the 
vibrations of the ethereal medium common to the nerves and to 
the atmosphere. Indeed the whole of the second volume is, with 
the fewest possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar system. 
So time is it, that the faith, which saves and sanctifies, is a col- 
lective energy, a total act of the whole moral being ; that its living 
sensorium is in the heart ; and that no errors of the understand- 
ing can be morally arraigned unless they have proceeded from 
the heart. But whether they be such, no man can be certain in 
the case of another, scarcely perhaps even in his own. Hence it 
follows by inevitable consequence, that man may perchance deter- 
mine what is a heresy ; but God only can know who is a heretic. 
It does not, however, by any means follow, that opinions funda- 
mentally false are harmless. A hundred causes may co-exist to 
form one complex antidote. Tet the sting of the adder remains 
venomous, though there are many who have taken up the evil 
thing, and it hurted them not ! Some, indeed, there seem to have 
been, in an unfortunate neighbour-nation at least, who have 
embraced this system with a full view of all its moral and religious 
consequences; some 

*• who deem themselves most free, 

When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing assent, 
Proud in their meanness ; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 
Self'Working tools, uncaused effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those Almighty slaves. 
Untenanting Creation of its God !" 

CoLEuiDGE. Destint OF Nations. 

Such men need discipline, not argument; they must be made 
better men before they can become wiser. 

The attention will be more profitably employed in attempting 
to discover and expose the paralogisms, by the magic of which 
Buch a faith could find admission into minds framed for a nobler 
creed. These, it appears to me, may be aU reduced to one sophism 
as their common genus ; the mistaking the conditions of a thing 
for its causes and essence ; and the process by which we arrive at 
the knowledge of a faculty, for the faculty itself. The air I broath« 
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iBtlieconditionof inylife,iiotitacauae. "Wecouldncverliaveleamt 
that we tad eyea but bj the prooeaa of seeing ; yet having seen we 
know that the eyea muat have pi^e-exiated in order to render the 
process of aight poaaible. JJet us crose-ejamine Hartley'a aeheme 
under the guidance of thia diBtinction ; and we «!' p)l discoTer, that 
contemporaneity (Leibnit^'a Lex Continui) is the limi t, and con- 
dition of the lawa of mind, itself being rather a law of matter, at 
least of phenomena considered aa material At the utmost, it is 
to thought the same as the law of gravitation ia to locomotion. 
In every volimtarj' movement we first counteract gravitation, in 
order to avaO ourselves of it. It must exiat, that there may be a 
something to be counteracted, and which, by its reaction, aids the 
force that is exerted to resist it. Let us consider what we do 
when we leap. We first resist the gravitating power by an act 
purely volnntary, and then by another act, voluntary in part, we 
yield to it in order to light on the spot which we had previously 
propoaed to onrselvea. Now let a man watch his mind while ho 
is composing ; or, to take a still more common caae, while he is 
trying to recollect a name; and he will find the process com- 
pletely analogous. Most of my readers will have ohaeiTed a amall 
water-insect on the surface of rivulets, which throws a cinque- 
spotted shadow fringed with prismatic colours on the simny 
bottom of the brook ; and will have noticed how the little animal 
wins its way up against the stream, by alternate pulses of active 
and passive motion, now resisting the current, and now yielding 
t« it in order to gather strength and a momentary ^ieram for a 
further propulsion. This is no unapt emblem of the mind's self- 
experience in the act of thinking. There are evidently two 
powers at work which relatively to each other are active and pas- 
sive ; and this is not possible without an intermediate faculty, 
which is at once both active and passive. (In philosophical 
language, we must denominate this intermediate faculty in all its 
degrees and determinations, the Tmaqination. But in common 
langYiagei and eapeciiilly on the subject of poetry, we appropriate 
tbe name to a superior degree of the faculty, joined to a superior 
voluntary control over it.) 

Contemporaneity then, being the common condition of aU the 
lawa of aaaociatior, and a component element in all the materia 
mbjacta, the parts of which aie to be associated, must needs be 
co-present with alL Nothing, therefoi-e, can be more easy than 
to pass olf on an incautious mind this constant companion of 
each, for the essential substance of all. But if we appeal to oni 
OWD consciousnesa, we shall find that even time itself, a 
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of aparticiilaractof ftaaoclutioti, isdiatinct froui contemporaneity, 
as the conditioii of ^ association. Seeing a mackerel it m: 
happen that I immediately think of gooBebeiTies, because I 
the same time ~ate mnclcet-Bl with gooseberries aa the sauce. The 
first Hjllable of the latter word being that which bad co-eiiated 
with the image of tb-i bird so called, I may then think of a goose. 
In the neit moment the image of a swan may arise before me, 
thongh I had never seen the two birds together. In the two 
former inetanoeB, I am conscious that their co-esiatence in time 
■was the circmnstanee that enabled me to recollect tbem ; and 
equally conscious am I, that the latter was recalled to me by the 
joint operation of likeness and contrast. So it is with 
effwt i so too with order. So am I able to distinguish whether it 
was proxinuty in time, or continuity in space, that occaaioned me 
to recall B. on the mention of A. They cannot be indeed sepB^ 
rated &um contemporaneity ; for that would be to separate thnni 
from the mind itself. The act of conBciouanesa is indeed identical 
yith time considered in its essence. (I mean time per ee, aa 
contra-distinguished from, our nation of time; for this is always 
blended with the idea of apace, which as the contrary of time, is 
therefore its measure.) I^'erertheless the accident of seeing two 
objects at the same momeiit. acts as a, distinguishable cause from 
that of having seen them in the same place : and the tioie practical 
general law of association ia this ; that whatever makes certain 
parte of a total impression more vivid or distinct than the rest, 
will determine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of contem- 
poraneity, or (what I deem a more appropriate and philosophical 
t«rm) of continuity. But the will itself by confining and intensi- 
fying* the attention may arbitrarily give vividness or distinctness 
to any object whatsoever; and from hence we may deduce the 
uaelesGneas, if not the absurdity, of certain recent schemes wluoh 
promise an artificial memory, but which in reality can only pro- 
duce a confusion and debasement of the fancy. Sound logic, as 
the habitual subordination of the individual to the specioa, and of 
the species to the genus ; philosophical knowledge of facts undei- 
Ihe relation of cause and effect ; a cheerful and communicative 
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t«mper that dispnaeB na to notii^ the Bimilarities and contrasts of 
things, that we may he able to illustrate the one hy the other ; a 
qniet oouscience ; a condition fi-ee from amietiea : aoiuid health, 
and above all (as far as rdatca to passive remembrance) a healthy 
digestion ; these are the beat, theae are the only Ai-ts of Memory. 
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110 the beat of my knowledge DeaCai'teB was the first philosoplior 
. who introduced the absolute and essential heterogeneity of the 
Boul as intelligence, and the body aa matter. The assumption and 
the form of apeating have remained, thougK the denial of all other 
properties to matter bnt that of eitension, oa which denial the 
whole system of dualism ia grounded, has been long exploded. 
For since impenetrability is intelligible only as a mode of reaiat- 
ance, it« admission places the essence of vwitter in an act or power 
which it possesses in common with spirit, and body and spirit are 
therefore no longer absolutely heterogeneons, bat may, without any 
absurdity, be supposed to be different modes, or degrees in perfec- 
tion, of a common Bubstratum. To this poaaihitity, however, it was 
not the fashion to advert The soul was aiftiufcinj substance, and 
the body a yiace-fiUing substance. Yet the apparent action of each 
on the other pressed heavy on tlie philosopher on the one hand, and 
no less heavily on the other hand pressed the evident truth that the 
taw of causality holds only between homogeneous things, i.e., things 
having some common property, and cannot extend from one world 
into another, its opposite. A close analysis evinced it to be no leas 
absurd than the question whether a man's affection for his wife lay 
north-east or south-west of the love he bore towards his child f 
Leibnitz's doctrine of a pre-established harmony, whiuli he cer- 
tainly borrowed from Spinoza, who had himself taken the hint 
from Des Cartes' nnimnl machines, was, in its common interpreta- 
tion, too strange to survive the inventor, too repugnant to our 
common sense (which is not indeed entitled to a judicial voice in 
the courts of scientific philosophy, but whose whispers still esert 
a, strong secret influence). Even Wolf , the admirer and illustri'ius 
syatematizer of the Leibnitzian doctrine, contents himself with do- 
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fending the possibility of the idea, but does not adopt it as a part 
of the edifice. 

The hypothesis of Hylozoism, on the other side, is the death of 
aJl rational physiology, and indeed of all physical science ; for 
that requires a limitation of terms, and cannot consist with the 
arbitrary power of multiplying attributes by occult qualities. Bo- 
sides, it answers no purpose ; unless, indeed, a difficulty can bo 
solved by multiplying it, or that we can acquire a clearer notion of 
oui* soul by being told that we have a million souls, and that every 
atom of our bodies has a soul of its own. Far more prudent is it to 
admit the difficulty once for all, and then let it lie at rest. There 
is a sediment indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all the water 
above it is clear and transparent. The Hylozoist only shakes it 
up, and renders the whole turbid. 

But it is not either the nature of man or the duty of the philo- 
sopher to despair concerning any important problem, until, as in 
the squaring of the circle, the impossibility of a solution has been 
demonstrated. How the esse assumed as originally distinct from 
the scirej can ever unite itseK with it ; how being can transform 
itself into a knowing, becomes conceivable on one only condition ; 
namely, if it can be shown that the vis representativa, or the Sen- 
tient, is itself a species of being, i.e., either as a property or attri- 
bute, or as an hypostasis or seK- subsistence. The former is indeed 
the assumption of materialism ; a system which could not but be 
patronized by the philosopher, if only it actually performed what 
it promises. But how any ajffection from without can metamor- 
phose itself into perception or will, the materialist has hitheiix) 
left not only as incomprehensible as he found it, but has aggra- 
vated it into a comprehensible absurdity. For, grant that an 
object from without conld act upon the conscious self as on a 
consubstantial object ; yet such an affection could only engender 
something homogeneous with itself. Motion could only pro- 
pagate motion. Matter has no inward. We remove one surface, 
but to meet with another. We can but divide a particle into par- 
ticles ; and each atom comprehends in itself the properties of the 
material universe. Let any reflecting mind make the experiment 
of explaining to itself the evidence of our sensuous intuitions, from 
the hypothesis that in any given perception there is a something 
which has been communicated to it by an impact or an impression 
ab extra. In the first place, by the impact on the percipient o^ ens 
representans, not the object itself, but only its action or effect, will 
pass into the same. Not the iron tongue, but its vibrations, pass 
into the metal of the bell. Now, in our immediate perception, it- 



is uot the mere power or act of the object, but tlie object itself, 
whiiili is iwmodiiitely present. We might iiidcid attempt to ex- 
plain this result bj a chain of deductions and CDncluBions ; but 
tliat, firat, the verj faculty of deducing and concluding would 
eqnallj demajid an explanation ; and, eecondly. that there exists 
in fact no snoh intermediation by logical notions, such as tliose of 
cause and effect. It is the object itself, not the product of a 
ayllogiain, which ia present to our consciousness. Or would we 
explain this supervention of the object to the sensation, bj a, pro- 
ductive faculty set in motion by an impulse ; still the transition 
into the percipient of the object itself, from whicl. the impulse 
proceeded, assumes a power that can permeate and whollj poaseae 
the soul : 



And how came the i)ercipio5it here P And what ia become of the 
wonder-promising Matter, that was to perform all these marvels 
bj force of mere figure, weight, and motion .'' The most coiisiatent 
proceeding of the dogmatic materialist is to fall hack into the 
common rank of soul-and-bodifists ; to affect the mysterious, and 
declare the whole process a reyelation given and not to be under- 
stood, which it would be profane to examine too closely. DattM" 
noa iiUelligitar. But a revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a 
faith not commanded by the conscience, a philosopher may venture 
to pass by, without suspecting himself of any irreligious tendency. 

Thus as matei'ialism has been generally taught, it is utterly tm- 
intelligihie, and owes all its proselytes to the propensity bo com- 
mon among men, to mistake distinct images for clear conceptions, 
and vice versa, to reject as iuoonceiviible whatever from its own 
nature is unimaginable. But as soon as it becomes intelligible, it 
ceases to be materialism. In order to explain thinking, as a ma- 
terial phenomenon, it is necessary to refine matter into a :mere 
modification of inteUigenc*, with the twofold function of appear- 
ing saiA. perceiving. Even so did Priestley in his controversy with 
Price. He stripped matter of all its material properties, suusti- 
tuted spiritual powers, and when we expected to find a body, bo- 
hold, we had nothing but its ghost ! the apparition of a defunct 
substance 1 

I shall not dilate further on this subject, because it will (if God 
grant health and permission) be treated of at large and sysl.emati- 
cally in a work which I have many years been preparing, on the 
Productive Logos human and divine, with, and as an introdnctiox 
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lb, » fill] commentaiy on the Goapel of bt. John. To make myaelf 
mtelligtble, aa far aa mj preaeat subject requirea, it will bo auSt- 
cient bricflj to observe : 1. That all osBocisitioiL demanda and pre- 
Buppoeea the existence of the thoughts and imagea to be aeBOciated. 
S. The hypothesis of an external world exactlj correspondent to 
those images or modiiicationH of our own being, which alone (au- 
curding to this sjstem) we actuaUy behold, is as thorough idealiam 
aa Berkolej's, inasmuch aa it equallj (perhaps in a. more perfect 
degree) removes all reality and inunediateneae of peroeption, and 
placea us in a droajn-world of phantoms and spectres, the inexpli- 
cable swarm and equivocal generation of motions in our own 
brivina. 3, That this hypothesis neither involves the explanation, 
nor precludes the necessity, of a mechaniaui and co-adequate forces 
in thepercipicnt, which at the more than magic touch of the impulse 
fi-om without is to create anew for itself the correspondent object. 
The formation of a copy is not solved by the mere pre-esiatence 
of an original; the copyist of Kaffael's Transfiguration must re- 
peat more or lesa perfectly the process of Baffael. It would be 
easy to explain a thought from the image on tlie retina, and that 
from the geometry of light, if thia very light did not present the 
very same dif&culty. We might as rationally chant the Brd,bmin 
creed of the tortoise that supported the bear, that supported the 
elephant, that supported the world, to the tune of " Thia is the 
house that Jack built." The sic Deo placitum e«E we all admit as 
the sufficient cause, and the divine goodness aa the sufficient 
reason ; bnt on answer to the whence P and why P is no answer to 
the how P which alone ia the physiologist's concern. It is a mere 
tophimrta pigntm, and (as Bacon hath said) the arrogance of pu- 
aillaniniity, which lifts np the idol of a mortal's fancy, and com- 
mands UB to fall down and worship it ae a work of divine wi^om, 
an aticile or paUadium, fallen from heaven. By the very same 
argument the supporters of the Ptolemaic system might have rt- 
LoSed the Ifewtonian, and pointing to the aky with aelf-com 
plttoeut grin,* have appealed to common sense, whether the situ 
did not move and the earth stand stilL 
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AFTER I Lad BucCBBBiTely studied in the eohooJa of Locke, 
Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Hartli?j, and could find in neitlier 
of them an abiding place for my reason, I began to ask myself. Is 
a ayatem of philosophy, as different from mere history and historic 
olaasification possible? If poasible, what ore its necessary con- 
ditions P I was for a, while disposed to answer the first question 
in die negative, and to admit that the sole practicable employ- 
ment for the humiui mind was to observe, to collect, and to 
clasaify. But I soon felt that human nature itself fought up 
against this wilful resignation of intellect ; and as soon did I find, 
that tiie scheme taken with all its consequences and cleared of all 
incouBisteneieB was not less impracticable, than contra-natural. 
Assume in its fuU extent the position, mMl in intelleetu qucd non 
priue in sctuu, withoiat Leibuita's qualifying prmier ip»«fl» iitkl- 
lectum. and in the same sense, in which it was understood by 
Hartley and Condilliu; : and what Hume had demonstratively 
deduced from this concesBJon concerning cause and effect, will 
apply with equal and crushing force to all the other eleven 
cutegorioal forms,* and the logical functions coTresponding to 
them. How can we make bricks without straw ? Or build with- 
out cement ? We leam all tliinga indeed by occaaion of expe- 
nonoe; but the \ery facts so learnt force us inwiird on the 
antecedents, that must be pre-supposed in order to render ex- 
perience itself possible. The first book of Locke's Essays (if the 
supposed error, which it labouw to subvert, be nut a, mere thing 
(if straw, an abeurdity which no man ever did, or indited ever 
oould believe) is formed, on a 26ipiiTiia inpoCjjTriafas, and invo vi^s 
the old mistake of pum hoc : ergo, ^opter hoe. 

Tiie term, Philosophy, defines itself as an affectionate seeking 
after the truth; but Truth is tlie correlative of Being, 'rhifl 
ag^iin is no way conceivable, but by assuming as a postulate, that 
both are ab inUio, identical and co-inherent ; that intelligeufe and 
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kwjmg are reciprocally each other's substi*ate. I presained that 
this was a possible conception (i. e. that it involved no logical 
iiioonsonance) from the length of time diuing which the scholastic 
definition of the Supreme Being, as actus pwrissimus sine ulld poten- 
tialitate, was received in the schools of Theology, both by the 
Pontifician and the Reformed divines. The eai'ly study of Plato 
and Plotinus, with the commentaries and the Theologia Platonica 
of the illustrious Florentine ; of Proclus and Gemistius Pletho ; 
and at a later period of the " De Immenso et Innwraerahili" and 
the "De la causa, principio et uno" of the philosopher of Nola, 
wlio could boast of a Sir Philip Sidney, and Fulke Greville among 
his patrons, and whom the idolators of Rome bum€ as an atheist 
in the year 1660 ; had aU contributed to prepare my mind for the 
reception and welcoming of the Cogito quia su/m, et stmi quia 
Cogito; a philosophy of seeming hardihood, but certainly the 
most ancient, and therefore presumptively the most natural. 

Why need I be afraid ? Say rather how dare I be ashamed of 
the Teutonic theosophist, Jacob Behmen ? Many, indeed, and 
gross were his delusions ; and such as furnish frequent and ample 
occasion for the triumph of the learned over the poor ignorant 
shoemaker, who had dared think for himseK. But while we 
remember that these delusions were such as might be anticipated 
from his utter want of all intellectual discipline, and from his 
ignorance of rational psychology, let it not be forgotten that the 
latter defect he had in common with the most learned theologians 
of his age. Neither with books nor with book-learned men was 
he conversant. A meek and shy quietist, his intellectual powers 
were never stimulated into feverous energy by crowds of prose- 
lytes, or by the ambition of proselyting. Jacob Behmen was an 
enthusiast in the strictest sense, as not merely distinguished, but 
as contra-distinguished, from a fanatic. While I in part translate 
the following observations from a contemporary writer of the 
Continent, let me be permitted to premise, that I might have 
transcribed the substance from memoranda of my own, which 
were written many years before his pamphlet was given to -the 
world ; and that I prefer another's words to my own, partly as a 
tribute due to priority of publication; but stHl more from the 
pleasure of sympathy in a case where coincidence only was 
possible. 

Whoever is acquainted with the history of philosophy dui'mg 
tlife two or three last centuries, cannot but admit that there 
appears to have existed a sort of secret and tacit compact among 
the leanied, not to pass beyond a certain limit in speculative 
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acience. Tlie privilege of free thonght. bo highly extolled, hoa tX 
no time been held vulid in aetaal practice, except within this 
Uniit; and not a single stride beyond it has ever been yentnred 
without bringing obloqny on the traaagrcBBor. The few men of 
genius among the learned claas, who actually did ovei-step this 
boundary, anxiously avoided the appearance of having so done. 
Therefore the true depth of science, aod the penetration to the 
inmost centre, from which all the lines of knowledge d iverge to 
their ever distant circtunference, was abandoned to the iDiterate 
and the simple, whom nnstilled yearning, sjid an original ebul- 
liency of spirit, had urged to the investigation of the indwelling 
and living groond of all things. Theae then, becLtuae their names 
had never been enrolled in the guilds of the learned, were perse- 
cuted by the i-egietered livery-men as interlopers on their rights 
and privileges. All without distinction were branded as fanatics 
and phantiista ; not only those whose wild and exorbitaait imagi- 
nations had actually engendered only extravagant and grotesque 
phantasms, and whose productions were, for the moat part, poor 
copies and gross caricatures of genuine inspiration; but the tally 
inspired likewise, the originals themselves '. And this for no 
other reason, but because they were the unlearned, men of humble 
and obscure occupations. "When, and from whom among the 
literati by profession, have we ever heard the divine doxology 
repeated, " J thank Tliee Father I Lord of Heaven mul Earth ! 
beeauge Thov. iiaat hid Iheae things from the teise and jn-udent, and 
hast reiiealed tkem v/nto babes." * No ! the haughty priests of 
learning, not only banished from the schools and marts of science 
all who had dared draw living waters from the /ouiif aii!, but drove 
them out of the very Temple, which meantime the buyers, and 
Bdlera, and money-cliangers were suffered to make a den of thieves. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any substantial ground 
for this contemptuous pride in those literati, who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves by their scorn of Bohmen, De Thoyras, 
George Tax, &c. ; unless it be that they could write orthogra- 
phically, make smootJi periods, and had the fashions of authoraliip 
almost literallyat their fingers' ends, while the latter, in simplicity 
if soul, made their words immediate echoes of their feelings. 
Hence the frequency of those phrases among them, which have 
been nustaken for pretences to inmiediate inspiration ; as for 
instonce, " It was delivered tmta me ;" " I strove not to speak;" " 1 
said, Iwill be silent ;" " but the icord was in mi; Aeorf as a bumijig 
jirci" "and T could not forbear." Hence too the unvrillingnesB to 



({itd offence; Lence the foresitrht, nnd the dread of the clamours 
whicli wonld be riuBed against them, sc freqAieatlj 
ifntinga of theae men, and espieased, as was natural, in the words 
I'f the only book with which they were familiar. " Woe is ms 
that I am become a. man of strife, and a man of contention ; ] 
love peace ; the soiila of men are dear unto me : jet because I 
seek for light every one of them doth curse me !" O ! it wqnirea 
deeper feeling and a atronger imagination than belong to most of 
those to whom reasoning and fluent expression hare been aa a trade 
learnt in boyhood, to conceive with what might, with what inward 
strivings and commotion, the conception of a new and vital truth 
takea poaseaaion of an uneducated man of genius. Hia meditations 
are almost inevitably employed a ' 
for " the world is not hia friend, 
then, be aurpri»ed that, under a 

and ao unusual, the man's body should sympathise with the 
stjiiggles of his mind ; or that he should at timea be so far 
deluded as to mistake the tumultuous seasations of his nerves, and 
the co-exiating apectrea of his fancy, as parts or aymbols of the 
truths which were opening on him P It has indeed been plausibly 
observed, that in order to derive any advantage, or to collect any 
intelligible meaning from the writings of these ignorant U^ystics, 
the reader must bring with him a spirit and judgment superior 
to that of the writers themselves 



a the eternal or the everlasting, 
nor the world's law." Need we, 
1 excitement at once so atrong 



— A sophism, which I fully agree with Warburton, is unworthy ot ' 
UiltoD i how much more so of the awful Person in whose mouth 
he haa placed it t One assertion I will venture to make, as sug- 
gested by my own experience, that there exist f olioa on the human 
underataiiding, and the nature of man, which would have a far 
juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, if in the whole hugu 
volume there could be found as much fulness of heart and intellect 
as burst forth in many a simple page of George Fox, Jacob 
Behmen, and even of Behmen's commentator, the pious and fervid 
WiUiam Law. 

The feeling of gratitude, which I cheriah towards these men, 
has caused me to digress further than I had foreseen or proposed ; 
but to have passed them over in an hiatorical sketch of my literary 
life and opinions, would have seemed to me like the denial of a 
debt, the concealment of a boon. For the writings of these 
Uysijcs acted in no alight deg^ree to prevent my mind fi-om being 
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impriaoned within the outhne of any single dogmatic fijatom 
They contributed to keep aliro tie ieart in the head; gave me 
an indistinct, yet stirring luid working presentiment, tliat aJl the 
produute of the mere reflective faculty partook of death, and were 
us the rattling twigs imd eprays in winter, into which a. aap waa 
yet to be propelled, from some root to which I had not penetrated, 
it they were to afford my bouI either food or ehelter. II they 
■were too ofton a moring clowd of smoke to me hy day, yet they 
wore always a pillar of fire throughout the night, during my 
wimderinga through the wilderDess of doubt, and enabled me to 
Bkirt, without crossing, the sandy deBerts of utter unbelief. That 
the Byst«m is capable of being converted into bal irreligious 
Pfljitheism, I well tnow. The Ethics of Spinoza may, or may not, 
he un instance. But at no time could I believe, that in itself and 
is incompatible with religion, natural, or revealed : 
n most thoroughly perauaded of the contrary. The 
writings of the illustriouH sage of Eonigabarg, the founder of the 
Critical Philosophy, more than any other work, at once invigor- 
ated ajid disciplined my understanding. The originality, the 
depth, and the compression of the thoughts ; the novelty and 
subtlety, yet solidity and imporia^nce, of the distinctions! the 
Hdamantine chain of the logic ; and I will venture to add (paradox 
Bs it will appear to those who have taken their notion of Immanuel 
Jtant, from Reviewers and Frenchmen) the clearness and evidence 
of the Critique of the Pure Reason ; of the Judgment ; of tha 
Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosophy, and of his Religion 
within the hounds of Pure Reason, took possession of me aa with 
a giant's hand. After fifteen years familiarity with them, I still 
read these and all his other productions with undiminished de- 
light and Increasing admiration. The few passages that remained 
obscnre to me, after due efforts of thought, (as the chapter on 
original apperception), and the apparent contradictions which 
occur, I soon found were hints and insinuations referring to ideas, 
which Kant cither did not think it prudent to avow, or which he 
considered as consistently left behind in a pure analysis, not of 
human nature in toto, but of the speculative intellect aliine. 
Hei'O therefore he was constrained to commence at the point of 
reflection, or natural consciousness : while in his moral system he 
was permitted to assume a higher ground (the autonomy of thd 
will) as a postulate deducible from the unconditional command, 
or [vo tOe technical language of his school) the categorical im- 
par.itive, of the consoience. He had been in imminent danger of 
*" (Igecutjon during the reign of the late Idng of Prussia, that 
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■trange compound of lawless debanchery and priest-ridden suptT- 
stition : and it is probable that he had little inclination, in his 
old age, to act over again the fortunes and hair- breadth escapes 
of Wolf. The expulsion of the first among Kant's disciples, who 
attempted to complete his system, from the university of Jena, 
with the confiscation and prohibition of the obnoxious work by 
the joint efforts of the courts of Saxony and Hanover, supplied 
expciimental proof that the venerable old man's caution was not 
groundless. In spite therefore of his own declarations, I could 
never believe it was possible for him to have meant no more by 
his NouTtwnon, or Thing in Itself, than his mere words express; 
or that in his own conception he confined the whole plastic power 
to the forms of the intellect, leaving for the external cause, for the 
materiale of our sensations, a matter without form, which is 
doubtless inconceivable. I entertained doubts likewise, whether 
in his own mind, he even laid all the stress, which he appears to 
do, on the moral postulates. 

An idea, in the highest sense of that word, cannot be conveyed 
but by a symbol ; and, except in geometry, all symbols of neces- 
sity involve an apparent contradiction. 4>a>vr)a-€ 'Swerola-Lv : and for 
those who could not pierce through this symbolic husk, his writings 
were not intended. Questions which cannot be fully answered 
without exposing the respondent to personal danger, are not en- 
titled to a fair answer ; and yet to say this openly would in many 
cases furnish the very advantage which the adversary is insidi- 
ously seeking after. Yeracity does not consist in saying, but in 
the intention of communicating truth ; and the philosopher who 
cannot utter the whole truth without conveying falsehood, and at 
the same time, perhaps, exciting the most malignant passions, is 
constrained to express himself either mythically or equivocally. 
When Kant therefore was importuned to settle the disputes of 
his commentators himseK, by declaring what he meant, how could 
ho decline the honours of martyrdom with less offence, than by 
simply replying, " I meant what I said, and at the age of near 
fourscore, I have something else, and more important to do, than 
to write a commentary on my own works." 

richte's Wissenachaftslehre, or Lore of Ultimate Science, was to 
add the key-stone of the arch : and by commencing with an act, 
instead of a thing or substance, Fichte assuredly gave the first 
mortal blow to Spinozism, as taught by Spinoza himself; and 
supplied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, and of a meta- 
physique truly systematic: (i. e. having its spring and principle 
within itself.) But this fundamental idea he overbuilt with a 
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teayy masB of niei'e notions, and psychologioal acta of arbiti-ary 
leHecticiB. Tliua hie theury degenerated into a cmde egoiemias,* 
a, boaatful and byperatoic lioatility to Nature, aa lifeless, godless, 
and altogotlier unholy; while his religion consisted in the aBsump- 
tion of a mere ordo ordimiKa, which we were permitteil exoterica to 
call Qod; andhia ethies in an ascetic, and almOHtmonkiahiUiui-tifi.- 
cation of the niitiiral paBsionfl and desireB. 

In Schelling's Nittvr-l'hUo»ophie, and the System dea (rajwcen- 
dentalea Idealiemui, 1 first found a, genial coincidence with mucb 
that I had toilod oat for myself, and a powerful aBsiatance in 
what I had yet to do, 

J hare inti'odueed f has statement ss appropriate to the narratiTS 
nature of this sketch ; yet rather in reference to the work which 
1 h ive announced in a preceding page, than to my present sub- 
ject. It would be but a mei-e act of justice to myself, were I to 
wiirn my futui'e readers, that an identity of thought, or eren 
similarity of phrase will not he at all times a certain proof that 
the passage has been borrowed from Sehelling. or that the con- 
ceptions were originally learnt from him. In tbia instance, as 
in the di-amatic lectures of Schlegel to which I haTe before 
alluded, from the aame motive of self-defence against the charge 
of plsgiariam, many of the most striking resemblances, indeed all 
the main and fundamental ideas, were born and matured in my 
mind before I had ever seen a single page of the German Philo- 
sopher ; aad I might indeed affirm with truth, before the more 
important works of Sehelling had been written, or at least made 
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pablic. Mm- ia this uoiuciiionee at uU to be wondered at. 
bad studied in tlic same Bcbuol; been disciplined by the BajQ6 
preparatory pbilosopljy, namely, the vrritiaga of Kant; we had 
bofh equal obligatiunB to the polar logic and dynamic pb ilneoph j 
of Giordano Btuao ; und Scbelling has lately, and, d 
acquisition, aTowed that same affectionate reverence for tbo 
labuura of Behmen, and other mystica, which I had formed at ii 
much earlier period. The coincidence of Schelling'a eystem with 
certain general ideas of Bebmen, bo decliirea to have been mpi-o 
coincidence ; while my obUgatiooB have been more direct. He 
needs give to Behmen only feelings of sympathy; while I owe 
b im a debt of gratitude. God forbid ! that I should be suspected 
nt a wish to enter into a rivalry with Scbelling for the honours ao 
unequivocally bis right, not only as a great and original genius, 
but as the founder of the PhiloHophy of Natwe, and as the most 
BnoeesHful improver of the Dynamic* System which, begun by I 
Bruno, was re-inti-oduced {in a more phiioaopbioal form, and I 
treed from all its impurities and visionary accompaniments) by 
Kant; in whom it was the native and necessary growth of bis 
own Hyatem, Kant'a followers, however, on whom (for the greater 
part) their maflter'a cloak had fallen without, or with a very 
scanty portion of, hia spirit, had adopted his dynamic ideas, only 
BB a more refined species of mechanics. With exception of one 
« of iDdactlan. wllb Kbich 
DDd tin nij opti' 
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jr tw:t fuadamental ideaa, which caimot be withheld Ei'oin Pichto, 
to Schelling we owe the completion, and the most important 
victories, of thia revolution in philosophy. To me it will be 
happineaa and honour enough, should I succeed in rendering the 
Bjatem itself intelligible to my conntrymen, and in the application 
of it to the most awful of Buhjecta for the moat impnitant of pur- 
poses. Whether a work ia the offspring of a man's own aph-it, 
and the product of original thinking, will be diacovcrod by those 
who are its aole legitimate judges, by better tests than the mci'e 
reference to dates. For readers in general, let whatever ahaU be 
found in thia or any future work of mine that reaembleB, or eoin- 
cidea with, the dochinos of my German predeceaaor, though con- 
temporary, be wholly attributed to him ; provided, that the abaence 
of distinct references to his books, which I could not at all timea 
make with tmth as designating citations or thoughts actually de- 
rived from him; and which, I tnist, would, after this general 
acknowledgment be Buperfluous ; be not chai'ged on me as an un- 
generous concealment or intentional plagiarism. I have not 
indeed {eheu 1 ret ajigusta domi 1) been hitherto able to procure 
more tlian two of bis books, viz. the 1st volume of his collected 
Tracta, and hia System of Transcendental Idealiam; to which, 
however, I must add a small pamphlet against Fichte, the spirit 
•?f which was to my feelings painfuDy ineongruous with the prin- 
ciples, and which (with the usual allowance afforded to an anti- 
thesis) displayed the love of wisdom rather than the wisdom of 
love. I regard truth as a divine ventriloquiat ; I care not from 
whose mouth the sounds are supposed to proceed, if only the 
words are audible and inteUigible. "AJbeit, I must confess to be 
half in doubt, whether I should bring it forth or no, it being so 
contrary to the eye of the world, and the world so potent in moat 
men's hearts, that I shall endanger either not to be regarded or 
not to be understood."— Mutoh ; Meason of Civm-ck Gouemmeni. 

And to conclude the subject of citation, with a cluster of cita- 
tions, which, as taken from books not in common use, may contri- 
bute to the reader's amusement, as a voluntary before a, sermon. 
"Dolet mihi quidem deliciia literaTTtm inescatoi guiiito jam kotainea 
adeo BBge, prcesertwn qui Christia/aos se jprofitentu/r, et leyere nui quod 
ad deleetittioitem facit, mmtmeani nihil: wide et difcipliniB eeserioret 
et philoeopkia ipsa jam fere prorffua etiam a doctia negliffUMtur. 
QuiOd quidem proposilmn Btadiorum, nisi wulvm eorrigiiwr, tain 
tnaipiwm, rebus inernmnodu/m daMt, quam dedit Barburies olim. 
Pertmax ree Barbaries e»l,fateor ; sed w,vtmB potest Itunen, qiiam ilia 
noUities et persuasa prudentia litenarum, guce n ratione cai-et. 
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$api4Mtice virtuiisque specie mortales miset'e circumducit, Succedet 
igitur, ut arbitror, hand ita Tnulto post, pro msticand secidi nostri 
ruditate captatrix ilia commimi-loqiieiitia robur anivii virilis oTnne, 
(ymnem virtutem masculami profligatura, nisi cavetv/r"* A too pro- 
phetic remark, which has been in fulfilment from the year 1680, to 
the present 1815. N.B. By persuasa prudentia, Grynseus means 
self-complacent common sense as opposed to science and philoso- 
phic reason. 

" Bst medius ordo et velut equestHs Ingeniorum quidem sagacixim 
et rebus hv/manis conimodorwrriy non tamen in primam magnitudhiem 
'paieTvti'wm, JEorwm hominmny ut ita dicam, major annona est, 
8edulv/m esse, nihil t&mere loqui, assvsscere labori, et imagine pru- 
dentioB et modestioe tegere angustiores partes captus dwm, exercita- 
tionem et usum, quo isti in civilibus rebus poUeifd, pro natura et rruig* 
nitudine ingenii plerique accipiunt." — Babclaii Abgenis, p. 71. 

" As therefore, physicians are many times forced to leave such 
methods of curing as themselves know to be fittest, and being 
over-ruled by the sick man's impatience, are fain to try the best 
they can : in like sort, considering how the case doth stand with 
the present age, full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
would {if our subject permitted it) yield to the stream thereof. 
That way we would be contented to prove our thesis, which being 
the worse in itself, notwithstanding is now by reason of common 
imbecility the fitter and likelier to be brooked." — ^Hookeb. 

K this fear could be rationally entertained in the controversial 
age of Hooker, under the then robust discipline of the scholastic 
logic, pardonably may a writer of the present times anticipate a 
scanty audience for abstinisest themes, and truths that can neither 
be communicated or received without effort of thought, as well 
as patience of attention. 

•• Che s'io non erro al calcolar de' punti. 
Par ch' Asinina Stella a noi predomini, 
£'1 Somaro e'l Castron b1 sian congiuntL 
II tempo d' Apuleio piu non si nomini : 
Che se allora un sol Huom sembrava on Asino, 
MillQ Asini a' miei di rassembran Huomini !" 

Di Salvator Rosa Satib. L L IQ. 

* SncON Gktkjkus, eandido lectori, prefixed to the Latin translation of PUto by Marsfllof 
Ficinns. Lugduni, 1557. 
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The word is not in JolinHon, nor hsTe I met 
with it elsewhere." Neither have I ! I conatmcted it myself from 
the Greek worda, rlt tv ■KXarriiv i.e. to shape into one; hecanse, 
having to convey a new sense, I thought that a, new term would 
both aid the recollection of my meaning, and prevent its heing 
eonfounded with the naual import of the word, imagination. 
" But thia ia pedantry 1" Not neceasarily ao, I hope. If I am not 
mis-informed, pedantry oonsista in the use of words nnanitable to 
the time, place, and company. The language of the market 
would bo in tie schools as pedantic, though it might not he re- 
probated by that name, aa the language of the achoola in the 
market. The mere man of the world, who inaiBta that no othei" 
terms but such as occur in common conversation should be em- 
ployed in a scientific disquisition, and with no greater precision, 
ie as truly a pedant ae the man of tetters, who either OTer-rating 
the acquirementa of his auditors, or misled by his own familiarity 
with technical or scholastic terms, converaea at the wiue-table 
with hia mindflsed on hia musenm or laboratory; even though 
the latter pedant instead of desiring his wife to make the tea, 
should bid her add to the ^aami. gaff, of tkea Sinensis the ozyd of 
hydrogen aaturated with caloric. To use the colloquial {and in 
truth somewhat vulgar) metaphor, if the pedant of the cloister, 
and the pedant of the lobby, both smell equally of the shop, yet 
the odour from the Eiusaian binding of ^ood old authentic-look- 
ing foUoB and quartos ia leaa annoying than the steams from the 
tavern or bagnio. Nay, though the pedantiy of the scholar 
shoidd betray a little ostentation, yet a well-conditioned mind 
would more eaaUy, methinks, tolerate the fox brush of learned 
vanity, than the eane culoUerw of a contemptuous ignorance, that 
assumes a merit from mutilation in the self-consoling sneer at 
the pompous incumbrance of tails. 

The first leason of philosophic discipline ia to wean the student's 
attention from the degrees of things, which alone form the voca- 
bidaiy of common life, and to direct it to the kind abstracteil 
from degree. Thus the chemical atudent is taught not to be 
startled nt disquiaitions on the heat in ice, or on lat«nt and fixiblc 
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light. In encli discourse the iuBti-uctor has bo otlier alteiiiativa 
than either to use old words with new meanings (the plan adopted 
bj Dai-win in his Zoonomia;) or to introduce new terma, after the 
eiamplu of Unnama, and the framera of the present chemical 
nomenclature. The latter mode is evidently preferable, ■ 
only that the former demands a twofold exertion of thought in 
one and the iame act. For the reader (or hearer) ia required not 
c>nly to learn and bear in mind the new definition ; tut to un- 
learn, and keep out of his view, the old and habitual meaning ; a 
far more difficult and pei^plexing task, and for which the 
semblance of eschewing pedantrf seeme to me an inadequate < 
pensation. Where indeed, it ia in our power to recall an appro- 
propriate term that had without suiEcient reason become obsolete, 
it ia doubtless a less evil to restore than to coin anew. Thus to 
express in one word all that appertains to the perception consi- 
dered as passive, and merely recipient, I have adopted from our 
elder classics the word sensuous ,- becanse senaval is not at present 
naed, except in. a bad aenae, or at least as a moral distinction, 
while senrntine and lensible would each convey a different meaning. 
ThnB too I have followed Hooker, Sanderson, Milton, &c. in 
designating the immediateness of any act or object of knowlege 
by the word intaHiiM, used sometimeB subjectively, aometinies 
objectively, even as we use the word thought ; now as the thought, 
or act of thinking, and now as a thought, or the object of our 
reflection; and we do this without confusion or obscurity. Ike 
very words, objective and g^ibjective, of such constant recurrence in. 
the achoola of yore, I have ventured to re-introduce, becauae I 
could not so briefly or conveniently, by any more familiar terms, 
distinguish the pereipere from the percipi. Lastly, I have cau- 
tiously diacriminated the terms, the reason, and the understand- 
ing, encouraged and confirmed by the authority of our genuina 
dirines, and philosophers, before the Bevolution. 
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I Bay, that 1 waa confirmod by authority bo venerable: for I hoA 
previous and higher motives in my own conviction o£ the iniport- 
anct!, nay, of the necessity of the distinction, aa both an ind^pcn- 
aable condition and a vital part of all sound speculation in 
metaphysics, ethical or theologicaL To establish this distinction 
was one main object of The Friend ; if even in a biography of my 
own literary life I can with propriety refer to a work which was 
printed ratJicr than published, or bo published that it hud been 
well for the unfortimate author if it had remained in mannscriptl 
I hare oven at this time bitter cause fur remembering that, which 
a number of my sabacribera have hut a trifling motive for forgetr 
ting, This efFuaion might have been spared ; but I would feign 
flatter myself that the reader wiU be loss austere than an oriental 
professor of the bastinado, who, during an attempt to extort psr 
argv.menia,m baetUinuiii a full confession from a culprit, inter- 
rupted hia outcry of pain by reminding him, that it was " a mere 
digression !" " All this noise, Sir ! is nothing to the point, and no 
sort of answer to my questions!" "Ah! but" (replied the suf- 
ferer) " it is the most pertinent reply in nature to your blows," 

An imprudent man of common goodness of heart, cannot but 
wish to turn even his impnidenoes to the benefit of others, as t«r 
as this is possible. If therefore any one of the readere of this 
semi-narrative should be preparing or intending a periodical 
work, I warn him, in the first place, against trusting in the 
number of names on his subscription list. For he cajm.ot be 
certain that the names were put down hy sufficient authority ; or 
should that be ascertained, it still remains to be known whether 
they were not extorted by some over zealous friend's importunity: 
whether the subscriber had not yielded his name merely from 
want of courage to answer, no 1 and with the intention of drop- 
ping the work as soon as possible. One gentleman procured me 
nearly a hundred names for The Friend, and not only took 
frequent opportunity to remind me of his success in his canvass, 
but laboured to impress my mind with the sense of the obligation, 
I was under to the subecriberB; for (as he Teiy pertinently admo- 
nished me) " flfty-two shillings a year was a large sum to be 
bestowed on one individuBl, where there were so many objects of 
charity with strong claims to the assistajice of the benevolent." 
Of these hundred patrons ninety thrsw up the publication before 
the fourth number, without any notice; though it was well known 
to them, that in consequence of the distance, and the slownesa 
and irregularity of the conveyance, I was compelled to lay in a 
stock of stamped paper for at leaab eight weeks beforehand i each 
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fheet of wliicli stood me in five-pence previous io its aiiival at my 
printer's ; though the subscription money was not to be received 
till the twenty-first week after the commencement of the work ; 
and lastly, though it was in nine cases out of ten impracticable 
for me to receive the money for two or three numbei-s without 
paying aaa equal sum for the postage. 

In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one fact among 
many. On my list of subscribers, among a considerable numbei 
of names equally flattering, was that of an Earl of Cork, with his 
address. He might as well have been an Earl of Bottle for aught 
I knew of him, who had been content to reverence the peerage in 
abstractor rather than in concretis. Of course The Friend was 
regularly sent as far, if I remember right, as the eighteenth 
number: i.e., till a fortnight before the subscription was to bo 
paid. And lo ! just at this time I received a letter from his lord- 
ship, reproving me in language far more lordly than courteoua 
for my impudence in dii'ecting my pamphlets to him, who knew 
nothing of me or my work ! Seventeen or eighteen numbers of 
which, however, his lordship was pleased to retain, probably for 
the culinary or the post-culinary conveniences of his servants. 

Secondly, I warn all others from the attempt to deviate from 
the ordinary mode of publishing a work by the trade. I thought, 
indeed, that to the purchaser it was indifferent whether thirty 
per cent, of the purchase-money went to the booksellers or to the 
government ; and that the convenience of receiving the work by 
the post at his own door would give the preference to the latter. 
It is hard, I own, to have been labouring for years in collecting 
and arranging the materials ; to have spent every shilling that 
coiild be spared after the necessaries of life had been furnished, 
in buying books, or in joumies for the purpose of consulting them, 
or of acquiring facts at the fountain head ; then to buy the paper, 
pay for the printing, &c., all at least fifteen per cent, beyond what 
the trade would have paid ; and then after all to give thirty pei 
cent., not of the net profits, but of the gross results of the sale, tc 
a man who has merely to give the books shelf or warehouse room, 
and pennit his apprentice to hand them over the counter to those 
who may ask for them ; and this too copy by copy, although if 
the work be on any philosophical or scientific subject, it may be 
years before the edition is sold off. All this, I confess, must 
seem a hardship, and one, to which the products of industry in 
no other mode of exertion are subject. Yet even this is better, 
f ai better, than to attempt in any way to unite the functions ol 
author and publisher. But the most prudent mode is to sell th€ 
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copyright, at lenat of ojie or moi-e editionB, for the most that tii* 
U'ade will offer. By few only am a large remunenttion be 
sjtpected; but fifty pounds and ease of mind are of more real 
advBjitage to a literary man, than the chance of five hundred with 
the certainty of insult Eind degrading anxieticB. I ehiiil have 
been grievonsly miannderatood if thia statement should be inter- 
preted as wiitten with the desire of detracting from the character 
of booksellers or publiahera, The individuals did not make the 
l&wa and customs of their trade, but, as in every other trade, talie 
them as they find them. Till the evil can be proved to be remove- 
able and without the aubstitution of an equal or greater inoon. 
venience, it were neither wise or manly even to complain of it. 
But to nse it aa a pretext for speaking, or even for thinking 01 
feeling, unkindly or opprobriouEily of the tradesmen, as individuala, 
would be something worae than unwise or even than unmanly i it 
would be immoral and calumnious ! My motivea point in a far 
different direction and to far other objects, aa will be aeen in the 
ooncluflion of the chapter. 

A learned and exemplary old clergyman, who many yeara ago 
went to hia i-eward followed by the regrets and bleasings of his 
flock, published at his own expense two volamea octavo, entitled, 
A New Theory of Redemption. The work was most severely 
handled in the Monthly or Critical Eeview, I forget which, and this 
unprovoked hostility became the good old man's favourite topic of 
conversation among his friends. Well 1 (he used to exclaim) in 
the second edition I shall have an opportunity of exposing both 
the ignorance and the malignity of the anonymous critic. Two 
or three years however passed by without any tidings from the 
bookaeller, who had undertaken tie printing and publication ol 
the work, and who was perfectly at bia ease, aa the author was 
known to be a man of large property. At length the accounts 
were written for ; and in the course of a few weeks they were 
presented by the rider for the house, in person. My old friend 
put on his spectacles, and holding the scroll with no very firm 
hand, l>egan *' Foper, so mucft. : Oh, moderate enough— not at all 
beyond roy expectation ! Pritding, so natch : well ! moderate 
enough ! Stitching, coters, adfeertisemenU, eairriage, &e., so mucft," 
— StiU nothing amisa. Selleridge {for orthography is no necessary 
part of a bookseller's literary acquirement) £3 3b. " Bless me ! 
only three guineas for the what d'ye call it ? the selhridge V " No 
more, sir," repKed the rider. " Nay, tut that is ioo moderate," 
rejoined my old friend. " Only three guineas for gelling a thou- 
■and copies of a work m two volumes?" „ Oh, sirl" ciies the 



jonng tmvdler, " jon have miatakeu the woi-d. Tbere have heaa 
none of them aold i the; have be<n sent back from Londun loi 
ago J and this £3 3d. is fur the cellarage, or warehouae-room iu <>i 
book ceUar." The work was in consequence proferred from tha 
ominous cellar of the publisher's to the author's garret ; mid o 
presenting a copy to an aoqnaintance, the old gentleman nacd 1 
t«ll the anocdote with great humonr and still greater good 
nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far more than j 
equal Bulferer for it, at the very outset of my authorship. Toward , 
the close of the first year from the time that, in an inanspicious 
hour, I left the friendly cloisters and the happy grove of quiet, 
ever honoured Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded by 
sundry philanthropista and auti-polentiats to set on foot a periodi- 
cal work, entitled The Watchman, that [according to the genera] 
motto of the work) aU might know the truik, and ihat the tniih 
might make us free I In order to eiempt it from the stamp-taK, 
and likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt of a war gainst freedom, it was to be published on every 
eighth day, thirtj-two pages, large octavo, closely printed, a: 
price only fourpenee. Accordingly with a flaming prospectus, [ 
" Knowledge is Power," " To cry the state of the political atmo- 
aphere," and so forth, I set off on a, tour to the north, from Bristol 
to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring customers, preaching by 
the way in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, i 
blue coat and white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman 
Babylon might be seen on me. For I was at that time and long 
after, though a Trinitarian (i.e., ad normam Flatonis) in philos 
phy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion; more accurately, I w 
a psikatthrapiat, one of those who believe our Lord to have been 
the real Son of Joseph, and who lay the main stress on the Beaur- 
reotion rather than on theOmcifision. O ! never can I remember 
those days with either shame or regret. Por I was most sincere^ 
most disinterested ! My opinions were indeed in many and most 
important points erroneous ; but my heart was single. Wealth, . 
rank, life itself, then seemed cheap to me, compared with the into- I 
rests of (what I believed to be) the truth, and the wiU of my j 
Maker. I cajinot even accuse niyself of having been actuated by j 
vanity ; for in the expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of 
myadf at all. 

ICy campaign commenced at Birmingham ; and my first attack I 
was on a rigid Calvinist, a lullow-chandler by trade. 
tall dingy man, in whom length was so predominant OTer breadth^ I 
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thut hi; tnigbt almost have been borrowed for a foundry pulcer, 
O ikat face I a face kut ffupaa-m ! I have it before me a,t this 
moment. Tlie lanir., block, twine-like hair, piiigui-nitesceat, cut in 
a straight lifie along the black etubble of his thin gunpowder eye- 
brows, that looked like a scorched after-math from a laat weed's 
ehaving. HIb coat collar behind in perfect imiBon, both of coloni 
and lustre, with the coarae yet glib cordage that I suppose he 
called his hair, and which with a bend inward at the nape of the 
neck (the only approach to lieiure in his whole figure) slunk in 
behind his waistcoat ; while the countenance lank, dark, very 
hard, and with strong, perpendicular furrows, gave me a fliTTi 
notion of some one looking at me through a used gridiron, aU 
Boot, grease, and iron I But he was one of the thorongh-bred, a 
true lover of liberty, and (I was informed) had proved to the 
satisfaction of many, tliat Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the 
second beast in the Revelations, tliat spofce like a dragon. A 
person to whom one of my letters of recommendation had. been 
addressed was my introducer. It was a new event in my life, my 
first stroke in the new business I had undertaken of an author, 
yea, and of an author trading on hia own account. My com- 
panion after eome imperfect sentences and a multitude of bums 
and haas abandoned the clause to his client; andl commenced an 
harangue of balf on hour to Fhileleutheroa, the tallow-chandler, 
varying my nofas thi-ough the whole gamut of eloquence from the 
ratiocinati 'ii to the declamatory, and in the latter from the 
pathetic ti the indignant. I argued, I described, I promised, I 
prophesied, and beginning with the captivity of nations I ended 
with the near approach of the millennium, finishing the whole with 
Boine of my own verses describing that glorious state out of the 
Beligions Musings : 



Ab ami to eulh, piiniiined vLsiunIs I 

Swwt Kboes of ni»«rtHy nii>l(KllM, 
And ofktuTS ^n(blcli«d frum be^ lA Ad 
And Uie; tbnt rrom Lhe CTfaUII river 
Spring ap oa fr&ditiiFd vlng, Ambroa 
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My taper man of lights listened with x*crseverant and praise- 
worthy patience, though (as I was afterwards told on compiiiininn 
of certain gal'H that were not altogether ambrosial) it was a melt- 
ing day with iiin!, "And what, sv," he said, after a short pause, 
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"DUght the cost beP" "Only fonrpence," (0! how I Mt the 
(Uiti-climai, the ahyamal hathos of that fourpence) ! " only four- 
pence, air, each nnmbor, to be published on every eighth day." 
" That ctaies to a deal of money at the end of a year. And how 
much did you say there was to be for the money ?" " Thirty-two 
pagea, sirl large octavo, closely printed." "Thirty and two 
pages P Bless me, why eicept what I doea in a fftnulj way on the 
Sabbath, that'a moi-e than I ever reads, sir I all the yearroimd. I 
am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, sir ! for hberty 
and truth, and all them sort of things, but aa to this, no offence, I 
hope, air, I must beg to be eicuaed." 

So ended my first canvass. From causes that I shall presently 
mention, I made bnt one other application in person. This took 
place at Manchester, to a atately and opulent wholesale dealer 
in cottons. He toot my letter of introduction, and having 
perused it, measured me from head to foot, and again from foot 
to head, Bsd then ashed if I had any hill or invoice of the thing. 
I presented my prospectus to him ; he rapidly skimmed and 
htunmed over the first side, and still more rapidly the second and 
conclnding page ; crushed it within his fingers and the palm of 
Lis hand ; then most deliberately and significantly rubbed and 
smoothed one part against the other; and, lastly, putting it into 
bia pocket, turned his back upon me with an " ovei'-run with these 
flrticlee '," and so, without another syllable, retired into his count- 
ing-house ; and, I can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement. 

This, as I have aaid, was my second and last attempt. On re- 
turning baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed to re- 
peat the miracle of Orpheus with the Bmmmagem patriot, I dined 
■with the tradesman who had introduced me to him. After dinner 
^e importuned me to amoke a. pipe with him and two or three other 
iUwiiinati of the same rank. I objected, both because I was en- 
gaged to spend the evening with a minister and his friends, and 
because I had never smoked except once or twice in my lifetime, 
and then it waa herb tobacco mixed with Oronooko. On the as- 
■urance, however, that the tobacco waa equally mild, and seeing too 
that it waa of a yellow colour (not forgetting the lamentable diffi- 
culty I have always experienced in saying no ! and in abstaining 
from what the people about me were doing), I took half a pipe, 
filling the lower half of the bowl with salt I was soon, however, 
compelled to resign it, in consequence of a giddineaa and distresa- 
ful feeling in my eyes, which, aa I had drank bnt a single glaas of 
ale, must, 1 knew, have been the effect of the tobacco. Soon after, 
deeming myself recovered, I sallied forth to my engagement ; bat 
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lliBwalk and the freBhairbruuglit on all the aymptoniH again, and 
I had. floarcely eatered the mmiater's drawiag-room, and opennd a 
small packet of letters which he had received from Bristol for me, 
ore I sank back on the sofa in a Bort of awoon rather than sleep. 
Fortunately, I had. found juat time enough to inform him of the 
confused state ot m; feelings and of the occasion. For here and 
'.hua I lay, mj face like a wall that is whitewashing, deathly pale, 
and with the cold drops of perspiration running down it from my 
forehead, wlule one after another there dropped in the diOerent 
genUtiinen who had been invited to meet and spend the evening 
with me, to the number of from fifteen to twenty. As the poison 
of tobacco acts hut for a short time, I at length awoke from in- 
sensibility, and looked round on the party, my eyes dazzled by the 
candles which had been lighted ia the interim. By way of reliar- 
ing my embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the conversa- 
tion with, "Have you seen a paper to day, Mr. Coleridge ?" "Sir," 
I rephed, ruhbiag my eyes, " I am far from convinced that a Ohria- 
tian is permitted to read either newspapers or any other works of 
merely political and temporary interest." This remark, ao lu- 
dicrously inapposite to, or rather incongruous with, the purpose 
for which I was known to have visited Birmingham, and to assist 
me in which they were all then met, produced an involuntary and 
general burst of laughter ; and seldom indeed have I passed so 
many delightful houi-s as I enjoyed in that room from the mo- 
ment of that laugh till an early hour the nest morning. Never, 
perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party, have I since heard 
conversation sustained with such animation, eniiched with such 
variety of information, and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. 
Both then and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me from 
proceeding with my scheme ; assured me in the most friendly and 
yet most flattering expressions that the employment was neither 
fit tor me, nor I fit for the employment. Tet,if Ihad determined 
on persevering in it, they promised to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to procure subscribers, and insisted that I should make no 
more applications in person, but carry on the canvass by proxy. 
The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and (that 
failing) the same kind eiMtions in my behalf, I met with at Maa- 
-hester, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every place in 
which I took up my sojourn. I often recall with affectionate plea- 
sure the many respectable men who interested themaeivea for me, a 
perfect stranger to them, not a few of whom I can still name 
among my friends. They will bear witness for me how opposite 
even then my principles were to those of Jacobinism, or even o£ 
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democracy, and oai 

which I have left o: 
Friend. 

From thia rememberable tour I returned with nearly a thonaand 
nttmes on the Bubscription list of The Watchman ; yet more than 
half- convinced that pmdence dictated the abandonment of the 
scheme. But for this very reason I persevered in it ; for I vraa at 
tii&t period of my life bo completely hag-ridden by the fear of 
being influenced by aelflsh motives, that to know a. mode of con- 
duct to be the dictate of prudence, was a aortof presumptive proof 
to my feelings that the contrary waa the dictate of duty. Ac- 
cordingly I commenced the wort, which was announced in London 
by long bills in letters larger than had over been seen before, and 
which I have been informed, tor I did not see tbem myself, eclipaed 
the glories even of the lottery puffs. But, alaa ! the publication of 
the very first number was delayed beyond the day announced foi 
its appearance. In the second number an essay against fast days, 
with a most censurable application of a text from Isaiah for itn 
motto, lost me near five hundred of my Bubacribers at one blow. 
In the two following numberB I nuide enemies of all my Jacobin 
and democratic patrons ; for disgusted by their infidelity, and 
their adoption of French morals with French psiloaopky ; and per- 
haps thinhing that charity ought to begin nearest home, instead 
of abasing the government and the aristocrats chiefly or entirely, 
as had been eipeeted of me, I levelled my attocks at " modem psr- 
triotism," and even ventured to declare my belief that, whatever 
the motives of ministers might have been for the sedition, or as it 
was then the fashion to call them, the gagging bills ; yet the bUts 
themselves woxdd produce an effect to be desired by all the true 
friends of freedom, as far as they should contribute to deter men 
from openly dedaiming on subjects the principles of which they 
liad never bottomed, and from " pleading to the poor and ignorant, 
instead of pleading for them." At the same time I avowed my 
conviction, that national education and a concurring spread of the 
Gospel were the indispensable conditions of any true political 
amelioration. Thus, by tie time the seventh number was pub- 
lished, I bad the mortification (but why should I say this, when in 
truth 1 cared too little for anything that concerned my worldly 
interests to be at all mortified about it P) of seeing the preceding 
numbers exposed in sundry old iron shops for a penny a piece. 
At the ninth number I dropped the work. But from the London 

publisher I could not obtain a shilliiig. He was a and set ma 

" ' " inoe. From other places I procured hut little, and afta 
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Bunli delays aa rendered that little worth nothing; and I ahonld 
have been inevitably thrown into jail by my Briatul printer, who re- 
fr_ied to wait even for a month for a aum between eighty and ninety 
pounds, if the money had not been paid for me by a man by no 
means affluent, a. dear friend who attached himaelf to me from my 
first arrival in Briatol, who haa continued my friend with a fidelity 
nnconqueredby time, or even by my own apparent neglect; afriend 
from whom I never received aa adyice that was not wise, or a re- 
monstrance that was not gentle and affectionate. 

Oonscientionaly an opponent of the first revolutionary war, yet 
with my eyes thoroughly opened to the true character and impo- 
tence of the favoiirera of revolutionary prineiplea in England, 
principlea which I held in abhorrence (for it was part of my poli- 
tical creed that whoever oeaBed to act as an individual, by mating 
himself a member of any society not sanctioned by hia govern- 
ment, forfeited the righta of a citizen), a vehement anti-minia- 
t«rialiat, but after the invasion of Switzerland, a more vehement 
anti-Gallican, and stiU more intensely an anti- Jacobin, I retired to 
a cottage at Stowey, and provided for my scanty maintenance by 
writing veraea for a London Morning Paper. I aaw plainly that 
literature was not a profession by which I could expect to live ; for 
I could not diaguise from myself that, whatever my talents might 
or might not be in other respects, yet they were not of the sort 
that could enable me to become a popular writer ; and that what- 
ever my opinions might be in themselves, they were almost equi- 
distant from all the three prominent parties, the Pittites, the 
Foxites, and the Democrats. Of the unsaleable nature of my 
writings I had an amusing memento one morning from our own 
servant giri For, happening to rise at an earlier hour than 
usual, I observed her putting an extravagant quantity of paper 
into the grate in order to light the fire, and mildly checked her 
for her wastefulnesa : " La, sir," replied poor Nanny, " why, it is 
cnly Watchmen." 

1 now devoted myself to poetry and the study of ethics and 
psychology; and so profound was my admiration at this time of 
Hartley's Essay on Man, that I gave his name to my first-bom. 
In addition to the gentleman, my neighbour, whose garden joined 
on to my little orchard, and the cultivation of whose friendship had 
been my sole motive in choosing Stowey for my residence, I was 
BO fortunate as to acquire, shortly after my settlement there, an 
invaluable blessing in the society and neighbourhood of on« to 
whom I could look up with equal reverence, whether I regaf Ued 
him as a. poet, a philosopher, or a man. Hia converaatisn extended 
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to almost all sutjects, except phyaice and politics ; with the latter 
he never troubled himself. Yet neither my retirement nor nij 
utter abstraction from all the diapntes of the day could 
in those jealous times from suspicion and obloquy, which did not 
■top at me, but extended to my excellent friend, whose perfect in- 
nocence was even adduced as a proof of his guilt. One of the 
majiy busy sycophants* of that day (I here nse the word sycophant 
m iti original sense, as a wretch who flatters the prevailing party 
by informing against his neighbours, under pretence that they are 
exporters of prohibited figs or fancies ! for the moral application of 
the term it matters not which) ; one of these sycophantic law- 
mongrels, discoursing on the politics of the neighbourhood, uttered 
the following deep remark : " As to Coleridge, there is not so much 
harm in him, for he is a whirl-brain that talks whatever cornea up- 
permost ; but that ; he is the dark traitor. Ton never hear 

him say a syllable on the subject." 

Now that the hand of Providence has disciplined all Europe into 
sobriety, as men tame wild elephants, by alternate blows and ca- 
resses ; now that Englishmen of all classes are restored to their 
old English notions and feelings, it will with difficulty be credited 
how great an influence was at that time possessed and exerted by 
the spirit of secret defamation (the too constant attendant on 
party zeal!) during the restlesa interim from 1793 to the com- 
mencement of the Addittgton administration, or the year before 
the truce of Amiens. For by the latter period the minds of the 
partizans, exhausted by excess of stimulation and humbled by 
mutual disappointment, had become languid. The same eausea 
that inclined the nation to peace, disposed the individuals to recon- 
ciliation. Both parties had found themselves in the wi'ong. The 
one had confessedly mistaken the moral character of the revolution, 
and the other had miscBlculated both its moral and its physical 
resources. The experiment was made at the price of great, almost, 
we may say, of hnmiliating sacrifices ; and wise men foresaw that 
it would fail, at least in its direct and ostensible object. Tet it 
was purchaaed cheaply, and realiiied an object of equal value, and, 
if posaible, of still more vital importance. For it brought about a 
national unanimity unexampled in our history since the reign of 
Elizabeth : and Providence, never wanting to a good work when 
men have done their parts, soon provided a common focus in the 
cause of Spain, which made us all once more Englishmen, by at 
once gratifying and correcting the predilections of both parties. 

* ZtrjvAifi ^oucLt, bj Hb€w or detfxL fkgB. Lhe uporfaitlon of n-bkh Troin ALttawnalltrblddcv 
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a of the throne felt the caiiee of loy^ty en* 
uobled bj its alliajice with that o£ freedom j while the honest 
Bcalota of the people eonld not bnt admit that freedom iteelf aa- 
aiTined a, more winning form, humanized by lojaJty, and conse- 
crated by religious principle. The yonthful entiasiasta who, 
flattered by the morning rainbow of lie French revolution, bad 
made a. boaat of expatriating their hopes and f ears, now diBciplined 
bj the Bucceedi»g storms, and aobered by increaae of years, had 
been taught to prize and honour the spirit of nationality as the 
best safeguard of national independenoe, and this again aa tha 
absolute pre-requisite luid neceasury basis of popular rights. 

If in Spain too disappointment has nipped our too forward 
expectations, yet all ia not destroyed that is checked. The crop 
was perhaps springing up too rank in the Btalk, to fcem well; and 
there were, doubtlesa, symptoms of the Gallican blight on it. If 
superstition and despotism have been suffered to let in their wolvish 
sheep to trample and eat it down even to the surface, jet the roots 
remain alire, and the second growth may prove all the stronger 
and healthier for the temporary interruption. At all events, to 
us heaven has been just and gracious. The people of England 
did their best, and have received their rewards. Long may we 
continue to deserve it I Causes, which it had been too generally 
the habit of former statesmen to regard as belonging to another 
world, ore now admitted by all ranks to have been the main agents 
of oar suocess. " We fought from heaven ; the stare in their couraea 
fought against Si^era." If then, nnanimity grounded on moral 
feelings has been among the least equivocal sources of our national 
glory, that Tu nn deserves the esteem of his countrymen, even as 
patriots, who devotes his life and the utmost efforts of his intellect 
to the preservation and continuance of that unanimity by the dis- 
closure and eatabliahment of principles. For by these all opinions 
must he ultimately tried ; and (as the feelings of men are worthy 
of regard only as far as they are the representatives of their fixed 
opinions) on the knowledge of these all unanimity, not accidental 
and fleeting, must be groundsd. Lst the scholar, who doubts this 
assertion, refer only to the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Burke at the commencement of the American war, and compare 
them with his speeches and writings at the commencement of the 
French revolution. He will find the principles exactly the same 
find the deductions thp same ; but the practical inferences almost 
opposite in the one case from those drawn in the other; yet 
in both equally legitimate, and in both equally confirmed by 
the results. Whence gained he this superiority of foresight F 
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Whence arost) the Btrildiig difTerence, and in moet instances, 
even the discrepaiicy between the groimda assigned by him, and 
by those who voted with him, on the eaine queBtiona P Hoi* 
are we to explain the notorions fact, that the speeches and 
■writinga of Edmund Burke are more interesting at the pre- 
oent day than they were found at the time of their firat publi- 
cation; while those of his Uluatrious confederates are either 
forgotten, or exist only to fvu-nish proofs, that the same conclu- 
eion, which one man had deduced scientifically, may be brought 
out by another in consequence of errors that luckily chanced to 
nentralize each other. It wonld be unhandsome as a conjecture, 
even were it not, as it actually is, false in point of fact, to attribut* 
this difference to deficiency of talent on the part of Burke's friends, 
or of experience, or of historical knowledge. The satisfactory 
solution is, that Edmund Burke possessed and had sedulously 
abarpened that eye, which sees all things, actions, and events, in 
relation to the laws that determine their existence and circum- 
acribe their possibility. He referred habitnally to principles. 
He was a, scientific statesman ; and therefore a seer. For every 
prinoiple contains in itself the genus of a prophecy; and as the 
prophetic power is the essential privilege of science, so the fulfil- 
ment of its oracles supphea the outward and (to men in geno^), 
the only test of its claim to the titie. Wearisome aa Burke's 
refinements appeared to his parliamentary auditors, yet the culti- 
vated classes throughout Europe have 'rea.son to be thankful that 
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Ulnstrious friend to me) give 
evidence, that there has been a Titian in the world. In like 
manner, not only the debates in parliament, not only our pro- 
clamations and state papers, but the essays and leading para- 
graphs of our journals are so many remembrancers of Edmund 
Burke. Of this the reader may easily convince himself, if either 
by recollection or reference he will compare the opposition news- 
papers at the commencement and during the five or six following 
years of the French revolution, with the sentiments and grounds 
of argument assumed in the same class of joumats at present, and 
for some years past. 

Whether the spirit of Jacobinism, which the writings of Burke 
exorcised from the higher and from the literaiy classes, may not 
like the ghost in Hamlet, be heard moving and mining in the 
underground chambers with an activity the more danger 
because leas noisy, may admit of a qnesticm I have given m} 
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opinions on thi^ point, and the groonds of them, in. mj letters 
to Judge Fletcher, occaBioned by his charge to the Wesford gi'and 
jurf, und published in the Courier. Be this as it may, the evil 
apirit of jealousy, and with it the Cerberean whelpB of fend and 
ala.nder, no longer walk their rounds in cultivated society. 

Par different were the daja to which these anecdotes have 
carried me back. The dark guesses of some zealous Quidnunc, 
met with BO congenial a soil in the grave alarm of a titled Dog- 
Deny of onr neighbourhood, that a spy was actually sent down 
from the government pour evirveUlawx of myself and friend. 
There muat have been not only abundance, but variety of theae 
" honourable men " at the disposal of ministers; for this proved 
a very honest fellow. After three week's truly Indian persever- 
ance in tracking ua (for we were commonly together), during all 
which time seldom were we out of doors but he contrived to be 
within hearing (and all the white utterly unsuspected ; how, 
indeed, could such a suspicion enter our fancies P) he not only 
rejected Sir Dogberry's request that he would try yet a little 
longer, but declared to liim his belief, that both my friend and 
myself were as good subjects, for aught he could discover to the 
contrary, as any in His Hnjeety's dominions. He had repeatedly 
hid himaelf , he said, for hours together, behind a bank at the 
sea-side (our favourite seat), and overheard our conversation. At 
first he fancied, that we were aware of our danger ; for he often 
heard me talk of one Spy ffbsy, which he waa inclined to interpret 
of himself, and of a remarkable feature belonging to him ; but he 
was speedily convinced that it was the name of a man who had 
made a book and lived long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, 
and we were perpetually desiring each other to look at this, and to 
listen to that ; but he could not catch a word about politics. Once 
he had joined me on the road ; (this occurred as I was returning 
home alone from my friend's house, which waa about three miles 
from my own cottage), and passing himself off as a traveller, he 
had entered into conversation with me, and talked of purpose in a 
democrat way in order to draw me out. The result, it appears, 
not only convinced him that I was no friend of Jacobinism ; but 
(he added) I had " plainly made it out to be such a silly as well as 
wicked thing, that he felt ashamed, though he had only put it 
on." I distinctly remembered the occurrence, and had mentioned 
it immediately on my return, repeating what the traveller with 
his Bardolph nose had aaid, with my own answer ; and ao little 
did I suspect the true object of my " tempter ere accuser," that I 
expresBed with no small pleasure my hope and belief, that the 
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eonrersatiun had been of some Bcrvice to the poor misled 
tent. This incident therefore prevented all doubt ae to the truth 
rf the report which, through a friendly medium, came to me from 
the maiit«r of the villa^ inn , who had been ordered to entertain 
the government gentleman in hia beet manner, but above all to be 
BUent coneeming anob a peraon being in hi3 house. At length, 
he received Sir Dogberrys commands to accompany hia gueat at 
the final interview ; and after the absolving suffrage of the gentle- 
man honoured with the confidence of miniat^ra. answered ba 
foUowa, to the following queries; — D. Well, landlord! what do 
you know of the person in queirtion P L. I see him often pasa bf 

with maiat«r , my landlord (i. e. the owner of the hoose), 

and sometLmea with the now-comera at Holford ; but I never aaid 
e. word to him, or he to me. D. But do you not know that ho 
has diatribnted papera and handbills of a seditious nature among 
the common people P L. No, your honour ! I never heard at 
fluch a thing. D. Have you not aeen this Mr. Coleridge, or heard 
of his haranguing and talking to knota and clusters of the in* 
habitantaP — What are you grinning at. sirP L. Beg your 
honour'a pardon ! but I was only thinking how they'd have 
etared at bim, If what I have heaid be true, your honour ! they 
would not have understood a word he said. When our vicar was 
here. Dr. L. the master of the great achool and Canon of 

Windsor, there was a great dinner party at maiater '8[ 

and one of the farmers that was there t«ld ua that he and the 
Doctor talked real Hebrew Greek at each other for an hour to- 
gether after dinner. D. Answer the question, sir ! Does be ever 
harangue the people P L. I hope jonr honour an't angry with, 
me. I can say no more than I know, I never aaw him talking 
with any one, but my landlord, and our curate, and the strange 
gentleman. D. Has he not been seen wandering on the hills 
towards the Channel, and along the ahore, with books and papers 
in his hand, taking charte and maps of the country P L. Why, 
as to that, your honoui* I I own, I have heard ; I am sure, I would 
not wiah to say ill of any body ; but it ia certain that I have 

heard D. Speak out, man 1 don't be afraid; you are doing 

yonr duty to your King and government. What have you heard P 
L, Why, folks do aay, your honour ! as how that he is a Poet, and 
that h« is going to put Quantock and all about here in print ; and 
as they be so much together, I suppoao that the strange gentle- 
man has some consam in thebuameas. — So ended this formidable 
inquisition, the latter part of which alone requires explanation, and 
at the same time entitles the anecdot« to a place in my literary hf ^ 
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I had coDBidered it as a defect in the admirable poem of " The 
Task," that the aribjoct, which givee the title to the work, was 
not, and indeed could not he, carried on beyond the three or four 
firat pagea, and that thronghout the poem the oonnectiona are fre- 
quently awkward, and the transitiona abrupt and arbitrary. I 
aonght for a aubject that ahonld give eqnal room and freedom for 
description, incident, and impaBsioned reflections on men, nature, 
and society, yet supply in itself a natural connection to the parts, 
and unity to the whole. Such a aubject I conceived myseK to 
have found in a atream, traced from ita source in the hilla among 
the yellow-red moss and conical glaas-shaped tufts of bent, to the 
firat break or fall, where its drops became audible, and it begins 
to form a channel; thence to the peat and tnrf bam, itself built 
of the sarae dark squares as it sheltered; to the sheep-fold; to 
the firat cultiTated plot of ground ; to the lonely cottage and its 
bleak garden won from the heath ; to the hamlet, the villages, the 
market-town, the manufactoriea, and the aea-port. My walka, 
therefore, were almoat daily on the top of Quantock, and among 
its doping coombs. With my pencil and memorandum-hook in 
my hand, I waa making atudies, as the artiata call them, and often 
moulding my thoughts into verse, with the objects and imagery 
immediately before my sensea. Many circom stances, evil and 
good, intervened to prevent the completion of the poem, which 
was to have been entitled " The Brook." Had I finished the 
work, it was my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedi- 
cated it to our then committee of public aafety aa containing the 
charts and maps with which I was to have supplied the French 
government in aid of their plana of invaaion. And these too for 
a tract of coaat that from Clevedon to Minehcad scarcely permits 
the approach of a Bahing-boat ! 

AU my experience, from my first entrance into life to the present 
hour, ia in favour of the warning mB.-ritu — that the man, who 
opposes in toto tl e political or religious zealots of hie age, is safer 
from their obloqay than he who differs from them in one or two 
points, or perhaps only in degree. By that trajiafer of the feel- 
ings of private life into the discnaaion of pnhho queationa, which 
is the queon hee in the hive of party fanatieiam, the partizan has 
more B^mpathywithanintemperateoppoaitcthan withamoderata 
friend. We now enjoy an intermission, and long nmy it con- 
tinue ! In addition to far higher and more important uif rits, our 
present Bible societiea, and other nnmerous aaaoeiationa for 
national or charitable objects, may serve, perhaps, to cany off the 
■nperfluous activity and fervour of Btirruig minds in iunoeent 
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hytMrlKvlea imd the bustle of management. But the poison-ti'M 
is not dead, thougli the sap may for a season have subsided to iti 
roots. At least let ua not he lulled iato such u notion of our 
eutire Hecuritj, aa not to keep watch and ward, even on our beat 
feelings. I have seen groas intolei-ance ahown in support of 
toleration; Bectarian antipathy moat obtruBively displayed in 
the promotion of an. uadtatingii isli i n g compreheusion of sects i 
and acts of cruelty (I had almost said of treachery), committed 
in fuitlierajice of an object vitally important to the cause <^ 
bnmanityj and all this by men too of naturally kind dispositions 
nnd exemplary conduct. 

The magic rod of fanaticism is preserved in the very adyta of 
human nature i and needa only the re-exciting warmth of a 
master hand to bud forth afresh and produce the old fruita. Tha 
horror of the peasant's war in Giermany, and the direful eSects 
of the Anabaptiats' teneta (which differed only from those of 
Jacobinism by the aubstitution of theological for philosophical 
jargon) struck all Europe for a time with affright. Yet little 
more than a century was sufficient to obhterate all effectire 
mejnory of these events. The same principles, with similar 
though less di-eadful consequences, were again at work from the 
imprisonment of the first Oharles to the restoration of his son. 
The fanatic maxini of extirpating fanaticism by persecution pro< 
duced a civil war. The war ended in the victory of the inaui- 
gente ; but the temper aurrived, and Milton had abundant grounds 
for asserting, that " Presbyter was but Old Pbibst writ large 1" 
One good result, thank heaven ! of this zealotry was the re- 
establishment of the Church. And now it might have been 
hoped, that the mischievous spirit would have been bound for a 
season, " and a seal set npon him that he might deceive the 
nation no more." But no I The ball of persecution was taken 
up with undiminished vigour by the persecuted. The same 
fanatic principle, that under the solemn oath and covenant had 
turned cathedrals into stables, destroyed the rarest trophies of art 
and ancestral piety, ^d hunted the brightest ornaments of learn- 
ing and rehgion into holes and comers, now marched under 
episcopal banners, and having first crowded the prisona of Eng- 
land, emptied ita whole vial of wrath on the miserable covenantem 
of Scotland.* A mercifnl providence at length constrained both 
parties to join againat a common enemy, A wise Government 
followed; and the establiahed Church became, and now is, not 
only the brightest example, but our best and only aure bulwaik of 
- axll'i Uaidd. WUxte. la. 
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toleration! The true ajid indiapenBablebank agiunst anew innn- 
dation of persecuting zeal — Urio perpetwi ! 

A long interval of quiet eucceeded ; or rather, the eihauHtion 
had produced a. cold fit of the agne, which was symptomatized bj 
indifference among the many, and a tendency to infidelity or Bcep- 
ticiam in the educated closseB. At length those feelings of dia- 
piHt and hatred, which for a brief while the multitude had 
attached to the crimes and absurdities of sectarian and demo- 
cratic fanaticism, were transferred to tie oppressive privileges of 
the noblesse, and the luruiy, intrigues, and favoiuitism of the 
Continental courts. The same principles dressed in the ostenta- 
tions garb of a fashionable philosophy once more rose triumphant 
and effedied the Prencii revolution. And have we not within the 
last three or four years bod reason to apprehend that the detest- 
able maxims and correspondent measures of the late French 
despotism had already bedimmed the public recollections of demo- 
cratic phrenay; hud drawn off to other objects the electric force 
of the feelings which had massed and upheld those recollections ; 
and tliat a favourable concurrence of oucasionB was alone wanting 
to awaken the thunder and precipitate the lightning from the 
opposite qnarter of the political heaven P* 

In part from constitutional indolence, which in the very hey- 
day of hope had kept my enthusiasm in check, but still more from 
the habits and influences of a classical education and academio 
pnrsnits, scarcely had a year elapsed from the commencement of 
my literary and political adventures before my mind sank into a 
state of thorough disgust and despondency, both with regard to 
the disputes and the parties disputant, With more than poetus 
feeling I eiclaimed : 

■ Tbc Bonnal and lit dtrk irbrl In vbIh. 
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Bui Hum nor aweU'Bt Ibc vtolort ponip, nor erar 

DUa brenlb; thy nosl In funns of human inwor I 

AlikB tram mil, hows'er lliey pralw Ihee 

(Not pnyer nnr homtfiiL name detafa Ihw) 



Tbfl piida tpf hoQt^Jraa vinds and playmate of fi 
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I retired to a cottage in SomersetBhire at the foot of Qi.antoct 

• The FaiEKD. E,^j I. S«L UL 
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■nd deroted mj Uioaghla and Htndies to the foiindatioiiB of reli- 
gion and morale. Here Ifound myself allafloat. Doubts msbed 
in; broke upon me "from the fountaine of the great deep," and 
feD " from the windowa of heaven." The fontal truths of natural 
religion and the books of Heyelation alike contributed to the 
flood; and it was long ere mj ark touched on an Arurat and 
rested. The idea of the Supreme Being appeared to me tti be aa 
necBBBarilj imphed in all particular modes of being, as the idea of 
infinite apace in all the geometrical figures by which space is 
limited. I was pleased with the Cartesian opinion, that tlie idea 
of Grod is distinguished from all other ideas by involying its 
reality; but I was not wholly satisfied. I began then to ask 
myself, what proof I had of the outward existence of any thing P 
Of this sheet of paper for instance, as a thing in itaelf, separate 
from tlie phenomenon or image in my perception. I a&m, that in 
\ha nature of things such proof is impossible ; and that of all 
modes of being, that are not objects of the eensea, the eiietence ia 
assumed by a logical neceasity atising from the constitution of 
the mind itself, by the absence of all motive to doubt it, not from 
any absolute contradiction in the supposition of the contrary. 
Still the existence of a Being, the groimd of all existence, was not 
yet the exiBttince of a moral creator and governor. " la the posi- 
tion, tbat all reality is either contained in the necessary being as 
tm attribute, or exists through bim as its ground, it remains un< 
decided whether the properties of intelHgenee and will are to be 
referred to the Supreme Being in the former or only in the latter 
Benae ; as inherent attributes, or only as consequences that have 
existence in other things through him. Thus organization and 
motion are regarded as from GJod not in God. Were the latter 
the truth, then notwithstanding all the pre-eminence which must 
be assigned to the Eteenal Fikst from the sufficiency, unity, | 
and independence of his being, as the dread ground of the nni- 
Terse, his nature would yet faU far short of that which we are ' 
bound to comprehend in the idea of GoD. For without any 
knowledge or determining resolve of its own it would only be a 
blind necessary ground of other things and other spirits,- and 
thus would be distinguished from the fate of certain ancient 
philosophers in no respect, but that of being more definitely and 
intelligibly described."* 

For a very long time indeed I coidd not reconcile personality 
■with infini ty ; and my head was with Spinoza, though my wh( le 
■ & wi'a tintiff mSi/liche Beicdiffrtmd ; im-miiciiie SiAriften. Zvniitr Band, ^ 103, 
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mised with Paul aad John. Yet there had dawned iipon 
me, oven before I had met with the " Critique of the Pure Reaaou," 
a, certoLU guiding hght. If the were intellect could malie no cer- 
tain diflcoTery of a, holy and intelligent fliot ca,n8e, it might jet 
aupplj a demonstration, thiLt no legitimate argument could be 
drawn from the intellect against Jta truth. And what is this 
more than St. Paul's agsertion, that by wisdom (more properly 
tranalated by the powers of reasoning), no man ever arrived at the 
knowledge of GodP What more than the subUmeat, and probablj 
the oldent, book on earth haa taught ita, 

Bringeib ibean-oiitoflheairtb,ud<larhn»ilnUi light 



Bnt vheic BnilGlti hp vU/Um! 


OcanedioetHbuki i»IIbd»I 


Wbau» tben camelb wfadomf 
Hlddn from Ihe <tm ol die IMng! 


HflI»iKliJfi.lliMHweri 

We luvB heard Ihe Tumuir IhEroor fts 


Odd kDuwi!Ui tu AbUIng pHnn I 

He mrvejWli whM Ui teoaiOi the hm 


And u Hs «rglied ool Ihe wLuto, so 
Aod ap]»lii(«l :>*B to the ralD, 

A piUi b> th« fluliu dT uJ UgbCning 


Tl.«ididHe«elt, 

AndHcwunlMlti 

He iearchal into Uie SqiLh thrnoC 

And Hllli M line did He anofta It rol 


BdI to aaa He uld. 
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I became convinced that religion, as both the comer-stone find 
the key-stone of moraUty muat have a moral origin; so far at 
least, tiiat the evidence of its doctrinps could not, like the trutha 
of abstract science, be wholly independent of the will. It, were, 
therefore, to be expected tl^t ita fimdamental truth would be 
such as might be denied ; though only, by the fool, and even by 
the fool from the madness of the heart alone ! 

The nuestion, then, concerning our faith in the existence of a 



Qud, not only ae the ground of the univei'Bc bj hU essence. 
ita maker and judge by his wisdom and holy will, appeared 
etand thna. The sciential reason, whose objects lue purely theo- 
retical, remains neutral, as long as its name and semblance are 
not usurped by the opponente of the doctrine. But it then 
beeomea an effective ally by exposing the false show of demon- 
Btration, or by erinoing the equal demonstrability of the oontraiy 
&om premiaea equally logical. The underatanding meantime 
snggests, the analogy of experience facilitates, the belief. Nature 
excites and recalls it as by a perpetual revelation. Our feelings 
aliDost necessitate it; aud the law of conscience peremptorily 
commands it. The argnments that at all apply to it, are in its 
favour; and there is nothing against it, but its own anblimity. It 
could not be intelleetually more evident without becoming morally 
leas effective ; without counteracting its own end by aacrificing the 
life of faith to the cold mechanism of a Vorthless, because compul- 
sory, assent. The belief of a God and a, future state (if a passive 
acqnieacene« may be flattered with the name of behef ) does not 
indeed always beget a good heart, but a good heart bo naturally 
begets the belief, that the very few exceptions must be regarded as 
strange anomaliea from atrange and unfortunate ciromnatancea. 

Prom theac premisea I proceeded to draw the foUowing conclu- 
Biona, First, that having once fully admitted the exiatence of 
an infinite yet self 'Conscious Creator, we are not allowed to ground 
the irrationality of any other article of faith on arguments which 
would equally prove that to bo irrational, which we had allowed to 
be real Secondly, that whatever is deducible from the admiaaion 
of a self -comprehending and creative spirit, may be legitimately 
used in proof of the poaaibility of any further mystery concerning 
the divine nature. PoagHUJiatum, myateriuroim, (TrinUatie, Ac.J 
eonira insultus Infideliwm et Scereticmiiin a eontradieticmTbue vindico; 
hand qaidem veritaiem, ipue revelaiione sold ttabiliri possiti saya 
lieibnitz in a letter to his Duke. He then adds the following juat 
and important remark. " In vain will tradition or t«sta of scrip- 
ture be adduced in support of a doctrine, doneo clava iiwpoaaibUi- 
toMe el cantradietionis e •numibia human, Herculwm exlorta fuerit. 
For the Heretic will still reply, that texts, the literal senae of 
wbieh is not so much above as direcUy against all reason, must 
be understood figuratively, oa Herod is a for, &c." 

These priuciples I held pbiloBopliically, while in respect of re- 
vealod religion I remained a zealous Unitarian. I considered the 
idea of the Trinity a fair scholastic inference from the being of 
God OB ft creative intdligence ; and that it wnS therefore entitled 
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to tbc raiik of an esoteria doctrine of natai-a. I'oUgion. Bat MO- 
ing in the aame no practical or moral lieai'ing, I confined it to the 
Bchools of philosophy. The adniixsion of the logos, us hjpos* 
tasized (i. e. neither a mere attribute or a pereonilieation) in na 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and the 
Redemption by the oroea; which I could neither reconcile mi 
reason with the impaasiveneBB of the Divine Being, nor in my 
moral feelings with the iacred distinction between thinga and 
pcrsonfi, the Tiearioua payment of a debt and the Ticariona ex- 
piation of guilt. A more thorough rerolution in my philoaophio 
principles, and a deeper insight into my own heart, were yet 
wanting. Nevertbeiesa, I cajmot doubt, that the difference of my 
metaphyaical notions from thoae of Unitarinns in general con- 
tributed to my final re-conversion to the whole truth in Christ ; 
even as according to his own confession tlie books of certain 
Platonic philoaophers flibri qiionmdam PlalonkonmiJ commenced 
the rescue of St. Augustine's faith from the same error aggra- 
vated by the far darker accompaniment of the Manichfean heresy. 
While my mind was thus perplexed, by a gracious providence 
for which I can never be sufficiently grateful, the generous and 
munificent patronage of llr. Joaiah and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood 
enabled me to finish my education in Germany. Inatend of 
troubling others with my own crude notions and juvenile compo- 
sitions, I was thenceforward better employed in attempting to 
store my own head with tbe wisdom of others. I made the best 
use of nty time and means ; and there is therefore no period of my 
life 'in which I can look back with such unmingled satisfaction. 
Aft«r acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in tbe German language* 
bodcslBDta tcquin ihe Inn- Uw Ucnuin.yet un not Uki-lj- lo have dl{* 




at Bfttzeburg, which with my voyage and journey thitier I a 
dewcribed in The Friend, I proceeded throngii Hanover to G 
tingon 

Here I regularly attended the lecturea on physiology in the 
morning, and on natuiiU history in the evening, under Blumijn- 
bach, a name aa dear to every EngUshman who haa studied at 
that univeraity, aa it is venerable to men of science throughout 
Europe! Eidihom'a lecturea on the New Testament were re- 
peated to me from notes by a, student from Eatzehurg, a yonng 
man ot sound learning and indefatigable industry, who is now, I 
beUeve, a professor of the oriental langnagea at Heidelberg. But 
my chief efforts wei'e directed towards a grounded knowledge of 
the German language and literature. From. Professor Tychaeu I 
received as many leaaona in the Gothic of UlpbUas as sufficed to 
make me acquainted nith its granunar, and the radical words of 
most frequent occurrence ; and with the occasional assistance of 
the some philoaophical linguist, I read tkrough Ottfried's me- 
trical paraphrase of the gospel,* and the most importan.t remaina 
of the Theotiscan, or the transitional stat« of the Teutonic 
language from the Gothic to the old German of the Swab'an 
period. Of this period (the polished dialect of which is analogous 
to that of our Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic stTident 
in doubt whether the language has not since then lost more in 
sweetness and llciibility, than it haa gained in condensation and 
copionsness) I read with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger (or 
fdngera of love, the Provenijal poeta of the Swabian court) and the 
metrical romances and then la^ red through sufficient speci- 
mens of the master smgera th ir degenerate successors; not how- 
ever, without occasional pleasure f ora the "ude yet intoreating' 
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KraiiiB of Hons Sachs, the cohbler of Nuremberg, Of thia mtai'i 
■■eniua five folio volumes with double columna are eitaat in print, 
(□d nearly an equal number in manuaeript ; yet the indefatigable 
Dard taksa care to inform hia readers that he never made a shoe 
the leas, but had virtuously reared a large family by the labour 
of bia hands. 

In Fmdar, Oliaucer, Dante, Milton, &a. Jtc, we have inatancea 
Bf the oloae oonneotion of poetic genius with the love of liberty 
Bad of genuine reforcmtion. Tbe moral sense at least will not be 
outraged, if I add to the list the name of this boneat ehoemakei 
(a trade, by the bye, remarkable for the production of philo- 
Hophera and poeta). Hia poem entitled the Morning Star, waa 
the very first pnbbcation that appeared in. praise and aupport 
of Luther; and an eicellent hyma of Hans Sacha, which has 
been deservedly translated into almost all theEnropeanlanguagea, 
was commonly sung in the Proteatant cbureliea whenever the 
heroic reformer visited them. 

In Luther's own Giemian writinga, and eminently in his trans- 
lation of the Bible, the German language commenced. I mean 
the language tia it ia at present vmtten ; that which is called the 
Higb Qerman, as contra-distinguished fi-om tbe Flatt-Teutsch, 
the dialect of the flat or northern countries, and from the Ober- 
Teutach, the language of the Middle and Simtbem Germany. 
The High German is indeed a linffua cammunig, not actually the 
native langu^e of any province, but the choice and fragrancy of 
all the dialects. Prom this cause it ia at once the most copious 
aad the most graiuinatical of all the European tungues. 

Within less than a century after Luther's death the German 
waa inundated with pedantic barbarisms. A few volumes of this 
period I read through from motives of curiosity ; for it ia not 
easy to imagine any thing more fantastic than the very appear- 
ance of their pagea. Almost every third word ia a Latin word 
with a Germanized ending, the Latin portion being always printed 
in Roman letters, wlule in the last syllable the German character 
is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz arose, whose genius more 
nearly resembled that of Dryden than any other poet who at 
present oocuis to my recollection. In the opinion of Lessing, the 
most acute of critics, and of Adelung, the fii'st of Lexicographers, 
Opitz, and the Sileaian poets, his followers, not only restored the 
language, but atill remain the models of pure diction. A stranger 
has no vote on such a quoation ; but after repoiited perusal of iha 
work my f ooliues \ astified the verdict, and I seemed to have ic- 



qiiired from them a sort of tact for what is gennme in the Btfle I 
of later writers. 

Of the splendid era, which oommenced with Gellert, Klopstock, J 
Bamler, Tjeasing, and their compeera, I need not spea^. With I 
the opportunitiea which I enjoyed, it would have been diBgracefol | 
not to have been familiar with theii- writings ; and I have ah-eail; | 
said as mneh as the present biographical sketch requires ( 
ceming the German philosophers, whose works, for the greater I 
part, I became auqnainted with at a tar later period. 

Soon after mj return from Germany I was solicited to xmder- 
take the literat7 and political department in the Morning Foet ; 
and I acceded to the proposal on the condition that the paper 
should thencefornrards be conducted on certain fixed and an- 
nounced prineiples, and that I should be neither obliged or 
requested to deviate from them in favour of any party or any 
event. In consequence, th^t Journal became and for many years 
continued anti-mioisterial indeed, ;'«il.with a very qualified appro- 
bation of the opposition, and, witt» la^ greater earnestness and 
zeal both anti-jacobin and anti-gallicrji.. To. this hoar I cannot 
find reason to approve of the first war cither jn it^ commencement 
or ita oonduot. Nor can I understand with wiifrt jija^n either 
Mr, Perceval (whom I am singular enough to regard 'W^tiie best 
and wisest minister of this reign), or the present administration, . 
can be said to have pursued the plans of Mr. Pitt. The love oj 
their country, and perseverant hostility to French principles taid 
Prench ambition are indeed honourable qualities common to 
them and to their predecessor. But it appears to me as clear bm 
the evidence of facta can render any question of history, that the 
saccesseiB of the Perceval and of the existing ministry have been 
owing to their having pursued measures the direct contrary to 
Mr. Pitt's. Such for instance are the concentration of the 
national force to one object ; the abandonm.ent of the subsidizing 
policy, so far at least as neither to goad or bribe the continental 
courts into war, till the convictions of their subjects had rendered 
it a war of their own seeking : and above all, in their manly and 
generous reliance on the good sense of the English people, and 
<m that loyalty which is linked to the very heart of the nation by 
the system of credit and the interdependence of property.' 
* Lonl arDDTlUe h&s latfly ro^Sfiertpd (\D liifiUirim an tppeol I Or maat he rvet on ■■ 

ft nvulutLua In the earlier pan of Ebe wmr paHaagB oa (Ju snl^t from "The Frigid." 

at^ioMl France, 1 daubL liDt, thai his LonI- " I bavE Blld tbat lo n ilhstaml the argamatti 
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Be tliij as it may, I am persuaded that tie Morning Paid 
proved a far more UHeful ally to the GoTermneiit in its nuet im- 
purtant objects, in consequence ai its being geiieraUj considered 
iLE moderutelj ajiti-miniaterial, than if it bad been tbe avowed 
eulogist o£ Mr. Pitt. (Tbe few, wlioao curiosity or fancy aboold lead 
tlieoi tc tura over the journals of that date, may find a email proof 
of tbis in the frequent charges made by tbe Morning Chronicle, 
tbat such and such eaaaya or leading paragraphs bad been sent 
from tbe Treasury.) Tbe rapid and imusnal increase in tbe sale 
of tbe Morning Post is a, snlBcient pledge that geniuue impar- 
tialitj, with a respectable portion of literary talent, will secure tbe 
success of a newspaper without tbe aid of party or miniateiTal 
patronage. But by impartiality I mean an bonnet and enlight- 
ened adherence to a. code of intelligibl* pr'noipfes previously 
announced, and faithfully refen-ed to- "in aspp'Jrt of every judg- 
ment on men and events; not indiSorimiofrte abuse, not tbe indul- 
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gence of iin editor's onu moligncuit paasicmE, ajid still luas, if that 1 
be pijaaible, a determination to make money by flattering the ' 
emvy and cupidity, the vindictive reatleisnesa and aelf-oonceit o( 
the half-nitted Tulgar; a debemkinatian almost fiendish, but 
which, I hare been informed, has been boastfully aTOwed by one 
man, the most notorious of these mob-sycophanta ! From the 
commencement of the Addmgtun administration to the present 
day, whatever I have written in the Moraittg Post, or' (after that 1 
paper was transferred to other proprietors) in the Courier, has j 
been in defence or furtherance of the measures of Giovemment. 
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Yet in theae labours I employed, and in the belief of partial 
friends wasted, the prime and manhood of my intellect. Most 
assnredly they added nothing to my fortune or my reputation. 
The industry of the week supplied the neceasitiea of the week. 
rrom Government or the friends of Government I not only n 
received remuneration, or ever expected it; but I was n 
honoured with a tiingle acknowledgment or expression of eatia- 
taction. Tet the retrospect is far from painful or matter of 
regret. I am not indeed silly enough to take aa any thing more 
than a violent hyperbole of party debate, Mr. Foi's assertion that 
the late war (1 trust that the epithet is not prematurely applied) 
was a war produced by the Mornvng Post ; or I should be proud 
to have the words inscribed on my tomb. As little do I regard 
tlie circumstance, that I was a specified object of Buonaparte's 
resentment during tny residence in Italy in consequence of those I 
essays in the Morning Post during the peace of Amiena. (Of 1 
this I was warned, directly, by Baron Von Humboldt, the Prus- 1 
sinn Plenipotentiary, who at that time was the minister of the ] 
Prnsaian court at Rome ; and indirectly, through his secretary, 
by Cardinal Fesob himself.) Nor do I lay any greater weight on 
the confirming fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from 1 
Paris, from which danger I was rescued by the kindnes 
noble Benedictine, and the gracious connivance of that {food old i 
man, tte present Pope. For the late tyrant's vindictive appetite 
was omnivorous, and preyed equally on a Due d'iEughiea.* and 

* 1 Aeldom lUnh of tiie vnTder uf tikla IiL^tat ftmn vlr], vlitofqqe haqd I 
lltOrtrlonj Prince withoul itwiUicUlig llie rnnaii; 
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the writer of a newspaper paragraph. Like a true vulture," 
Napoleon with aa eje not less telescopic, aud with a taste equall]' 
ivin, could deeoend ft'Om the most dazzling heights 
to pounce on the leveret in the brake, or even on the fidd-mouae 
amid the grass. But I do derive a gratification from the know- 
ledge, that mj essays contributed to introduce the practice of 
placing the questiotta and events of the day in a moral point of 
view; in giving a dignity to particular measurea by tracing theif 
policy or impohoy to permanent principles, and an interest to 
principles by the application of them to individual measures. In 
Mr. Burke's writings indeed the genus of almost all political 
truths may be found. But I dare assume to mj^elf the merit of 
having first explicitly defined and analj^ed the nature of Jaco- 
binism ; and tliat in dlstiuguishing the Jacobin from the I'epubli- 
can, the democrat and the mere demagogue, I both rescued the 
word from remaining a more term of abuse, and put on their 
g^ard many honest minds, who even, in their heat of zeal against 
Jacobinism, admitted or supported principles from which the 
worst parts of that system may be legitimately deduced. That 
these are not necessary practical results of such principles, we 
owe t^> that fortunate inconsequence of our nature which permits 
the heart to rectify the errors of the understanding. The 
detailed examination of the consular Government and its pre- 
tended constitution, and the proof given by me that it was a 
consummate despotism in masquerade, extorted a recantation 
even from the Montiiig Chronids, which had previously extolled 
this constitution as the perfection of a wise and regulated liberty. 
On every great occurrence I endeavoured to discover in past 
history the event that most nearly resembled it. I procured, 
wherever it was possible, the contemporary historians, memorial- 
ists, and pamphleteers. Then fairly subtracting the points of 
difference from those of likeness, aa the balance favoured the 
forroei- or the latter, I conjectured that the result would be the 
same or different. In the series of essays.'f" entitled "A com- 
parison of France under Napoleon with Rome under the first 
Cfflsars," and in those which followed "On the probable final 
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restoration of the BotirbonB," 1 feel mjaelf authorised to affirm, 
\j the eifect produced on many intelligent men, that n 
AaXea wanting, it might huve been suBpect«d that the essajs hod 
Deou written within the last twelve munthfl. The name plan 1 . 
pureued at the commencement of the Spaniah revolution, and 
with the same Bucceea, taking the war of the United Provinces 
■with Philip II, as the ground work of the comparison. I have 
mentioned this from no mofcivea of vanity, nor even from motive* 
of self-defence, which would justify a certain degree of egotiai 
esp 3ciaUy if it be conaidered how often and grosely I have been 
attacked for aentiments which I had eierted my best powers to i 
confute and eipoae, and how grievously these charges acted to j 
my disadvantage while I waa in Malta, Or rather they would I 
Have done ao, if my own feelings had not precluded the wish of a 
settled eatabliabment in that island. But I have mentioned it 
from the full persuasion that, armed with the two-fold knowledge 
of history and the human mind, a man will scarcely eiT in his 
judgment concerning the sum total of any future national event, 
if he have been able to procure the original dociunenta of tha 
past together with authentic accounts of the present, and if he 
have a philosophic tact for what ia truly important in facts, and 
in most instances therefore for such facts as the dignity of his- 
tory has excluded from the volumes of our modern compHera, by 
the courtesy of the age entitled hiatoriana. 

To have lived in vain must be a painful thought to any man, 
and especially so to him who has made literature his profession. 
I should therefore rather condole than, be angry with the mind, 
■which could attribute to no worthier feelings than thoae of 
vanity or self-love the satisfaction which I acknowledge to have 
enjoyed from the republication of my pohtical essays (either 
whole or as extracts) not only in many of our o^wn provincial 
papers, but in the federal journals throughout America. I re- 
garded it aa some proof of my not having laboured altogether in 
vain, that from the articles written by me shortly before and at 
the commencement of the late unhappy war with America, not 
only the sentiments were adopted, hut in some instance the very 
language, in several of the Massachosetts state papers. 

But no one ot these motives, nor all conjointly, would have im- 
pelled me to a statement so uncomfortable to my own feelixgc^ 
had not my character been repeatedly attacked by an unjuatifiable 
intrusion on private life, aa of a man incorrigibly idle, and who, 
intrusted not only with ample talents, but favoured with unusual 
oppoitimitiee of improving them, had neverthelefis suffered th^a I 
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to mat away witliout any efficient exertion eitliei" for liis oini 
grjod or tiat of his fellow-ci-eaturea. Even if tbe compositioiis 
wliicih I hiLvc made public, and that tt?o in a, form the most certain 
of an extcuaive circulation, though, tho least flatteiing to an 
anthor'B seLt-Iove, had been published in books, thej wonld have 
filled a reapeutable niunber of Tolumea, though every passage of 
merulj temporary interest were omitted. My proae writiuge haye 
been charged with a disproportionate demand on the attention; 
with an excess of refinement in the mode of arriving at truthsj 
with beating the ground for tliat which might have been mn 
down by the eye ; with the length and laborious construction of 
my periods; in short with obaeurity and the love of parados. 
But my sevei'eat ciitica have not pretended to have fouud in my 
compositions triviality, or traces of a mind that shrunk from the 
toil of thinking. No one has chmged me with tricking out in 
other words the thoughts of others, or with hashing up anew the 
crombe jaw deeies e<Mitam ot English Utei-ature or philosophy. 
Seldom have I written that in a day, the aequisitioi or investiga- 
tion of which had not cost me the previous labour of n, month. 

But are books the only chajmel through which tl; .', stream of 
inteUectual usefulness can flow ? Is the diffusion of truth to be 
estimated by publications; or publications by tht truth which 
they diffuse or at least contain P I speak it in tne ejceusabla 
warmth of a mind stung by an accusation which has not only 
been advanced in reviews of the widest circulation, not only re- 
gistered in the bulkiest works of periodical literature, but by 
frequency of repetition has become an admitted fact in private 
literary circles, and thoughtlessly repeated by too maay who call 
themselves my friends, and whose own reeolleotiona ought to have 
BUggeated a contrary testimony. Would that the criterion of a 
scholar's utility were the number and moral value of the tmtha 
which he has been the means of throwing into the general circu- 
lation ; or the number and value of the minds whom, by his con- 
Tarsation or letters, he has excited into activity, and supplied 
with the germs of their after-growth I A diatingnished rank 
might not indeed, even then, be awarded to my exertions, but I 
should dare look fonvard with confidence to an honourable ac- 
quittal. I should dare aippeol to the numerous and respectable 
audiences, which at different times and in different places honoui'ed 
my lecture-rooms with their attandance, whether the points of 
view from which the subjenttt treated of were surveyed, whether 
the giMunds of my reasoning were such as they had heard or read 
elsewhere, or have since found in prerious publications. T can 
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joc nscientionBly declare, that the complete success «>f the Remorse 
on the first night of its representation did not, give me as great oj 
as heart-felt a pleasure, as the observation that the pit and boxes 
were crowded with faces familiar to me, though of individuals 
whose names I did not know, and of whom I knew nothing but 
that they had atl ended one or other of mj courses of lectures. 
It is an excellent, though perhaps somewhat vulgar proverb, that 
there are cases where a man may be as well '* in for a pound a£ 
for a penny.** To those who from ignorance of the serious injury 
I have received from this rumour of havins: dreamt away my life 
to no purpose, injuries which I unwiUingly^member at 111, muck 
less am disposed to record in a sketch of my literary life : or to 
those, who from their own feelings, or the gratification they 
derive from thinking contemptuously of others, would like Job's 
comforters attribute these complaints, extorted from me by the 
sense of wrong, to self-conceit or presumptuous vanity, I have 
already furnished such ample materials, that I shall gain nothing 
by withholding the remaiuder. I wiU not therefore hesitate to 
ask the consciences of those who from their long acquaintance 
with me and with the circumstances are best qualified to decide 
or be my judges, whether the restitution of the suv/m cuique would 
increase or detract from my literary reputation. In this excul- 
pation I hope to be understood as speaking of myself compara- 
tively, and in proportion to the claims which others are entitled 
to make on my time or my talents. By what I have effected am 
I to be judged by my fellow men ; what I could have done is a 
question for my own conscience. On my own account I may 
perhaps have had sufficient reason to lament my deficiency in 
self-control, and the neglect of concentering my powers to the 
realization of some permanent work. But to verse rather than to 
prose, if to either, belongs the voice of mourning for 

Keen pangs of love awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart. 
And fears self-will'd that shuna'd the eye of hope, 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain. 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain. 
And all which I had call'd in wood-wallcs wild 
And all which patient toil had rear'd, and all 
Commune with thee had opeu'd out— but flowers 
Strew'd on my corpse, and borne upon my bier 
In the same coflBn, for the self^same grave I 

S. T. C. (To William Wordsworth.) 

. These will exist, for the future, I trust only in the poetio 



Btrains, which the feelinga at the time caUnd foith In 'iiOBe 
oulj, gentle reader, 

•■ Aff^Ktui animi vnrim, btOarngM legiiaeii 

«>ttu ItumUU Irniro ilflia DIM df udil in 'am. 
Ferlegit ei laerymru. et qitoipkarttralMt aadi 
IBepua-putnifeiit mihi cuspiiie miinui. 
Omnia pa^itallm aifsttmic longior atat 




IT was a favourite remark of the late Mr. Whithread'a, that nil 
man does anything from a single motive. The separata 
motivea, or rather moods of mind, which produced the preceding 
reflectiona and anecdotes have been laid open to the reader ia 
each separate instance. But an interest in the welfare of those 
who at the preaeiit time inaj be in circumstances not dissimilar 
to my own at my firet entrance into life, has been the conatant 
accompcuninieiit, and (as it were) the under- song of all my feelings. 
Whitehead, exerting the prerogative of hia ianreatcahip, addressed 
to youthful poets a poetic charge, which is i>ei-hapa the best, and 
certainly the most interesting of hia works. With no other privi 
lege than that of sympathy and aincere good wiahes, I wouli 
■ddreas an affectionate exhortation to the youthful literati, 
grounded on my own experience. It will he hut short ; for the 
beginning, middle, and end converge to one charge; jierer piirsMe 
literature as a trade. With the exception of one extraordinary 
man, I have never known an individual, least of aU. an individua. 
of genius, healthy or happy without a profession, i. e. some 
regular employment, which doea not depend on the will of the 
moment, ajid which can be carried on ao far mechanicallj that an 
average qnantum only of health, epirita, and inteUeetual exertion 
are requisite to ita faithful discharge. Three hours of leisure, 
nnanaoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward to with de- 
light as a change and recreation, will suffice to realize ia literatitre 
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a larger priiduct of what ie truly genial, than weeks of ct impulsion. 
Money, and immediate reputation form only an arbitrary and 
accidental end of literary labour. The hupe of increasing them 
by any given exertion will often prove a atimulant to indjistry ; 
but the necessity of aoquiring theni will in all works of genioB 
convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Motives by excess reverse 
their very nature, and instead of exciting, stun and stupify the 
mind. For it is one contradistinction of genius from talent, that 
its predouunant end ia always comprised in the means ; and this 
is one of the many points which establish an analogy between 
genius and virtue. Now though talents may exist without genius, 
yet aa genius cannot exist, certainly not manifest itself, without 
talents, I would advise every scholar who feels the genial power 
worlting within him, bo far to make a division between the two, 
aa that he should devote his talents to the acquirement of com< 
petenee in some known trade or pi-ofession, and his genius to 
objects of his tranquil and unbiassed choice; while the conscious- 
nesB of being actuated in both alike by the sincere desire to per- 
form hie duty, will alike ennoble both, "My dear young friend" 
(I would say) "suppose yourself established in any honoui-able 
occupation, rrom the manufactory or counting-house, from the 
law court, or from having visited your last patient, you return at 
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to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, with the very 
countenances of your wife and children brightened, and their 
voice of welcome made doubly welcome, by the knowledge that, 
aa far as they are concerned, you have satiafled the demands of 
tlie day by the labour of the day. Then, when you retire into 
3Mur study, in the books on your shelves you revisit so many 
venerable friends with whom you can converse. Tour own spirit 
scarcely less free from personal anxietiee than the great minds 
that in those books are still living for you ! Even your writing 
desk with its blank paper and all its other implements will appear 
as a chain of dowers, capable of linking your feelings as well aa 
thoughts to events and characters past or to come; not a chain of 
iron which binds you down to think of the future and the remote 
by recalling the claims and feelings of the peremptory present. 
But why should I say retire ? The habits of active life and daily 
intercourse with the stir of the world will tend to give you such 
BeU-conuuand, that the presence of your family will he no intermp. 
fcicn. Nay, the social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife 01 
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aistor will be like a, restoi'ative atmosphere, or soft musio wliicU 
nioiildB a. dream without bccomiiig ita object. If fiicts are re- 
quired to prove the possibility of uombining weighty perf onnancea 
in htfiiTiture with fidl and independent employm.ent, the worke of 
Cieeiva and Xenophon among the ancieats ; of Sir Thomna More, 
Bacon, Baxter, or to refer at once to Ia.ter and oontemporary in> 
stances, Darwin and BoBcoe, are at once deciaife of the question. 

But all men may not dare prDmiae themselvea a. sufficiency of 
aelf-amtrol for the imitation of those esamplea ; though ataict 
Bcnitiny should always be made, whether indolence, reatleesnees, 
or a yanity impatient for immediate gratification, have not tam- 
pered with the judgment and assumed the vi/ard of hamility for 
the purposes of self-delusion. Still the church presents to every 
man of leai-ning and genius a profession, in which he may cherish 
a rational hope of being able to unite the widest schemes of lite- 
rary ntihtj with the strictest performance of professional dntdea. 
Among the numerous blessings of Ohriatianity, the introduction 
of an eatabliahed church makes an especial claim on the gratitude 
of scholars and philosophers ; in England at least, where the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism have conspired with the freedom of the 
government to double all its salutaiy powers by the removal of ita 
abuBea. 

That not only the maiima, but the grounds of a pure morality, 
the mere fragments of which 

■ " the lofty grave tragodlAiis biiigtit 

In dlDma or L:inibid, ttacbere beal 

or tDordl pnKleTic4^ with delight received 



and that the sublime truths of the divine unity and attributes, 
which a Plato found most hard to learn, and deemed it still more 
difficult to reve^i that these should have become the almost here- 
ditary property of childhood and poverty, of the hovel and the 
workshop; that even to the unlettered they sound as common- 
place, is a phenomenon which must withhold all but minda of th& 
moat vulgar cast from undervaluing the services even of the pulpit 
and the reading-dealc. Tet those who confine the ef&ciency of an 
eatttblished church to ita public offices can hardly be placed in a 
mnch higher rank of intellect. That to every parish throughout 
the kingdom thero is transplanted a germ of civilization; that in 
the remotest villages there is a nucleus, ronnd which the capabili- 
ties of the place may crystallize and brighten ; a model sufficiently 
superior to ezcit«, yet sufficiently near to encourage and facilitate 
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imitatioii; this, the unobtrueive, continuous agency (/f a, Protes- 
tant chnrch eatublishment, tbia it is whioh tlie patiiot imd tKa 
philantliroptBt, who would fain unite tlie love of peuj^e with tbo 
faith in the progresaive amelioration of mankind, cannot estimate 
at too high a price. "It cannot he valned with tho gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. No mention ahallhuinade 
of coral or of pearls ; for the price of wisdom is above rubies." • 
The clergyman is with his parishionei's and among them; he is 
neither in the cloistered cell, or in the wilderness, but a, neighbour 
and a family num, whose education and rank admit him to the 
mansion of the rich landholder, while his duties make him the 
fi-eqnent visitor of the f ai'm-house and the cottage. He is, or he 
may become, eoanocted with the families of his parisii or its vici- 
nity by marriage. And among the instances of tlie blindness, or 
at best, the short- sigh tedness which it is the nature of cupidity to 
inflict, I know few more striking than the clamours of the fannera 
against chui-ch property. Whatever was not paid to the clergy- 
man would inevitably at the next lease be paid to the landholder; 
while, as the case at present stands, the revenues of the chui-ch are 
in some sort the reversionary property of every family that may 
have a member educated for the church, or a daughter that may 
marry a, clei^yman. Instead of being foreclosed and immovably 
it is in fact the only species of lauded property that is esseatially 
moving and circnlative. That there exist no ineonveniences, whO' 
will pretend to assert ? But I have yet to expect the proof, that 
tlie inconveniences are greater in this thaji in any other species : 
or that either the farmra-a or the clergy would be benefited by 
forcing the latter to become either Tmllibere, or salaried placemen. 
Nay, 1 do not hesitate to declare my firm persuasion, that what- 
ever reason of discontent the farmers may assign, the true cause ia 
this : that they may cheat the parson, but cannot cheat the steward ; 
and that they are disappointed if they should have been able 
to withhold only two pounds less than the legal claim, having ex- 
pected to withhold five. At all events, considered relatively to tho 
eneonragemcnt of learning ojid genius, the establishment presents 
a patronise at once so efi'ective and nnbui-thenBome, that it would 
be imiHtssible to afford the lite or equal in any but a Obriatian 
and Protestant country. There is scarce a department of hnman 
knowledge witiont some boai'ing on the vaaious critical, historicai!, 
philoBophical, and moral truths, in which the scholar must be in- 
terested as a clergyman ; no onepui'suit worthy of amanof genina, 
which may not be followed without incongruity. To give th< 
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history of the Bible aa a book, woiild be little leaa than to relt te 
the origin or first excitement of uU the literature and sGienoi; that 
wo now poBBeas. The very decorum which the profession impoHea 
ia favourable to the best purpoaes of genius, and ttaids to countar- 
aot its most freqaent defects. Finally, that man must be deficient 
in sensibility, who would not find an incentive to emulation in the 
great and burning lights which, in a long series, have illustrated 
the Ohurch of England ; who would not hear fi-om within au echo 
to the voice from their sacred ahxines : 

" Et pater £neai et tioiattidtti c3«ilat Etctor" 
But whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the advantagea 
are toatiy aiid important compared with the state of a mere Uteraij 
man, who in anj degree depends on the sale of hia works for the 
nccessarioa and comforts of life. In the former a man lives in 
sympathy with the world in which he hves. At least he acquires 
a better and quicker tact for the knowledge of that with which 
men in general can sympathize. He Icama to manage his genina 
more prudently and efficaciously. His powera and acquirementa 
gain him likewise more real admiration ; for they surpass the 
legitimate expectations of others. He is something besides an 
author, and is not therefore considered merely aa an author. The 
hearts of men are open to him, as to one of their own class ; and 
whether he exerts himself or not in the conversational circles of 
his acquaintance, his silence is not attributed to pride, nor his 
communicativeness to vanity. To these advantages I will venture 
to add a superior chance of happiness in dom estic life, were it onlj 
that it is as natural for the man to be out of the circle of his 
Uouaehold during the day, as it is meritorious for the woman to 
remain for the most part within it. But this subject involves 
points of consideration so numerous and so dehcate, and would 
not only permit, but require ejich ample docimients from the bio- 
graphy of literary men, that I now merely allude to it iji traasjtv^ 
When the same circumstance has occurred at very different times 
to very different persons, all of whom have some one thing in 
common, there is reason to suppose that such circumstance is not 
merely attributable to the persons concerned, but is in some mea* 
sure occasioned by the one point in common to them aU. Instead 
of the vehement and almost slanderous dehortation from marriage, 
which the JtTtsojjMe, Boccaccio,* addresses to hterarymen, Iwould 
substitite the simple advice : be not merely a man of letters ! Let 
literature be an honourable aagmeatoiioa to your arms, but wrt 
constitute the coat, or fill the escutcheon ! 

•VIUeCDiniinliUDuilii,ii.Il,It. 



waj, than by requesting the youtlifu] objector (as I have ab'oady 
done on a former occaeion) to ascertain with sti-ict self-e. 

, whether other influencea may not be at worki whether 
Bpirita, "not of health," and with whispers "not from heaven," 
may not be walking in the twilight of his c3nB(!iouaneBs. Let him 
calaJogue his scmplea, and reduce them to a distinct intelligible 
form ; let ln'm be certain that he h^ read with a docile mind and 
favourable dispositions the best and most fundamental works on the 
subject ; that he ha^ had both mind and heart opened to the great 
and illnstiioua qualities of the many renowned characters who had 
doubted like himself, and whose researches had ended in the clear 
conviction that their doubts hud been groundless, or at least in no 
proportion to the counter-weight. Ilappy will it bo for such a man, 
if among his contemporai-ius, elder than himself, he should meet 
with one who, with similar powers and feelings as acute as his uwn, 

entertained the same scraples; had acted upon them ; and who, 
by after-reseai'ch {when the step was, alas ! irreti-ievable, but for that 
very reason, bis research undeniably disinterested) had discovered 
himself to have quarrelled with receii-ed opinions only to embrace 

■ra ; to have left the direction tracked out for him on the high 
road of honourable esertion, only to deviate into alabyrinth where, 
when he had wandered till his bead was giddy, his best good for- 
tune was finally to have found his way out again, too late for pru- 
dence, thongh not too late for conscience or for truth ! Time 
spent in snch delay is time won ; for manhood in the meantime is 
advancing, and with it increase of knowledge, strength of judg- 
ment, and above all, temperance of feelings. And even if these 
ahould effect no ch^ige, yet the delay will at least prevent the 
final approval of the decision from being alloyed by the inward 
Mnsure of the rashness and vanity by which it had been precipi- 
tated. It would be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely less than » 
libel on human nature, to believe that there is any established and 
reputable profession or employment in which a man may not con- 
tinue to act with honesty and honour ; and doubtless there is Ufce- 
wise none which may not at times present temptations to the eon. 
traiy. But woefnlly will that man find himself mistaken who 
imagines that the profession of Htei-ature, or, to speak more 
plainly, the trade of authorship, besets its members with fewer or 
with less inaidions temptations than the Church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have treated sufficieuOy 
on this unpleasant snbjeot in an early chapter of this volnmg, 
I will conclude the pi'esent therefore witli a short extract from 
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Scrdcr. whoBo name I migbt have aidded to tLo illuBtrious Hat ot 
those who have eoiiibinod the auceeaaful pursuit of the Muaea noi 
only with the faithful discharge, bat with thi; highest houuurs and 
houourable emolmaents of an eatahtished profeasion. The truns- 
lation the reader wUl find in a note below : * " Am sorKfaltiuateii, 
tueiden Hie die Aatorschait. Zu friih oder iinmiiBsig gebranchl, 
macht Hie den Kopf wiist« und das Kerz leer ; wenn ate auch EUMiat 
k'line iible Folgon giibe. Bin Menach, der nur I icset uxa ea driioken, 
lieset wahrscheinlich iibel; und wer jeden Gedauken, der ihm 
aufetoaat, dnreh Peder und Prease Tersendet, hat aie in kurzer 
Zeit tkUe veraandt, uad wird bald eiu blosaer Diener derDruckercj, 
«iii BuchBtabeneetzer tverden." 



CHAPTER XII. 

ACbaptj^rof requists JiDdpTciDOTuUDiumKHTili^ tbo perusal or omLulon or the Ctuptff 

IN tho peruaal of philoaopbical worka I have been greatly bene- 
fitted by a resolve which, jn the antitbetio form and with tho 
allowed quaintucaa of an adu^e or maxim, I have been aocustomed 
to word tbua : "Until yon underatand a writer's ignorance, pra- 
Bnme yonreelf ignorant of his nnderfltanding." Thia golden rulo 
of mine does, I own, resemble those of Pythagoras in its obacurity 
rather than in its depth. If, however, the reader will permit ma 
to be my own Hiorodea, I trust that he will find ita meaning fully 
explained by the foUowing instancea. I have now before me a 
treatise of a religious fanatic, full of dreams and supernatural er* 
periences. I aee clearly the writer's giounds, and their hollow- 
ness. I have a complete insight into the canaes which, through the 
medium of his body, had acted on his mind ; and by application 
of received and ascertained laws, I can satiafactorily explain to my 
own reason all the strange incidents which the writer records at 
Limaelf. And this I can do without auspecting him of any inten- 
tional falsehood. As when in broad daylight a man tracks the 

"With (ho gwt«t powlble ■.IWlode JlSC*^™ '''^° pri-llnB-uHl". « ""Ja- 

uvl the bbn evptr^ ev«i were there no vhiit Didkcal nhyiiolugikfl iffirm uf ceruiLn 

other wont caueqtiencfiL A p?nfm who ■tcrrtlimji. appUn equally id our thougLtH; 

reads only to prJDt, In oU probaUUty teada tbry too muDt bo takra op aiiaJn iabi Cho 

AmlBi; anil hp, vhD Hendfl AWay Ibrougb the circulndon.Ani} beognlo atiil cpin r^becret<-d 

p™ xnd rbe prcM aveiy thought, thr n^ument In onlpr Ui nri'-ure a hpplrbful vi((oiir, butt Vi 
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Htepa of a traveller who had lost his wajin a fog. orbjiieticbcroua 
tuooDahinej eTeii80,andwil-.h theBume tranquil 
can I follow the tmceH of thia bewildered visionary. I understand 
his ignorance. 

On the other hand, I have been re-pemsing with the beat energies 
of my mind tlie Timffiua of Plato. Whatever I comprehend im- 
preeaes me with a reyerential sense of the author's genius ; but 
there is a considerable portion of the work to which I can attach 
BO consistent meeting. In other treatises of the same philosopher, 
intended for the arerage oomprehenaiona of men, I have been de. 
lighted with the maaterly good sense, with the perapicnity of the 
language, and the aptness of the inductions. 1 recollect, likewise, 
that nnmerouB paasagea in this author, which I thoroughly com' 
prehend, were formerly no leaa unintellijfibte to me than the pasa- 
agea now in question. It would, I am aware, be quite fashionable 
to diemiss them at once aa Platonic jargon. But thia I cannot do 
with sa,ti8faction to my own mind, because I have Bought in vain 
for causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconaiatency. 
I hare no insight into the poaaibility of a "'"" so eminently wiae, 
nsing woi-ds with such half-meanings to himself as must, per- 
force, pass into no meaning to his readera. When, in addition to 
the motives thus Buggested by my own renaon. I bring into distinct 
remembrance the number and the seriea of great men who, after 
long and zealotis study of these works, had joined in honouring 
the name of Plato with epithets that almost tranacend humanity, 
I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue want 
of modeaty, but would hardly be received by the judicious as evi- 
dence of superior penetration. Therefore, utterly baffted in all my 
attempts to understand the ignorance of Plato, I conclude myself 
ignorant of hia imderatanding. 

In lieu of the various requests which the anxiety of anthorahip 
addresses to the unknown reader, I iidvance but thia one : that he 
will either pass over the following chapter altogether, or read the 
whole connectedly. The fairest part of the most beantiful body 
will appe^ deformed and monstrous, if dissevered from ita place 
in the organic whole. Nay, on delicate subjects, where a secm- 
ingly trifling diiference of moreor less may conatituto a difference 
in kind, even a faithful diaplay of the main and supporting ideas, 
if yet they are separated from the forms by which they are at once 
clothed and modified, may perchance present a akeletoa indeed, but 
a skeleton to .iJarm and deter. Though I might find numerous 
precedents, I shall not deaire the reader to strip his mind of all 
prqndices, nor to keep all prior systems out of view during hia es- 
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uniuatioa of tlie present. For, in trnth, Buch requests appear to 
me not much iinlilie the advice given to hjpochoDdriacal patients 
in Dr. Buchan'B domeatiG medicine ; videlicet, to preserre them- 
selves oniformly tranquil and in good epirita. Till I had dis< 
covered the art of destroying the memory a parte po»t, without 
ityury to ite future operations, and without detriment to the 
judgment, I should suppress the request as premature; and, 
thci'efore, however much I may wish to be read with an unpreju- 
diced mind, I do not presume fo state it as a necessary oondi- 

Tlie extent of my daring is to auggest one criterion by which it 
may be rationally conjectured beforehand wliether or no a reader 
would lose his time, and perhaps his temper, in the perusal of thia 
or any other treatise constructed on similar principles. But it 
would be cruelly misinterpreted, aa implying the least disreapect 
either for the moral or intellectual qualitiea of the individuala 
thereby precluded. The criterion ia this : if a man receives aa 
fundamental facts, and therefore of course indemonstrable and in- 
capable of further analyaia, the general notions of matter, spirit, 
soul, body, action, paaaiveness, time, space, cause and effect, con- 
Bciousneaa, perception, memory and habit ; if he feels his mind 
completely at rest couceiTung aH these, and is satisfied, if only he 
can analyze all other notions into some one or more of these sup- 
posed elements with plauaible aubordination and apt arrange- 
ment ; to such a mind I would as oourteoualy as possible convey 
the hint that for liitn the chapter was not wiitten. 
Tir bonm rs, doetai. prudent I att Aaud iibi ipiro. 

For these terms do in truth include all the difficulties which th( 
human mind can propose for solution. Taiiug them therefore in 
mass and unexamined, it requires only a decent apprenticeship in 
logic to draw forth their contents in all forma and colours, as the 
professors of legerdemain at our village fairs pull out ribbon after 
ribbon from their mouths. And not more difficult is it to reduce 
them back again to their different genera. But though this 
analyaia is highly useful in rendering our knowledge more diatinot, 
it does not really add to it. It does not increase, though it gives 
us a. greater mastery over, the wealth which we before posaeaaed 
For forensic purpoajs, for all theeatabliahedprofeasionaof aooie^, 
thia is sufficient. But for philosophy in its highest senae, as the 
science of ultimate trutha, and therefore sdentia eeieniiarum, thii 
mere analysis of terms ia preparative only, though, as a prepara- 
tive diacipline, indispensable. 
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Still lesB dare a, favourable perusal be anticipated from tte pro- 
Beljtes of that compendions philosophy, whioh, talking of mind 
bat thiukiiig of brick ajid mortar, or other images equally ah> 
BtraAt«d from body, contrires a theory of spirit by nicknaming 
matter, and in a few hours can qualify its didleat disciples to ei- 
plain the omno eoibile by redncing all things to impressions, ideaa, 
and sensations. 

But it ia time to tell the truth, thoTigb it requires some courage 
to avf>w it in an age and country in which disquisitions on all sub- 
jects not priTileged to adopt technical terms or Bcicntific symbola 
must be addressed to the pubhc I saj, then, that it is neither 
possible or necessary for all men, or for many, to be philosophers. 
There is a philosophic (and inasmuch as it is actualized by SJt 
effort of freedom, an artificial) conscionsneKs, which lies beneath 
or (as it were) behind the spontaneous consciousness natural to all 
reflecting beings. As the elder Bomans distinguished their 
northern provinces into Cia-Alpine and Trans-Alpine, so may we 
divide all the objects of human knowledge into those on this side, 
and those on the other side of the spontaneous consciousness ; 
citra et trans conscientiam commwn^m. The latter is eicluBiYelj 
the domain of pure philosophy, which is therefore properly en- 
titled transcendental, in order to discriminate it at once both from 
mere reflection and re-presentation on the one band, and on tha 
other &om those flights of lawless speculation which, abandoned 
by all distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and purposes of our intellectual faculties, are justly condemned as 
The first range of billn that encircles the scanty 
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\-Ble of human life ia the horizou for tlie majoritj of its iiiiabi. 
laata. On its ridges the commoii aim ia bom and departs. From 
them the atars rise, and toachiag them thoj vaniah. Bj the many 
even this range, the natural limit and bulwark of the vale, ia but 
imperfectlj knowo. Ita higher ascenta ore too often hidden hy 
miflts and clonda from uncultiTated awampa, which few have cou- 
rage or curiosity to penetrat*. To the multitude below these 
TapouTB appear, now as th> dark haunts of terrific agents, on 
whitU none may intrude with impunity; and now all a-glow with 
colours not their own, they are gazed at aa the splendid palaces of 
happiness and power. But in all ages there have been a few who, 
measuring and sounding the rivers of the vale at the feet of their 
furthest inaccessible falls, hzLve learnt that the sources must be 
far higher and far inward; a few, who even in the level streama 
have detected elements which neither the vale itself nor the sur- 
rounding mountaina contained or could supply. How and whence 
to these thoughts, these strong probabilities, the ascertaining 
vision, the intuitive knowledge, may finally supervene, can be 
learnt only by the fact, I might oppose to the question the 
words with which PIotjnuB* suppoaea nature to answer a aimilar 
difficulty : " Should ajiy one interrogate her, how she works, if 
graciously she vouchs^e to listen and apeak, ahe will reply, it b<^- 
hoves thee not to disquiet me with interrogatoiiis, but to under- 
stand in silence, even as I am tiilent, and work without words." 
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Likewise in the fifth book of the fifth Brniead, Hpeaking of th* 
bigheat and intuitive knowledge aa disttuguiBhed fiom the diac 
Biye, or in the language of Wordaworth : 

■■ The tii^na tai On) fscalV divine ;" 
be BBTB : " it is not lawful to inquire from whence it sprang, as if 
it vere a, thing subject to place and motion; for it neither ap< 
proached hither, nor again departa from hence to some other 
pla«e i but it either appeiirs to us or it does not appear. So that 
we onght not to pursue it with a view of detecting its secret 
Bonrce, but to watch in quiet till it suddenly shines upon us ; pre. 
paring ourselves for the blessed spectacle, aa the eje waits pa- 
tiently for the rising sun." They, and they only, citn acqiiii-e the 
philosophic imagination, the sucred power of self ■intuition, who 
within themsclveH can interpret and understand the symbol, that 
the wings of the air-sylph are forming within the skin of the 
caterpillar ; those only, who feel in their own spirits the same 
instinut which impels the chrysalis of the homed flj to leave room 
in its involucrum for antennae yet to come. They know and feel 
that the potential works in them, even as the actual works on 
them ! In short, all the organs of sense are framed for a corre<_ 
Hponding world of sense, and we have it. All the organs of spirit 
are framed for a correspondent world of spirit : though the latter 
organs are not developed in all alike. But they exist in all, and 
their first appearance discloses itself in the moral being. How 
else could it be, that eren worldlings, not wholly debased, will eon- 
template the man of simple and disiutereeted goodness with con- 
tradictory feelings of pity and respect ? " Poor man 1 ho is not 
made for this world." Oh! herein they utter a prophecy of univei-sal 
fulfilment ; for man mast either rise or sink. 

It is the essential mark of the true phUosophei: to rest satisfied 
with no imperfect light, as long as the impossibility of attaining 
a fuller knowledge has not been demonstrated. That the common 
consciousness itself will furnish proofs by its own direction, that 
it is connected with master-currents bdow the surface, I shall 
merely assume as a postulate pro tempore. This having been 
granted, though but in expectation of the ai^nment, I can safely 
deduce from it the equid. truth of my former assertion, that phi- 
losophy cannot be intelligible to all, even of the most learned and 
eoltirated classes. A system, the first principle of which it is to 
render the mind intuitive of the spiritual in man (i. e., of that 
which lies on the other aide d our natm-al oonsi ' 
needs have a great obscurity for those who have never disciplined ' 
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and tttrengthened this ulterior conscioneiiess. It muat, ia tmth, 
be a land of darkneae. a, perfect anti-Goeben, for men to whom the 
noblest treaBurea of their owa being are reported only through the 
imperfect translation of lifeleeB and aightleBs notions. Pei'ha,pB in 
gi-eat part, tki'ongh words which sro but the etadows of notions, 
even as the notional understanding itself is but the shudowj ab- 
straction of living and actual trutli. On the immediate, which dwells 
in ever; man, and on the original intuition, or absolute aJfirmation 
of it (which ie likewise in eyery man, but does not in every man i-ise 
into consciousneBS), all the certainty of our knowledge depends ; 
find this becomes intelligible to no man by the ministry of mere 
worda from without. The medinm by which apirits understand 
eaolj other is not the surrounding air, but the freedom which they 
poBseas iu common, as the common ethereal element of their being, 
the tremulous reciprocations of wbieh propagate themselves even 
to the inmost of the souL Where the spii-it of a man is not Med 
with the consciouanesa of freedom (were it only from its restless- 
ness, as of one stiU struggling in bondage) all spiritual intercourae 
is interrupted, not only with others, but even with himself. No 
wonder, then, that he remains incomprehensible to himself as well 
as to otiiei"s. No wonder that, in the fearful desert of his con- 
aciousnesB, he wearies himself out with empty words, to which no 
friendly echo answers, either fi-om his own heart, or the heart of a 
fellow being, or bewilders hiniaelf in the pm'auit of notional phan- 
toma, the mere refractions from unseen and distant truths through 
the distorting medium of his own unenlivened and stagnant under- 
standing ! To remain unintelligible to such a mind, exclaims 
Schelling on a like occasion, is honour and a good name before Qod 

The history of philosophy {the aame writer observes) contains 
instancea of systems which, for ancceaaive generationa have re- 
mained enigmatic. Such he deems the system of Leibnitit, whom 
another writer (rashly, I think, and inridiously) extols as the only 
philosopher who was himself deeply convinced of hia own doc- 
trines. Ab hitherto interpreted, however, they have not produced 
the effect which Leibnitz himself, in a most instmetivo paaaj^e, 
describes as the criterion of a true phUosophyj namely, that it 
would at once explain and collect the fragments of truth ecattei'ed 
tlirough systems apparently the most iacongi-uous. The truth, 
says he, ia diffused more widely than is commonly beliovedj but it 
ia often painted, yet oftener maaked. and ia sometimca matilat«i, 
and sometimes, alas ! in close alliance with mischievous errors. 
The deeper, honever, we penetrate into the ^onnd of things, tha 
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more truth Vi discover in the doctrineH of the great«i number at 
the pMloaophical eecte. The want, of eubatantiol reulitj in thi 
objocta of tjie Beuaea, according to the aoepticsi the harmontea o: 
numbers, the prototjpea and ideas, to which the Pythagoreana onj . 
FlatoniatB reduced ail things ; the one and all of Parmenides and 1 
Plotinus, without Spinozianv ;* the neceasarj connection of things, 1 
according to the Stoics, reconcileuble with the spoutaneit; of ths I 
other schools ; the TitaJ-philoHophj of the Cabalists and Hermet- 1 
iets, who asaumed the tmiveraality of sensation i the aiibatantial J 
forme and enieleohieB of Aristotle and the Bchoohnen, together 
with the mechanical solution of all particular phenomena, accord- J 
ing to Democritns and the recent pbiloeophei-e ; all theae we shall j 
find united in one perspective central point, which shows reguhirity I 
and a. coiacideace of all the paj-ts in the very object, which from ' 
everj other point of view must appear confused and distorted. 
The spirit of sectartauisni has been hitherto our fault, and the 
cause of our failures. We have imprisoned our own conceptions 
by the lines which we have di-awn, in order to esclude the concep- 
tions of othere. J'ai Ircmve que la plupart dea aectea on< raiaon dona i 
vne boMie partie de ce gu'eI2es acancenf, •mo.ie 7Umpa» tant en ce gu'ellea I 

A system which aims to deduce the memory with all the other | 
fonctionB of intelligence, must of course phi^e its first poeition 
from beyond the memory, and anterior to it, otherwise the prin- 
ciple of solution would be itself a part of the problem to be solved. 
Such a. position, therefore, must in the first instance be demanded, 
and the first question will be, by what right is it demanded ? On _ 
this account I think it eitpedient tomakesomepreliminaiyre 
on the introduction of Postulates in phUoriophy. The word po»« I 
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tulato is boiTOwed from the Hcience of mathenuitics* In geometry 
the primary coiiHtmction is not demonstrated, hat pustulated. 
Thia firat ajid moat aimple coaati-uction in apace is the point in 
motion, or the line. Whether the point is moTod in one and the 
iame direction, or whether ita direction is continuallj changed, re- 
mains as yet undetermined. But if the direction of the point have 
been determined, it is either by a point without it, and tKen there 
ajisea the straight line whicli encloses no space ; or the direction 
of the point is not determined by a point without it, and then it 
must flow back again on itself { that is, there arises a cyclical line 
which does inclose a space. If the straight line be assumed as the 
positire. tbe cyclical is then the negation of the straight. It is a 
line which at no point strikes out into the straight, bat changes 
its direction continuously. But if the primary line be conceived 
as undetermined, and the straight line aa determined throughont, 
then the cyclical is the third compoonded of both. It is at once 
nndetermined and determined ; imdetermined through any point 
without, and det«i'mined through itself. Geometry therefore sup- 
p]iea philosophy with the example of a primaiy intuition, from 
which every acience that lays claim to eridence must take its 
commencement. The mathematician does not begin with a de- 
monstrable proposition, but with an intuition, a practical idea. 

But hera an important diatinction presents iteelf. Philosophy 
is employed on objects of the inner senae, and cannot, like geo- 
metry, appropriate to every construction a correspondent outward 
intuition. Neverthdeas philosophy, if it is to arrive at evidence, 
must proceed from the moat original construction; and the ques- 
tion then is, what is the most original construction or fii-st pro- 
ductive act for the inner aenae. The answer to this question 
depends on the direction which is given to the inner sense. But in 
philoatiphy the inner sense cannot have its direction determined 
by any outward object. To the original construction of the line 
I can be compelled by a line drawn before me on the slate or on 
sand. The stroke thus drawn ie indeed not the line itself, but only 
the image or picture of the line. It is not from it that we first 
learn to know the line ; but, on the contrary, we bring this stroke 
to the original lino generated by the act of the imagination ; 
otherwise wo could not define it aa without breadth or thicknoas, 
Stai however this stroke is the sensuous image of the original or 
ideal line, and an efficient mean to excite orery imagination to the 
intuition of it. 

It is demanded, then, whether there be found any means in phi. 
• Sw SchclL abliandL iiv OrliSntr. •» u. d^t WbHaBClunElcbra. 
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loEKipli} to determine tKe direction of tiie inner sense, aa in mathe* 
maticB it is determinable b; its specific iniage or outward pictoni. 
Now, the inner eenae has its direction determined for the greater 
part only by an actof freedom. One man's consciouaness cstenda 
Mnly to the pleasant or unpleasant sensations caused in 'h'nr, bj ex- 
ternal impressions ; another enlarges his inner sense to a conscioiu 
nees of forms and qnantitj; a third, in addition to the image, i 
conscious of the conception or notion of the thing ; a fourth at- 
tains to a notion of his notions — he reflects on his own reflections; 
and thus we may say, without impropriety, that the o 
more or leas inner sense than the other. This more or less betrays 
already that philosophy, in its first principles, must have a prac- 
tical, or moral, as well as a theoretical or spcculatire Hide. This 
difiereace in degree does not enst in the mathematics, Socroteo, 
in Plato, shows that an iyTiorant sIbtc may be brought to under- 
stand, ajid of himself to solve, the most di^onlt geometrical pro- 
blem. Socrates drew the figm'es for the slave in the sand. The 
disciples of the critical philosophy could likewise (as was indeed 
actually done by Iia Forge and some other followers of Des Oartea) 
represent the origin of our representations in copper-platea, but 
no one has yet attempted it, and it would be utterly useless. To 
an Esquimaux or New Zcalander our most popular philosophy 
would bo wholly unintelligible. The sense, the inward organ ; foi 
it is not yet bom in him. So is there many a one among na, yes, 
and some who think themselvea philosophers too, to whom the 
philosophic organ is entirely wanting. To such a man philosophy 
is a mere play of words and notions, like a theory of music to the 
deaf, or like the geometry of light to the blind. The connection 
■of the parts and their logical dependencies may be aeen and re- 
membered; but the whole is groundless and hollow, nnsostained 
by living contact, unaccompanied with any realizing intuition which 
exists by and in the act that aifirms its existence, which is known, 
because it is, andis, because it is known. The words of Plotinns, 
in the assumed person of Nature, hold true of the philosophie 
energy. Ti Bnnprnm /loS fltiipij^n nou'i, airnip oi Tiap,iTpai Sunpovvrrt 
ypar/iaijira'' liXX' ipov )i!i -ypac^oioijf, Bfapovtn)s 8<, v^pim-avrai oi tHw 
iTBi/uiTuv ypaiifiat. With me the act of contemplation makes the 
thing contemplated, as the geometricians contemplating, describe 
lines correspondent ; but I not deacribing lines, but simply ci 
templating, the representative forms of things rise up into esist- 

The postulate of philosophy, and at the same time the test of I 
philosophic capacity, is no other than the heaven-deecended enoV I 
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Tstself! (E aelo descendit, Tiwdi crtavrdv). Aad tlile B,t cnce 
praetieallj and Bpecnlatively. For as philoaophy is neither a 
Bcience of the rea&on or underatandiiig onl/, nor merely a, suience 
of morals, but the science of BEINQ altogether, its piimary ground 
can be neither merely speculatiTe or merely practical, but both m 
one. All knowlkzdge rests on the coincidence of an object with a 
Bubjecc (My readers have been warned in a former chapter that 
for their convenience as well as the writer's, the term subject ia 
naed by me in its scholaatic sense, as equivalent to nund or sen- 
tient being, and as the necessary correlative of object, or quicquid 
ol^icUvr tnenii). For we can know that only which is tme ; and 
the truth is universally placed in the coincidence of the thought 
with the thing, of the representation with the object i-epre- 
sen ted. 

Now, the siun of all that ia mei-ely objective we will hence- 
forth call nature, confining the term to its passive and material 
sense, as comprising all the phenomena by which its existence is 
made known to us. On the other hand, the snm of all that is sub- 
jective, we may comprehend in the name of the self orintelhgence. 
Both conceptions are in necessary antithesis. Intelligence is con- 
ceived of as eKclusively representative, natm-e as exclusively repi^e- 
sented ; the one its conscious, the othei' as without conacionsnesa. 
Kow, in all acts of positive knowledge there is i-eqnii-ed a reci- 
procal concurrence of both, namely of the conscious being, and of 
that which is in itself unconscious. Our probleni is to explain 
this concurrence, its possibOity, and its necessity. 

During the act of knowledge itaelf, the objective and enbjective 
are so instantly nnited, that we cannot determine to which of the 
two the prioiity belongs. There is here no fii'st and no second j 
both ore co instantaneous and one. While I aja attempting to ex- 
plain this intimate coahtion, I must suppose it dissolved. I must 
necessarily set out from the one, to which thei-efin-e I give hypo- 
thetical antecedence, in order to ai-rive at the other. But as there 
are but two factore or elements in the pi-ohlem, subject and object, 
and as it is left indeterminate fi-om which of tbem I should com- 
mence, there are two cases equally possible, 

1. Either the Objective ib taken as the fiest, and 
then we have to account for the anpebtektion op the 
subjbctite, which coalbscea with it. 

The notion of the subjective ia not contained in the notion of 
the objective. On the contrai-y, they mutually exclude each other. 
The subjective therefore must supervene to the objective. The coa- 
ooption of nature does not apparently involve the co-presence of tha 
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mtdligence, making an ideal duplicate of it, i.e., I'epreseutiiig ib 
Tbta desk, for inatajice, noiild, according to our natural uotions, 
be, though there should eiiat no Bcntient being to look at it. Thia 
then ia the problem of natural philoaophy. It asBumea the objeo« 
tiTe or unconsciouB nature as the first, and baa therefore to explain 
bow intelligence can Bnpejrene to it, or how itaelf can grow into 
intelligence. If it should appear that all enlightened naturalists, 
without having diatinctlj propoaed the problem to tbemselvea, 
have jet constantlj moved in the lino of ita solution, it must afford 
a strong presumption that the problem itself ia founded in natDT& 
For if all knowledge baa, as it were, two polesreciproeally required 
and presappoaed, all aeiences must proceed from, the one or the 
other, and must tend towards the opposite as far aa the equatoi'ial 
point in which both are reconciled and become identical. The ne- 
cessary tendence therefore of all natural pbilosopbj ia from nature 
to intelligence ; and this, and no other, is the tine ground and oc- 
casion of the instinctive striving to introduce theory into our views 
of natural phenomena. The highest perfection of natural phi- 
losophy would consist in the perfect spidtualization oi all the 
laws of nature into laws of intuition and intellect. The pheno- 
mena (ike material) must wholly disappear, and the lawa alone (ihe 
formal] most remain. Thence it comes, that in nature itaelf the 
more the principle of law breaka forth, the n 
drop o^ the phenomena themadves become mo 
length ceaae altogether in our consciousness, 
nomena are but a geometry, the lines of which ; 
and the materiality of thia light itaelf baa already become matter 
of doubt. In the appearances of magnetiam all trace of matter 
ia lost, and of the phenomena of gravitation, which not a few 
among the most illustrious Newtonians have declared no otherwise 
oomprebensilile than as an immediate spiritual influence, there re- 
mains nothing but its law, the execution of which, on a vast scale, ia 
the mechaniam of the heavenly motions. The theory of natural phi- 
losophy would then be completed, when all nature waa demon- 
strated to be identical in esaence with that which in ita highest 
known power eiiste in man aa intelligence andself-conaciouaness; 
when the beavena and the earth shaJ! declare not only the power o£ 
their Maker, but the glory and the presence of their Grod, even as 
He appeared to the great prophet during the vision of the mount 
in the skirts of TTia divinity. 

This may suffice to show that even natural science, which com- 
moncBB wiUi the material phenomenon as the reality and subatiuio^ 
•f things existing, does yet, by the necessity of theorising nnooai , 
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soiuuslj, and bh it were inatuictivelj, end in natai'e aa an intBl> 
ligence ; and bj thia tendency the Hcience of nature becomoi 
finally natural philoaopliy, the one of the two polaa of fundamental 

2. Or thq Subjective is ta.kbn as the fibst, and the 
pkoblbm thpn is, how thebk aupbetknea to it a coinci- 
DENT Objectite. 

In the pursuit of these aciences, onr HnccesB in each depends on 
an austere and faithful adherence to ita own principles, with a 
cai'eful separation and exclusion of thoee which appertain to the 
opposite science. Aa the natural philoaophur, who directs his 
riewB to the objective, avoids above all things the intermistnro 
of the subjective in his knowledge; as for instance, arbitral^ 
suppositions, or rather suffictions, occult qualities, spiritual 
agenta, and the substitution of final for efficient cauaes ; so, on the 
other hand, the trajiscendental or intelligential philosopher is 
equally anxious to preclude all interpolation of the objective into 
the subjective principles of his science: as, for instance, the as- 
sumption of impresses or configurations in the brain, correspondent 
to miniature pictures on the retina painted by rays of light from 
supposed originals, which are not the immediate and real objects 
of vision, but deductions from it for tie purposes of explanation. 
This purification of the mind is effected by an absolute and scien- 
tific scepticism to which the mind voluntarily determines itself for 
the specific purpose of future ceo^ainty. Des Cartes, who, in hia 
meditations, himself first, at least of the modems, gave a beau- 
tiful example of this voluntary doubt, this self-determined indeter- 
mination, happily expresses its utter difierence from the scepticiam 
of vanity or irrdigicm : Nee (omen, in eo gcepficog imiiabar, qui 
dabilant tanium, ill dviiitent, ei pr(Eter incertitttdinem ipaam itihil 
jtUETTtnf, Nam contra totae in eo eram ut aiiquid eerli reperirem* 
Nor is it leas distinct in its motives and final aim, than in its 
proper objects, which are not, as in ordinary scepticism, the pre- 
judices of education and circumstance, but those original and 
innate prejudices which nature heraelf has planted in all men, and 
which, to all but the phiLosopher, are the fii'at pi-ineiplea of know- 
ledge, and the final teat of truth. 

Now, these essential prejudices are all reducible to the one fun- 
damental presumption, that there exist things without us. As 
this on the one hand originates neither in grounds or urguments, 
and yet ou the other hand remains proof against all attempts to 
remove t by grounds or arguments {nalurain fwrea expellas tomen 
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ugque redUiil) ; on tJie one hand laya claim to immediate certaintj 
aa a position ut once indemonatrable and irreaiatible, lind jet, ou 
tlie other hand, inaamuch as it refers to Bomething easentiiJly dif- 
ferent from onraelres, nay even in opposition to oureelvcH, kaves 
it inconceivable how it could poesiblj become a part of o 
mediate consciousncsa ; in other words, how that which ex hypo- 
thesi is and continuea to be estrinBtc and alien to our being ahoald 
become a modification of oui being : the philosopher, therefor^ 
compela himself to treat this taith as nothing more than a pre- 
judice, innate indeed and connatural, but still a pr^udice 

The other poaition, which not only claims but necesaitatea the 
admiaaion of its immediate certainty, equally for the icientifio 
reason of tlie philoaopher as for the common sense of mankind at 
large, namely, I am, cannot so properly be entitled a prejudice. 
It is groundless indeed ; but then in the very idea it precludes all 
ground, and separated from the immediate coneciousness loaes ita 
whole sense ajid import. It is groundlesa ; but only because it ifl 
itself the ground of all other certainty. Now the apparent cone 
tradiction, that the former position, namely, the eriatenc* of 
things without us, which from its nature cannot be immediately 
certain should be received as blindly and aa independently of all 
grounda as the existence of our own being, thp tranacendental 
philosopher can solve only by the suppoaition. that the former ia 
unconscioualy involved in the latter ; that it ia not only coherent 
but identical, and one and the same thing with our own imme- 
diate aelf-consciouanesB. To demonstrate this identity is the 
office and object of hia philosophy. 

If it be said that this is idealism, let it be remembered that it ia 
only ao far idealism, as it is at the same time, and on that very 
account, the tmeat and moat binding realiam. For wherein doea 
the realism of mankind properly couaist F In the assertion that 
there exists a aomething without them, what, or how, or whera 
they know not, which occasions the objects of their perception? 
Oh no! This ia neither connatural or universal It ia what a 
few have taught and learnt in the schools, and which the many 
repeat without asking themselves concerning their own meaning. 
The realism common to all mankind ia far elder and lies infinitely 
deeper than, this hypothetical explanation of the origin of our 
perceptions, an explanation skimmed from the mere surface of 
mechanical philosophy. It ia the table itself, which the PLan of 
common sense believes himself to see, not the phantom of a table, 
from which he may argnmentatively deduce the reality of a, table, 
whtch he does not see. If to destroy the reality of all that w 
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actually Iiehold, be idcalifim, what can be more egregiously so 
than the Byet^m of modem met.iphjsicK, which ha:aiahea na ta a 
land of shodtiWH, smronnda ns with apparitiona, and diatia^tisbes 
truth trom illusion only by the majority of those who dream the 
same dream P "I aaaerted that the world was mad," esclaimed 
poor Lee, " and the world said, that I was mad, and confound 
them, they outvoted me," 

It is to the true and original realism, that I would direct the 
att«ntioii. Tbia believes and requires neither more nor less, than 
that the object which it beholds or presents to itself, is the real 
and Tery object. In thia sense, however much we may strive 
againat it, we are all collectively bom idealists, and therefore, and 
only therefore, are we at the some time realists. But of this the 
philosophers of the achoola know nothing, or despise the faith as 
the pr^udice of the ignorant vulgar, becauae they live and move 
in a crowd of phrases and notiona from which human nature haa 
long ago vanished. Oh, ye that reverence youraelvea, and walk 
humbly with the divinity in your own hearts, ye are worthy of a 
better philosophy ! Let the dead bury the dead, but do you pre- 
serve your human nature, the depth of which was never yet 
fathomed by a philosophy made up of notions and mere logical 
entities. 

In the third treatise of my Iiogosophia, announced at the end 
of this volmne, I shall give (Deo voleatej the demonstrations and 
conatmctions of the Dynamio Philosophy scientifically arranged. 
It is, according to my conviction, no other than the system of 
Pytbagorna and of Plato revived and purified from impure mii- 
turea. Doctrina per tot manm iraditck tandem in vapparn, desiill 
The science of arithmetic fumiahes inatances, that a rule may be 
useful in practical application, and for the particular purpose may 
be sufficiently authenticated by the reault, before it haa itself been 
fully demonatrated. It is enough, if only it bo rendered intel- 
ligible. This will, I trust, have been effected in the following 
Theses for those of my readers who are willing to accompany 
me through the following chapter, in which the results will be 
applied to the deduction of the imagination ; and with it the 
principles of production and of genial criticism in the fine arts. 

Thesis I, 
Truth ia correlative to being, Knowledge without a corre- 
spondent reality is no knowledge ; if we know, there muat be 
Bomewhat known by us. To know is in its veiy essence a verb 
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Thesis IL 

All trath is either mediatei that is, derived from some other 
truth or tmths ; or immediate and originaL The latter is abso- 
lute, and its formula A. A. ; the former is of dependent or con- 
ditional certainty, and represented in the fonnula B. A, The cer- 
tainty, which inheres in A is attributable to B. 

ScHOLiuu . A chain without a staple, from which all the links 
derived their stability, or a series without a first, has been not 
inaptly alle£K>rized as a string of blind men, each holdings the 
8ki^ Of the ma.! before him^ea^hing far out of sight, but all 
moving without the least deviation in one straight line. It woiUd 
be naturally taken for granted, that there was a guide at the head 
of the file : what if it were answered, No ! Sir, the men are 
without number, and infinite blindness supplies the place of 
sight? 

Equally inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths without a com- 
mon and central principle, which prescribes to each its proper 
sphere in the system of science. That the absurdity does not so 
immediately strike us, that it does not seem equally \inimaginable, 
is owing to a surreptitious act of the imagination, which, instinc- 
tively and without our noticing the same, not only fills up the in- 
tervening spaces, and contemplates the cycle of (B. 0. D. E. F. 
&c.) as a continuous circle (A.) giving to all collectively the unity 
of their common orbit ; but likewise supplies by a sort of mbinteU 
ligitu/r the one central power, which renders the movement har- 
monious and cyclical 

Thesis III. 

We are to seek therefore for some absolute truth capable of 
communicating to other positions a certainty, which it has not 
itself bon'owed ; a truth self -grounded, unconditional, and known 
by its own light. In short, we have to find a somewhat which t«, 
simply because it is. In order to be such, it must be one which is 
its own predicate, so far at least that all other nominal predicates 
must be modes and repetitions of itself. Its existence too must 
be such as to preclude the possibility of requiring a cause or 
antecedent without an absurdity. 

Thesis IV. 

That there can be but one such principle, may be proved a 
priori ; for were there two or more, each must refer to some other, 
by which its equality is affirmed ; consequently, neither would be 
self-establi 3hed, as the hypothesis demands. And a posteriori, it 
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will be proyed by tbe principle itself, when it ia discovered, (is in- 
vulving' univorsal antecedents ia its Tery cunception. 

ScHOUUM. If we affirm of a board that it ia blue, the predicate 
(bine) ia accidental, and not implied in. the eubject, board. If we 
ivffirm of a circle that it ia equi-radia.1, the predicate indeed ia 
implied in the definition of the aubject r but Wie existence of the 
Bnbject itself ia contingent, and supposea both a caose and a, per- 
pient. The same reasoning will apply to the indefinite number 
nf BnppoBod indemonstrable truths exempted from the profane 
approach of philoaopliic inyestigation by the amiable Beattie, and 
x'thex less eloquent and not more profound iaauguratora of 
common sense on the throne of philosophy; a fruitless attempt, 
were it only that it is the two-fold function of philosophy to 
reconcile reason with common sense, and to elevate common sense 

Thesis T. 

Such a principle cannot be any thing or object. Each thing ia 
what it ia in consequence of some other thing. An infinite, inde- 
pendent thing,* is no less a contradiction than an infinite circle 
or a sideless triangle. Besides a thing is that which ia capable 
»f being an object of which itself is not the sole percipient. But 
an object is inconceivable without a subject aa its antithesiB. 
Onme pereepliim percipientan supponU. 

But neither can the principle be found in a subject as a aubject, 
contro-dietinguished from an object: for unicuigue percipiemti 
aliqttid ohjidi'ar perceptwm. It is to be found therefore neither in 
object nor subject taken separately, and consequently, as no other 
third is conceivable, it must be found in that which is neither 
subject nor object exclusively, but which is the identity of both. 
Thesis TI. 

Thia principle, and so characteriaed, manifeata itself in the StTM 
or I AM i which I shall hereafter indiscriminately eipresa by the 
words spirit, self, and self- consciousness. In this, and in this 
alone, object and subject, being and knowing, are identical, each, 
involving and supposing the other. In other words, it is a sub- 
ject which becomes a subject by the act of constructing itoelf 
objectively to iteelf; but which never ia an object eicept for 
itself, and only so far as by the very same act it becomes a subject. 
It may be described therefore as a perpetual self-duplication oi 

■ Tbe ImpoasniDlLy of m absolDle thi&g Fofihlfi tjabSD, vEtL be demtm^trjt*^ Id tbe 
'sabfitandtt uiilu) as DpMhcr gnnu^ epMua. crillqcc od SpLiioiisiD ia Uv tiXh UeftUds ct 
nor lEHJMdLium: u wpll 03 lt»i uit/iT unnt- m; Lcfoupbf^ 
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one and the same power into object and aubjoot, which pre-8ap- 
pose each other, aird can eriat only as aatithesea. 

ScHOUUM. If a man be asked how he knows that he ie F 
Ban only answer, swm qaia mtm. Bat if (tho absoluteneaa of this 
certainty having been admitted) he be aguin asked, how he, tha 
individual person, came to be, then, in i-elation to the ground of 
hie existence, not to the ground of his knowledge of that eniatcnce, 
lie might reply, sum gwia Dmu ett, or still more philosophically, 
tam qaia in Deo mtm. 

But if we elevate our conception to the absolute self, the great 
eternal I am, then the principle of being, and of knowledge, of 
idea, and of reality, the ground of etistenee, and the ground of 
the knowledge of existence, are absolutely identical, Sum qaia 
1, becauao I affirm myaelf to be ; I affirm myadi to be, 
because I am. 

Thesis TIL 

If then I know myaelf only through myself, it is contradictory 
to require any other predicate of self, but that of self-conscions- 
nesB. Only in the self-oonsciousneas of a spirit is there the 
required identity of object and of representation ; for herein con- 
sists the essence of a spirit, that it is self -representative. If 
therefore this be the one only immediate truth, in the certainty 
of which the reality of our collective knowledge is grounded, it 
mast follow that the spirit in all the objects which it views, views 
only itself. If this could he proved, the immediate reality of 
all intoitive knowledge wonld be assured. It has been shown. 
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object, but an abaohite subject for wliicb all, itsdf included, may 
become an ohject. It must therefore be an act ; for every object 
18, as ftn object, dead, fiied, iacapublo in itself of any action, and 
neoeasarily finite. Again, the spirit (originally the identity ol 
object and subject) must in some sense dissolve this identity, in 
order to be conscious of it ; fit alter et idem. But this implies an 
act, and it follows therefore that intelligence or Belf-coneciousness 
is impossible, except by and in a will. The self-conscious spirit 
therefore ia a will ; and freedom must be assumed as a ground of 
philosophy, and can never be deduced from it. 
Thesis Till, 

Whatever in its origin is objective, is likeroiee aa ench neces- 
sarily finite. Therefore, since the spirit is not originally an 
object, and as the subject erists in antithesis to an object, the 
spirit cannot originally bo finite. But neither can it be a subject 
without becoming an ohject, and as it is originally the identity of 
both, it can be conceived neither as infinite nor finite eselnsively, 
but as the moat original union of both. In the existence, in the 
reconciling, and the reomTence of this contradiction consists 
the process and mystery of production and life. 
Thesis IX. 

This prineipiwti eomaaune esBendi et eagnoaeeTidi, as subsisting in 
a will, or primary act of seU-dnplication, is the mediate or in- 
direct principle of every science ; but it is the immediate and 
direct principle of the ultimate science alone, i.e,, of transcen- 
dental philosophy alone. Por it must be remembered, that all 
these Theses refer solely to one of the two Polar Sciences, namely, 
to that which commences with and rigidly confines itself within 
the subjective, leaving the objective (as far as it is exclusively 
objective) to n.itural philosophy, which is its opposite pole. In 
its very idea therefore as a syatematie knowledge of our collective 
knowing (scieitiia sdimtuE), it involves the necessity of some one 
highest principle of knowing, as at once the source and tlie accom- 
panying form in all partioulai' acta of intellect and perception. 
This, it has been shown, can be found only in the act and evoln- 
tion of self-oonsciousness. We are not investigating an abaoluta 
primtipiwit essendi; for then, I admit, many valid objections 
might be stai-ted against onr theory ; hut an absolute prineipiwn 
ogTioBiendi. The result of both the sciences, or then' equatorial 
point, would be the principle of a total and undivided philosophy, 
as f 01 prudential reasons, I have ohosen to anticipate in the S( ho- 
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limn to TheaiB TI. and the note siibjoined. In other words, philo. 
Bophy would pa«B into rdigion, and n^ligion become inclusive of ( 
philosophy. We begin witli the J know myse^, in order to en " 
with the abaolute J am. We proceed from the self, in ordoi" t 
lose and find all self in Goo 

Thesis X. 

The transcendental philosopher does not inquire wliat ultimate 
ground of our knowledge there may lie out of our knowing, bnt 
what ia the laat in onr knowing itself, beyond which we cannot 
pass. The principle of our knowing is sought within the sphers 
of our knowing. It must be something therefore which con 
itself be known. It is asserted only, that the act of self-con- 
eoiousneaa ie for lis the source and principle of all our ptwsiblo 
knowledge. Whether abstracted fi'om us there eriats anything 
higher and beyond this primary self-knowing, which is for us thi 
fonn of EtU our knowing, must be decided by the result. 

That the aelf-consciouEnesa is the flied point, to which for « 
bU is mortised asd annexed, needs no further proof. But that 
the self-consciouaneas may be the modification of a higher form 
of being, perhaps of a higher consciousness, and this again of a 
yet higher, and so on in an inlinite regressws ; in abort, that aelf- 
conaciousnesB may bo itself something explicable into something, 
which must lie beyond the possibility of our knowledge, because 
the whole synthesis of our intelligence is first formed in and 
through the self -eonadousness, does not ait all concern ua as trans- 
cendental philosophers. For to ua the seH-conseionsnesa is not a 
kind of being, but a kind of knowing, and that too the highest , 
and farthest that exists for ws. It may however be shown, ajid J 
has in part already been shown in jtagea 55, 56, that e' 
Hie objective ia assumod as the first, we yet can never pass beyonS 
the principle of self-conaciousness. Should we attempt it, i 
must be driven back from ground to ground, each of which would 
cease to be a ground the moment we pressed on it. We must be 
whirled down the gulf of an infinite series. But this would make 
our reacon baffle the end and purpose of all reason, namely, unity 
and system. Or we must break off the series arbitrarily, and 
affirm an absolute something that is in and of itself at oi 
and effect fcauea mti) subject and object, or rather the absolute 1 
identity of both. But as tbia is inconceivable, except in a 
consciousness, it foUowB, that even as natural philosopher 
must arrive at the same principle from which as transcendental , 
philosophers we set out; that is, in a self-cnnsfrouHness ii 
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the prinHpiiim essendi does aot stand to the pn'iicijniiw cognoauendi 
intbe relation of cauae to effect, but both the one and tiie other are 
co-inherent and identical. Thua the true Hj-atem of natnral philo- 
sophy places the sole reality of thinga in an abaolute, which is at 
once flOMsa aui et effsctua narljp airinrdTiap, Ylir iavrov — in the abso- 
lute identity of subject and object, which it ealla Natnre, and 
whifh in its highest power is nothing else bat aelf-conacioua will 
or intelligence. In this sense the position of Malbranche, that 
Ave see all thinga in God, is a strict philoaophical truth; and 
equally true is the aaaortion of Hobbes, of Hartley, and of their 
masters in ancient Greece, that all real knowledge aupposes a. 
prior aenaation. Por sensation itself is but vieion nascent, not 
the cause of intelligence, bnt inteUigenoe il«elf revealed as an 
earlier power in the process of self-construction. 

M^Kap, l\ad! ^m ! ^^M 

ndrip, tKadi fiai ^^^H 

E2 itapa Kotrfiov, ^^^H 



Bearing then this in mind, that intelligence is a setf-deyolop< 
m.ent, not a quality supervening to a substance, we may abatract 
from all degree, and for the purpose of philoaophio constructioc 
reduce it to kind, under the idea of an indestructible power with 
two oppoaite and counteracting forces, which by a metaphor bor- 
rowed from astronomy, we may call the centrifugal and ceatripeda:, 
forces. The inteUigenee in the one tends to objeetize itself, and 
in the other to know itself in the object. It will be hereafter my 
busineas to conatruct by a aeries of intuitions the progressive 
schemes that must follow from such a power with such forces, 
till I arrive at the fulness of the human intelligence. For my 
present purpose, I assume such a power as my principle, in ordei 
to deduce from it a faculty, the generation, agency, and appUca 
tion of which form the contents of the easuiog chapter. 

In ft preceding page I have justified the use of technical terms 
in philosophy, whenever they t«nd to preclude confusion of 
thought, and when they assist the memory by the eiclusive 
singleness of their meaning more than they may, for a short 
time, bewilder the attention by their strangeness. I trust, that I 
have not extended this privilege beyond the grounds on which I 
have claimed it ; namely, the conveniency of the scholastic phrase 
to distinguish the kind from all degrees, or rather to express the 
kind with the abstraction of degree, as for instance mnlteilj 
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inatead uf multitude ; or aecondij, fgr the sake of con-eeponilenoe 
in sound in interdependent or antitlietical tenna, as subject and 
object ; or lastly, to avoid the wearying recurrence of cireumlocu- 
tions and definitions. Thus I shall venture to use potenoe, in 
order to express a sjiccifio degree of a power, in imitation of the 
Algiihraista. I hare even hazarded the new verb potenziate, with 
its deiivativea, in order to expi'eaa the combination or transfer of 
powers. It is with new or umiBual terma, aa with privileges in 
courts of JQstiee or legislature — there can be no legitimate pi-ivi- 
lege, where there already exists a positive law adequate to the 
purpose ; and when there is no law in eristenee. the privilege ia 
to be justified by ite accordance with the end, or final canae, of all 
law. Unusual and new coined words are doubtless an evil; bn4 
yagnenesa, confusion, and imperfect convoyanae of onr thoughts, 
are a far greater. Every system, which ia under the necessity of 
using terms not familiaiized by the metaphyaica in fashion, will 
be described aa writtoa in an uninteUigihle atyle, and the authoi 
must eipect the charge of having substituted learned jai^n for 
clear conception; while, according to the creed of our modem 
philosophers, nothing is deemed a clear conception, but what is 
repreaentable by a distinct image. Thus the conceivable ia 
reduced within the bounds of the picturablc. Sincpatet, qui fiat 
ut, cum irrepneaentabile et impossibile vulgo ejnedem fiffnijicailig 
habeaminr, eoneeptaa tarn continui, gvam infiniti, a pliiriniis rgiei' 
emtur, quippe juottwii, secnndum legea cognitionis iutuitivffi, repr(B- 
taUaiio est imposnbilu. QtuMiquam avtem hojiim e non pa/ude 
teholia explogantm ■aotionuiia,prisgertim prioria, eawsivm hie turn gero, 
moffunt tamen, mommH erit mowaisse ; gravUiimM Hloa errore laM, 
gid tarn perversa, argvimeatandi ratifme viMniaT. OtticgMti enim 
repngnat legibug inteHeclus et raMonie, vtiqite est vmpossibUe ; qwtd 
amtem, ewn ratiotUe purw eit aijeeitiim,, legibmg cogniUonie infuUiva 
tamtvmmodo non aubest, non item. Nam, hie diaeensm voter facaU 
tatem sensitivam et intellootualein, (quaram indolem, max enptmivm) 
nihU, indigitai, niei, qnaa mens ab intellectu acueptae fert ideas 
abstractaa, illas in concreto exseqni, et in intoitua commutare 
Biepenumero non posse. Stee auiem retiKtantia suhjectiva Tnen- 
titur, wf plvfimii/m, r^mgiiantiam aliquam objectivam, et incavtoi . 
faeOafaUU, limU/Qms, gmbua mens humana ciroamscribitar, pro ii 
baintia, guibus ipsa rerum essentia ctmt'fn^iT* 



fiUilit/Brma el iirincipiii. 
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i, who are most ryaily to bring this charge of peJan try 
and anintelligibility, ure the most apt to overlook the important 
fuut, tli&t beaidea the language oE wordjs, there is & laagu^o of 
Bpirita (sermo interwrj, and that the former ia only the Tohicle of 
the latter. Ccmsequentlj their assurance, that they do not imdei'- 
stand the philoaophic writer, instead of proving anything 
against the phUosophy, may fumiah an er^ual and fcwteris 
liaribv^J even a atronger preaumption against their own. phi- 
losophic talent. 

Great indeed are the obataclca whieh an English metaphysician 
has to encounter. Amongst hia moat respectable and inteUigent 
judges, there will be many who have devoted their attention 
eJtcluaively to the concerns and int^a^eata of hnmaa life, and who 
Iring with, them to the perusal of a philosophic ayatem an habitual 
aversion to all speculations, the utility and application of which 
are not evident aud immediate. To these I would in the first 
instance merely oppoae an authority, which they themaelvea hoiil 
venerable, that of Lord Bacon : TUin inutiles scientim exUivnawkB 
sinU, qiiarjim in se uuIIm est u««s, si ingai,ia acuatd et ordinent. 

Tliere are others whose prejudices are still more formidable, 
inasmuch aa they are grounded in their moral feelings and reUgions 
principles, which had been alarmed and shocked by the impious 
Eind pernicious t«i)ets defended bj Hume, Pi-ieatley, and the 
French fatalists or neeesaitariana ; some of whom had perverted 
metaphyaioal reasonings to the denial of the myateiies and indeed 
of all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; and others even to 
the Bubveraion of all distinction between right and wrong. I 
would request such men to consider what an. eminent and sue 
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cesaf 111 defender of the Cliriatian faith has obaei-ved, that true aieta< 
phjaics arc notliiBg eleo but true divinity, and that, in faet, th* 
writerB, ivho have given them ench jnst offence, were eophista, 
hiLd taken advantage of the gcnei'al neglect into nhidi the science 
of logio hae unhuppilj failen, rather than metaphysieians, a, name 
indeed which those writers were the first to exp)ode as unmean- 
ing. Secondly, I would remind them, that as long as thcri) are 
men in the world to whom the r™flt trtavriiv is an instinct and a 
command from their own nature, so long wiU there be metaphy 
eiciana and metaphysical Bpeculations ; that false metaphysics 
can be effectually counteracted by tme metaphysics alone; and 
that if the reasoning be clear, solid and pertinent, the trntl^ 
deduced can never be the less valuabte on account of the depth, 
from which it may have been drawn, 

A third clasa profesa themselvea friendly to metaphysics, and 
believe that they are themselves metaphysiciaJis. They Lave no 
objection to system or terminology, provided it be the method 
and the nomenclatnre to which they have been faniiliaiized in the 
writings of Locke, Hume, Hartley, Condillac, or perhaps Dr, 
Eeid, and Profeeaor Stewart. To objections from this cause it is 
a sufficient answer, that one main object of my attempt was tcy 
demonstrate the vagueneaa or insufficiency of the tenns used ill 
ihe metaphysical schools of France and Great Britain since tha 
Eevolntion, and that the errors which I propose to attack cannot 
subsist, except aa they are concealed behind the maak of a plausi- 
ble and indefinite nomenclature. 

But the worat and widest impediment still remains. It is thQ 
predominance of a popular philosophy, at once the counterfeit 
and the mortal enemy of all true and manly metaphysical research. 
It is that coiTuption, introduced by certain im methodical apho- 
riaming Eclectics, who, dismissing not only all system, hut all 
logical connection, pick and choose whatever is moat platisiblo 
and showy ; who select whatever words can have some semblance 
of sense attached to them without the least expenditm'e of thonghti 
in short, whatever may enable men t« talk of what they do not 
understand, with a careful avoidance of everything that might 
awaken them to a moment's suspicion of their ignorance. This, 
alas! ia an irremediable diaease, for it brings with it, not so 
much an indisposition to any particulai" ayatem, bnt an ntter loss 
of taste and faculty for all system and for all philosophy. Tiika 
echoes that beget each other amongst the mountains, the praise 
or blame of such meni-oUa involleyalong after the report from tha 
oiiginal blunderbuss. Heguadtas est potius el cuitio quam cmisaiiute^ 



I 
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el tamen {quod pc$simum est) pueillanimilas istanon fine arroganfiO tl 
Jantidio le qffert.* 

I shall now proceed to tte nature and genesis of the imaginai- 
tion i but I mnat first take leave to notice, that aitei- h, mora 
accurate peruaal of Mr. Wordsworth's remarks on the Imagination 
in hie praf [U^e to the new edition of his poems, I find that my con- 
clusions uxe not so consentient with his as, I confess, I had taken 
for granted. In an article contributed by me to Mr. Southey'a 
" Omniana," On the soul and its organs of sense, are the following 
sentences :— " These (the human faculties) I would arrange under 
the different sensea and powers; aa the eye, the ear, the touch, 
&c. ; the imitative power, volnntary and automatic ; the imagina- 
tion, or shaping or modifying power; the fancy, or the aggrega- 
tive and asBOciative power ; the nnderstanding, or the regulatire, 
substantiating and realizing power; the speculative reason — vis 
theoretica et identijlta, or the power by which we produce, or aim to 
produce, unity, necessity and universality in all our knowledge by 
means of principles a priori ;t the will, or practical reason ; the 
faculty of choice (Oermanice, "Willkiihr) and {distinct both from 
the moral will and the choice) the sensation of volition, which I 
have found reason to include under the head of single and double 
touch." To this, as far as it relates to the subject in question, 
namely, the words {the agRregatire and associative power), Mr. 
Wordsworth's " only objection ia that the definition ia too general 
To oggregate and to aaaociate, to evoke and combine, belong as 
well to the imagination as the fancy." I reply, that if by the 
power of evoking and combining, Mr. W. means the same as, and 
no more than, I meant by the aggregative and associative, I con- 
tinue to deny that it belongs at all to the imagination ; and I am 
disposed to conjectui'e that he has mistaken the co-presence of 
fancy with imagination for the opei'ation of the Litter singly. A 
man may work with two very different tools at the same moment ; 
each has its share in the work, but the work effected by each ii 
distinct and different. But it will probably appear in the neit 
c.hapfcr, that deeming it necessary to go back much further than 
Mr. Wordsworth's subject required or permitted, I have attached 
a meaning to both fancy and imagination, which he had not in 
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new, at least wHle he was writing that preface. He will judge. 
Would to heaven, I might meet with many such readers. I will 
oonclude with the words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor : " He to whom 
all things are one, who draweth all things to one, and seoth all 
things in one, may enjoy true peace and rest of spirit."* 



• CHAPTER XI XL 

On the Imagination, or esemplastjc power 

" Adam ! one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return 
If not depraved from good : created all 
Such to perfection, one first nature all 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refln'd, more ^piritous and pure. 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 
Each in their several active spheres asslgn'd. 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
I^roportion'd to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk : from thence the leaves 
More airy : last, the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes, flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublim'd. 
To vital spirits aspire : to animal : 
To intellectual ! — give both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding : whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive." Par. I»8T, b. ▼. 

**SaneH res eorporales nil nisi materiale continerent, verissime dicerentur in Jluxu con* 
tistere neque habere svibttantiale quicguam, quemadmodum et rlatonici olim recte agn<h 
vii-e.'—Hinc igitur, prcBter purk mathematica et phantasia subjecta, collegi qucedam meta* 
pliysica soldque mente perceptibilia, esse admittenda: et mafsa materiali pnndpium 
qiioddam superius et, ut sic dicam, formate addendum : quandoquidem omnes veritatet 
rerum corporeai'um ex solis axiomatibus logisticis et getrmetiicis, nempe de magno et parvo, 
toto et parte, fgurd et situ, colligi non possint : fed alia de causd et effectu, actioneque et 
fNiMtone, accedere debeant, quibus ordinis rervm ratioves saltxntur. Id principium rerumt 
an ivreXextutv an vim appdlemus, non refert, modo meminerimus, per soZam YiHum notionf 
em inteUigibiliter explicai-i." 

Leibnitz: Op. T. II. P. II. j>. 53.— T. III.j>. 321. 

"X^pofiat No€pa>i/ 
Kpv<f>Cav ro^iy 
Xwpei TI MESON 
Ov KOTaxvBii'* 

Sykesix, Hymn. 111. K. 331. 

DES CARTES, speaking as a naturalist, and in imitation of 
Ai'chimedes, said, Give me matter and motion and I will 
constinict you the universe. We must of course understand him 

* Jer. Taylor'9 " Via Pads.** 
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to have meant, I will render the coustruction of tlie tuuTi'rso 
intelligiljle. In tlic siuue Benae the trail soendentul philosophor 
: Grant me a natui'e having two contrary forces, the one of 
wliicli tends to expand infinitely, while the other Btrivea to 
apprehend or find itself in this infinity, and I will canse the world 
of intelligences with the whole Byatem of their repi'caentations to 
vise up before you. Every other science pre-supposea intelligence 
aa already existing and complete: the philosopher contemplates 
it in ita growth, and as it were repreaente ita history to the mind 
from its birth to ita maturity. 

The venerable Sage ef Koenigaberg has preceded the march of 
this maater-thonght aa an effective pioneer, in his essay on the 
introduction of negatire quantities into philosophy, published 
1763. In this he has shown, that instead of assailing the science 
of mathematics by metaphysics, aa Bei-teleydidin bis "Analyst," 
or of sophisticating it, aa Wolf did, by the vain attempt of deduc- 
ing the first principles of geometry from supposed deeper groimda 
of ontology, it behoved the metaphysician rather to examine 
whether the only province of knowledge which man has succeeded 
in erectiag into a pure science, might not furnish materials or at 
least hints for establishing and pacifying the unsettled, waiTing, 
and embroUed domain of philosophy. An imitation of the mathe- 
matical method has indeed been attempted with no better success 
than attended the essay of David to wear the armour of Saul. 
Another use, however, ia possible and of far greater promise, 
namely, the actual application of the iwsitions which had so 
wonderfully enlarged tie diacoveriaa of geometry, rnvtntis mu- 
tandis, to philoaophical subjects. Kant having briefly illustrated 
the ntility of such an attempt in the qneationa of space, motion, 
and infinitely small 'quantities, aa employed by the mathematician, 
proceeds to the idea of negative quantitiea and the transfer of 
them to metaphysical investigation. Opposites, he well obseiTca, 
are of two kinds, either logical, i.e., such aa are absolutely incom- 
patible ; or real without being contradictory. The former he de- 
jiominates KihllnegativumiiTeprcesfnlabik, the connection of which 
prodttoea nonsenae, A body in motion ia something — Aliqvid 
cojilubik; but a body, at one and the same time in motion andnot 
in motion, ia nothing, or at moat, air articulated into nonsense. 
But a iaotoi7 force of a body in one direction, and an equal force 
of the same body in an opposite direction, ia not incompatible, 
and the result, namely rest, ia real and representable. For the 
purposes of mathematical caJculua it is indifferent which force we 
term negative, and which positive, and consequently we appro- 
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friate the latter to that which happens to be the principal 
object in ow thoughts. Thus if a man's capital be ten and his 
debts eight, S^ subtraction will be the same, whether we call the 
capital negftUJ^^bt, or the debt negative capital. But inas- 
much as thj^yiHftr stands practically in reference to the former, 
we of cotHSflfi^Btient the sum as 10 — 8. It is equally clear that 
two equal JfUPFacting in opposite directions, both being finite 
and each distinguished from the other by its direction only, must 
neutralize ot reduce each other to inaction. Now the trans- 
cendental philosophy demands, first, that two forces should be 
conceived .which counteract each other by their essential nature ; 
not only iiot in consequence of the accidental direction of each, 
but as jwior to all direction, nay, as the primary forces from 
which thS i6dnditions of all possible directions are derivative and 
deducyble:\ .secondly, that these forces should be assumed to be 
both alik^infinite, both alike indestructible. The problem will 
then be to discover the result or product of two such forces, as 
distinguished from the result of those forces, which are finite, and 
derive their difference solely from the circumstance of their 
direction. When we have formed a scheme or outline of these 
two different kinds of force, and of their different results by the 
process of discursive reasoning, it wiU then remain for us to 
elevate the Thesis from notional to actual, by contemplating in- 
tuitively this one power with its two inherent indestructible yet 
counteracting forces, and the results or generations to which their 
inter-penetration gives existence, in the living principle and in 
the process of our own self-consciousness. By what instrument 
this is possible the solution itself will discover, at the same time 
that it will reveal to and for whom it is possible. Non omnia pos^ 
sumus omnes. There is a philosophic, no less than a poetic genius^ 
which is differenced from the highest perfection of talent, not by 
degree but by kind. 

The counteraction then of the two assumed forces does not 
depend on their meeting from opposite directions; the power 
which acts in them is indestructible ; it is therefore inexhaustibly 
re-ebullient ; and as something must be the result of these two 
forces, both alike infinite, and both alike indestructible ; and as 
rest or neutralization cannot be this result; no other conception 
is possible, but that the product must be a tertlum altquidy or 
finite generation. Consequently this conception is necessary. 
Now this iertium dliquid can be no other than an inter-penetra* 

tion of the counteracting powers, partaking of both. 

• • • « « « • - 
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Thna for liad tte work been tnnacribed fiir the presB, wLeii I 
teeeived the following letter irom a friend, whoae practioul judg- 
ment 1 liave had ample reason to eatimate and revere, and whose 
taate and sensihilitj preclude all the exenaea which my eelf -Iotc 
might poasibl J have prompted me to set up in plea against the deci- 
sion of advisers of equal good sense, but with less tact and feeling : 

"SearC. 

" You <ak my opinion ameeming yoar chapter on, the Imaginalioii, 
ioth (M to tl)e impreasimis it made on mysdf, and as to those which 1 
think it wilt make on Ihe public, i.e., tiiat part of the public who, from 
the title o/' the work and from its forming a sort of intr<i3.wctiwi to a 
iroluma ij^ poems, areXiheiy to conililule the great nu^'ority of your readeit, 

"As to Tuyself and staling in the first place the effect oa my under- 
BtAtiding, your t^iniime and method if argument were not only eo new 
to me, but so directly the reverse of all I had ever been acauatomed to 
mmsida- aa truth, that even if I had comprehended your premises suffi- 
deiitly to have admitted them, and had seen the necessity of your conelu- 
gions, I should ttill fiaiie betn in thai state of mind, mhiiA in your note 
[see page 36] you ha,ve so ingeniously evolved, as the antithesis to that 
in which a man is, when he makes a bull. In your oiim words, I should 
havefdl as if I liad leesi standing o» my head. 

" TIte effect on my feelings, on the other hand, I eatinot better re- 
preaeat, than by supposing mysdf to have latown only our ligM airy 
modem chapds of ease, and then for the first time to have been plaeed, 
and left alwie, in one of oar largest Gothic cathedrals, in a gusty moon- 
ligM night of autumn. ' Now in glimTner, and now in gloom f often in 
pUpiMe darkness not without a chilly seneaiion if terror; then suddenly 
esnerging into broad yet visionary lights with ctiourtd shadows, of 
fantastic shapes, yet aU decked with holy insignia and mystic symbols ; 
and ever and aium coming outfuH vponpictures and strme-work tmagtn 
(^ great jnen, with whose names I was familiar, but which looked upon 
me with fountaiances and an expressitm, the most dissimilar to all 1 
had been in the habit t^ comiccfinji with those names. Tliose whom I 
had been taught lo venerate as almost super-human ire magnitude qf 
intellect, I found perched in little fret-toork niches, as grotesque dwaifs; 
while Ike grotesques, in my hitherto belief, stood guarding thf high altar 
with all the characters tf Apotheosis. In short, what I had supposed 
tubstanees were thinned awty into shadows, while everywhere, shadowt 
toere deepened into substances : 



frvm a MS. poem of your men in The Fbie?.'d, atid applied to a 
•^ Mr. Wordswortli'e though wilh a/cui of ths wards altered: 



"Be auured, however, that I look forward anxiousli/ to your great 
book on the ConBtmctive Philosophy, which you have promiied and 
laaumjieed : and that I will do my beet to tmderBtand it. (My I v/Ht 
not promise to dettxnd into the dark cave of Trophvnivii teitli yim, then 
to rub my own, cyet, in order to make the i^iarla and figured fiathe^ 
whitA I am required to see. 

" 80 m«cA for myseff. But as for the public, I do not hetitatt a 
momenf in advising and urging you, to withdraw the chapter from the 
present work, and to reaerne it for yoar announced treatige on the Legos 
or eommHtiicative inldlect in Man and Deity. First, because itnper' 
feotly <M I vnderiiand the present chapta; I tee dearly that you have 
done too much, and yet not etiaugk. You have been obliged to omit so 
many linics, from the necessity of cxtmpre^on, that what remains looke 
(if I may recur to my former iRastrationJ li/ce the fragments of the 
winding steps of an old ruined tawgr. Secondly, a still stranger argtt- 
fnent fat least one that I am sure will be more forcible with youj is, 
that your readers vtill have both right and remoti to complain of you. 
This chapter, which eannot, whmt it isprmied, amount to so little as an 
hundred pages, toiZf of neceuity greatly increase tlie expeitee <f the worki 
and every reader who, like myself, is neither prepared or perhaps calctt- 
laied for the study if so abstruse a sulg'ect so dbslmsdy treated, will, <u 
J have before hinted, be aimosl entitled to accuse you of a sort if im- 
pasilion on him. For who, he might truly o&eerve, could from your 
UHe^ge, via., ' My Litemrj Life and OpiuionB,' published too at 
iHtToductm-y to a volume qf miscellaneous poems, have anticipated, or 
euert conjectured, a long treatise on ideal Beali^a, which holds the samt 
rdatitm in oAstruseness to Blotinus, as Plotinus does to Plato. It toUt 
bt Viell, if already you have not too much of metaphysical disquisition «l 
your work, tlumgh as the laii'ger part if tlte disquisitioa is historical, tf 
wiU doubtless be both interesting and inslrwctive to many to whott 
uaprepared minds your tpeculations on the esemplastic power would it 
bitterly unintelligible. Be assured, \f you do publish lliis chapter in the 
present work, you wiS be reminded ^ Bishop Berkeley's Siris, announced 
as on Essay on Tar-water, which beginning with Tar ends with the 
Trinity, the omae scibile forming the interspace. I say in the present 
Viorh. In thai greater work to which you have devoted so many year*, 
and study so intense and various, it will be in its proper plate. Ynn* 
prospectus will have described and asmoaiKed both Us contents and their 
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nature; and if any peraona purcliase ii, wlm feel no iidtrtxt in ill 
iubjwls o/wMch it treats, (ftey wilt have Ihetitselves only to blame. 

" I could add to theie argumeals one derived from pecuniary motiveM, 
rmd partieularhj frmn the pnAtMe electa on t?ie sale of your present 
piMkatioit i hut they would weigh little toith you compared with tha 
preoeding. Besides, I have long dbierved, thai argtiments drau»i from 
jfmir oum pereonal interests more often act oji you as Karcoties than as 
itimulimts, a,nd thai in Tntmey amcerM you have some small portion q/ 
pig-naiiire in your moral irfiosyiwmcy, and like these amiable creatun^ 
jnust occasionally be pulled bacAivard from the boat in, order to make 
you enter ii. -Alt success attend you, for if hard thinking and hami 
reading are merits, you have deserved it. 

" Tour affectionate, dte." 

In eonaeqnanoB of tlua Tery judicious letter, which, produced 
complete conviction on my mind, I ahall content myself for the 
present with atating the main result of the chapter, whiclt I 
Lave reserved for that future pnhlioation, a, detailed proepeotuB of 
which the reader will find at the close of the second volume.* 

The imagination then. I consider either as primary, or se- 
condary. The primary ima^nation I hold to be the living power 
and prima agent of all human perception, ojid as a repetition in 
the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I am. 
The secondary I consider as an eclio of the former, co-esastinf" 
with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in 
the kind of its agency, and differing only in degree, and in the 
mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, diaaipatea, in order to 
re-create,- or where this process is rendered impossible, yet stUl, 
ataU events, it struggles to idealize andtonnify. It ia essentially 
trital, even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead. 

Fancy, on the contrary, has no other counters to play with, but 
fixities and definites. The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode 
of memory emancipated from the order of time and space ; and 
blended with, and modified by that empirical phenomenon of the 
will, which we express by the word choice. But equally with the 
ordinary memory, it must receive all its materials ready made 
from the law of association. 

Whatever more than this, I shall thint it fit to declare cou' 
ceming the powers and privileges of the imagination in the 
present work, will be found in the Critical Essay on the uses of 
the Supematui-al in poetry and the principles that regulate its 
introduction ; which the reader wiU fijid prefixed to the poem ol 
The Ancient Mariner. 

• BIr. Calei-iilgo d|i 



CHATTEE SIT. 

Oataolini ol thp Ljrlcal BaJlodB, juul thi oT^ecl^ DTfebally propDi«]'-r»faca to lifi feeeond 
edlUoD— Tbe cnauing nwitnivetaj', lu cantee Had aorlmuDy— I'lilluugptlc definlliuui of ■ 

DURING the first year that Mr. WordHworth and I were neifili. 
boura, our conversations turned freqneiitlj on tiie two car- ^ 
dinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of the 
reader by a faithful adherence to the tmth of nature, umd the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colourB 
of imagination. The sudden cliarm, which accidents of light and 
shade, which moonlight or sunset, diffused over a known and 
familiar landscape, appeared to represent the practicability of 
combining both. These are the poetry of nature. The thought 
suggested itself (to which of ns I do not recollect) that a series of 
poems might be composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents 
and agents were to bo, in part at least, supernatural; and the 
eicellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affec- ^ 
tions by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as woxdd naturally 
accompany such situationB, supposing them real. And real in 
this sense they have been to every human being who, froln what- 
ever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under 
Bnpematutal agency. For the second class, subjects we: 
chosen from ordinary life; the characters and incidents 
be auch as will be found in every village and its vicinity where 
there is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, or 
notice them when they present themselves. 

In this idea originated the plan of the " Lyrical Ballads ;" 
which it was agreed that my endeavours should bg_ directed 
persons and characters supematui'al, or at least romantic ; jet 
aa to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and 

3 of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
on that wiUiog suspensiou of disbelief for the moment, 
irtuch constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, was to propose to himself as his object, to give the charm 
of novelty to things of every day, and to excit« a feeling ana-, 
logons to the supernatural, by awakening tJie mind's attention 
from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the world before us; an inexhaustible trea- 
sure, but for which, in consequence of the plii of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet ace not, ears that hoar not 
and hearts that neither feel nor understand. 
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"With tills view I wrote the "Ancient Mdriner," and was pr* 
paring, among other poems, the " Darlr Ladie," and the " Ghiis- 
tahel," in which I should have more nearly realized my ideal than 
I had done in my first attempt. But Mr. Wordsworth's indnstry 
hud proved BO mu''.h more BUccessful, aad the uumher of his 
poems so mudi greaier, that my compositions, instead o£ forming 
a balance, appeared rather an interpolation of heterogeneous 
matter. Mr. Wordsworth added two or three poems written in 
his own character, in the impassioned, lofty, and sustained dic- 
tion, which is characteriBtic of his genius. In this form the 
" Lyrical Ballads " were published; and were presented by him, 
aa an experiment, whether Biibjects, which from their nature 
regeeted the usual ornaments and eitra- colloquial style of poems 
in general, might not be so managed in the language of ordinary 
life as to produce the pleaanrable interest which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart. To the second edition he added a 
preface of considerable length; in which, notwithstanding some 
paasagea of apparently a contrary import, he was understood 
to contend for the ertension of this style to poetry of all kinds, 
and to reject as vicious and indefensible all phrases and forms of 
atyla that were not included in what he (imfortunately, I think, 
adopting an equivoial expression) called the language of real life. 
Prom this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was impossible 
to deny the presence of original genitta, however mistaken its 
direction might be deemed, ajiise the whole long- continued con- 
troTersy. For from the conjunction of perceived power with 
supposed heresy I explain the inveteracy, and in some instances, 
I grieve to say, the acrimonious passions, with which the contro- 
versy has been conducted by the aB8ailBn.t8. 

Had Mj. Wordsworth's poems been the silly, the childish thinga 
wiich they were for a long time described as being ; had they been 
really distinguished from the compositions of other poets mei'ely 
by meanness of language and inanity of thought ; had they indeed 
contained nothing more than what is found in the parodies and 
pretended imitations of them ; they must have sunt at once, a 
dead weight, into the slough of oblivion, and have draped the 
preface along with them. But year after year increased the 
number of Mr. Wordsworth's admirers. They were found, too, 
not in the lower clasaea of the reading public, but chiefly among 
young men of strong sensibility and meditative minds ; and their 
admiration (inflamed perhaps in some degree by opposition) was 
diatingaished by its intensity, I might almost say, by its religious 
fervour. These facts, and the inteUectnal energy of the author, 
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irluch -waa more or less consciously felt, where it was outwardly 
sud even boiHterouBly dsnied, meeting with sentiments of avi 
to luH opinioaa, and of alarm at their conaeqnencea, prodiw 
eddy of criticism, which would of itseK have borne up the poema 
by the violence with which it whirled them ronnd and round. 
With many parts of this pref;ice, in the sense attaihuted to them, 
und which the words undoubtedly aeem to authorize, I never con- 
curred,- hut, on the contrary, objected to them as erroneous in 
principle, and as contradictory (in appearance at least) both to 
other parts of the same preface and to the author's own practice 
' I the greater number of the poems themselves. Mr. Words- 
worth, in hJs recent collection, has, I find, degraded this prefatoiy 
disquisition to the end of his eecund volum.e, to be read or not ab 
the reader's choice. But he has not, as far as I can discover, an. 
nounced any change iu his poetic creed. At all events, consider- 
ing it as the source of a controversy, in which I have been 
honoured more than I deserve by the frequent conjunction of my 
name with his, I thini it expedient to declare, once for all, in 
what points I coincide with his opinions, and in what points T 
altogether differ. But in order to render myseK intelhgible, I 
must previously, in as few words as possible, explain my ideaa, 
first, of a poem ; and secondly, of poetry itseU, in kind and in 

The office of philosophical disquisition consiBta in just distinc- ' 
tion ; while it ia the privilege of the philosopher to preserve 
bimself constantly aware that distinction is not division. In 
order to obtain adequate notions of any truth, we must intel- 
lectually separate its distinguishable parts ; and tliis is the tech- 
nical process of philosophy. But having so done, we must then 
restore them in our conceptions to the unity in which they actu- 
ally co-eiiat; and this is the result of philosophy. A poem 
contains the some elements as a prose composition ; the differeuce, 
therefore, must consist in a different combination of them, ia 
consequence of a different object proposed. According to the 
difference of the object will be the difference of the combination. 
It is possible that the object may be merely to facilitate the 
recollection of any given facta or observations by artificial ar- 
rangement ; and the composition will be a, poem, merely because 
it is distinguished from prose by metre, or by rhyme, or by both 
conjointly. In this, the lowest sense, a man might attribute the 
name of a poem to the well-known enumeration of the days ii 
Mveral months ; 

"Thlny dflyshalti Squfmber. 
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and others of tbe eame claaa and purpose. And as a particular 
pleaBure is foiutd in anticipating the recurrence of Bounds anJ 
quantities, all compositiona that have this charm superadded, 
whatever bo their contents, may be entitled, poems. 

So inuoli for the aaperfioial form. A differenoe of object and 
oontenta supplica an additional ground of distinction. The im- 
mediate purpose may be the eotTinnuiication of tmtlis ; either of 
truth absolute and demonstrable, as in works of science ; or of 
facts experienced and recorded, as in history. Pleasure, and that 
of the highest and most permanent kind, may result from the 
attainment of the end; but it is not itself the immediate end. Tn 
other works the communication of pleasure may he the iminediate 
purpose; and though tnith, either moral or Lntellectnal, ought to 
be the ultimate end, yet this will distinguish the character of the 
author, not the class to which the work belongs. Blest indeed ia 
that state of society, in which the irmaediate purpose would be 
baffled by the perversion of the proper ultimate end ; in which no 
charm of diction or imagery could exempt the BathyDus even of 
an Ajiacreon, or the Alexis of Virgil, from disgust and aversion 1 

But the communication of pleasure may be the immediate 
object of a work not metrically composed ; and that object may 
have been in a high degree attained, as ia novels and romances. 
Would then the mere superaddition of metre, with or without 
rhyme, entitle these to the name of poems P The answer is, that 
nothing can permanently please, which does not contain in itself 
the reason why it is so, and not otherwise. If metre he super- 
added, all other parts must be made consonant with it. They 
must be such as to justify the perpetual and distinct attention to 
each part, which an exact correspondent recurrence of accent and 
sound are calculated to excite^ The final definition then, so 
deduced, may be thus worded, f^ poem is that species of com- 
position, which is opposed to works of science, by proposing for 
its immediate object pleasure, not truth ; and from all other 
species (having this object in common with it) it is discriminated 
by proposing to itself such delight from the whole, as is compati- 
ble with a distinct gratification from each component pavtS 

Controversy is not seldom excited in consequence of the disjra. 
tants attaching each a different meaning to the same word; and 
in few instances has this been more striking than in disputes 
concerning the present subject. If a man chooses to caO every 
composition a poem, which is rhyme, or measure, or bcth, I must 
leave his opinion uncontroveited. The distinction is at least 
competent to ohaxactarize the writer's iiitentioiL If it were sub- 
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joined, th3.t tlie whole ia likewise entertaining or affecting, tu a 
tale, or OB a sei'ioa of interesting reflections, I of conrBe admit 
t>"'i as anothei' flt ingredient of a poem, and an additional merit. 
But if the definition Bouglit for be that of a legitimate poem, I 
answer, it must be one the purta of which mutnallj support and 
eiplain each other ; all in their proportion harmonizing with, and 
Bttpporting tlie pui-poeeaad known influences of metrical arrange- 
ment. The philosophic eritica of all agea coincide with the ulti. 
mate judgment of all countries, in equally denying the praises of 
a just poem, on the one hand to a series of striking lines or 
distieha, each of which absorbing the whole attention of the 
reader to itself, di^oins it from its context, and makes it a 
separate whole, instead of a hai-monizing part ; and on the other 
Lajid, to an unsustiuned composition, from which the reader 
oollecta rapidly the general result unatti'acted by the component 
parte. The reader should bo caiTJed forward, not merely or 
chiefty by the mechanical impulse of cuiiosity. or by a restless 
desire to an-ive at the final solution t but by the pleasurable 
activity of mind excited by the attractions of the journey itself, 
liike the motion of a serpent, which the Egyptians made the 
emblem of intclleetual power ; or like the path of sound through 
the au', at every step he pauecs and hait recedes, and from the 
retrogressive movement collects the force which ^ain carries bim 
onward, FriEaipitaadus est liber spiriius, says Petroniua Arbiter 
moat happily. The epithet, liber, tere bataicee the preceding 
■verb : and it is cot easy to conceive more meaning condensed in 
fewer words. 

But if this should be admitted as a satisfactory character of a 
poem, we have still to seek for a definition of poetry. The 
writings of Plato, and Bishop Taylor, and the Tkeoria Sacra of 
Burnet, fumisk undeniable proofs^iit poetry of the highest kind 
may exist without metre, and even without the contradistinguish- 
ing objects of a poem. ) The first chapter of Isaiah (indeed a very 
iai'ge proportion of ^te whole book) ia poetry in the most em- 
phatic sense ; yet it would be not less irrational thun strange to 
assert, that pleasure, and not truth, was the immediate object of 
the prophet. In short, whatever specific import we attach to the 
word poetry, there will be found involved in it, aa a necessary 
consequence, that a poem of any length neither can be, nor ought 
to be, all poetry. Yet if a harmonious whole is to be produced, 
the remaining parts must be preserved in keeping with the 
poetry ; and this can be no otherwise effected than by snob " 
stsdied selection and artificial arrangonient a^ will partake (t 
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cue, thougli not H, poGtiliar, property of poetiy. And this iigain 
cun be no other than the property of exciting b, mure continuona 
and equal attention, than the language of prose aims at, whether 
colloquial or written. 

My own concluBiouB on the nature of poetry, in the Btriotest use 
of the word, have heen iu part anticipated in the preceding dis- 
quisition on the fancy and imagination. What is poetry? is ao 
nearly the MUne question with, what is a poet F that the answer 
to the one is involved in the solution of the other. For it ia a 
distinction resulting from the poetic genius itself, which suataina 
and modifies the images, thoughts, and emotions of the poet's 
own mind. \The poet, descrihed in ideal perfection, brings the 
whole aoul of man into activity, with the suhbrdination of its 
facilities to each other, according to their relative worth and 
dignity. He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that hlends, 
and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and 
magical power to which we hare eicluHively appropriated the 
name of imagination. This power, first put in action by the will 
and nnderstanding, and retained under their irremissive, though 
gentle and unnoticed, control [laxis ejffertaf hobeais) reveals 
itself in the balance or reconciliation Lif opposite or discor- 
dant qualities; of siimeneas, with difference; of the general, with 
the concrete ; the idea, with the image ; the individual, with the 
representative; the sense of novelty and frealmess, with old and 
familiar objects ; (g^more than usual state of emotion, with more 
than uBDal order jijudgment ever awake cmd steady self-posses- 
aion, with enthnMaam and feeling profound or vehement; and 
while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still 
Bubordinatea art to nature ; the manner to the matter ; and our 
admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry. 
■'Doubtless," as Sir John Daviea observes of the soul (and hia 
words may with slight alteration be applied, and even more 
appropriately, to the poetic imagination), — 



Finallj-, good BijnBe is the bodj of poetio genius, fancy it» 
I drapery, motion ita life, and iniii.gijiation the soul that is every 
where, and in each ; and forma all into one graceful and intelli- 
gent whole. 



CHAPTER XV. 



IN the applicatioa of these principles to purpoHes of practical 
criticism as employed in the appruisal of works more or lesa 
imperfect, I have endeavotired to discover what the qualities in a 
poem are, which may be deemed promises and specific symptoms 
of poetio power, as distinguished from generai talent determined 
to poetic composition by accidental motives, hy an act of the will, 
ratlier than by the inspimtion of a genial and productive nature. 
In this investigation, I could not, I thought, do better, than keep - 
before me the earliest work of the greatest genios, that perhaps 
nan nature has yet produced, our irofriad-'minded^ Shake- 
speare, I mean the "Tonus and Adonis," and the " Lucrece ;" 
works which give at once strong proTiiises of the strength, and 
yet obvious proofs of the immaturity, of his genius. From these 
I abstracted the following marks, aa characteristics of original 
poetic genius in geneiuL 

1, In the '* Venaa and Adonis," the first and most obvious 
escellence is the perfect. 8weetn.eaa of the versification; its adap- 
tation to the suhject; and the power displayed in varying the 
march of the words without passing into a loftier and more 
jestic rhythm, than waa demanded by the thoughts, or per- 
mitted by the propriety of preserving a sense of melody predomi- 
kt. The dehght in richness and sweetneaa of sound, even to a 
faulty excess, if it be evidently original, and not. the result of an 
easily imitable mechanism, I regard as a highly favourable pro' 
■ le in the compositions of a young man. " The man that hath 
music in his sonl" can indeed never bo a genuine poet. 
Imagery (even taken from nature, much more when transplanted 
from books, as travels, voyages, and works of natural history) j 
affecting incidents ; just thoughts ; interesting personal or do- 
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ineBtio feelings ; and witli these tlie ajit of their combinHtton or 
interteitnre ia the form of a poem ; may all by inceaaant effort be 
acquired as a trade, bj a man of taJenta and much reading, wito, 
u I once before observed, has mistaken an intense desire of poetio 
reputation for a natural poetic geains ; the love of the arbiti-ary 
end for a possession of the peculiar means. But the sense of 
musical delight, with the power of producing it, ia a gift of imagi- 
nation ; and this, together with the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect, imd modifying a series of thoughts by some 
one piedoniiuant thought or feeling, may be cultivated and im- 
proved, but can never be learut. It is in these thu,t " Focta nos- 
rittw Tuyafit." 
/ 2. i second promise of genius is the choice of subjects very 
remote from the private interesta and circumHtances of the writer 
himself.' At least I have found, that where the subject ia taken 
immediately from the author's personal aenaationa and expe- 
riences, the ei:c«lleuce of a particular poem is but an equivocal 
mark, and often a fallaciona pledge, of genuine poetic power. We 
may perhaps remembei' the tale of the statuaty, who hod acquired 
considerable reputation for the legs of Ilia goddesses, though the 
rest of the statue accorded but indifferently with ideal beauty; 
till Ilia wife, elated by her husband's praiseH, modestly acknow- 
ledged that she herself had been his >>onstant model. In the 
Venus and Adonis, thia proof of poetic power exista even to 
eiceaa. It is throughout as if a superior spirit, more intuitive, 
more intimately conscious even than the charactera themBelves, 
not only of every outward look and act, hut of the flux and reflai 
of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts and feelings, were placing 
the whole before our view ; himaetf meanwhile unparticipating in 
the passions, and a<:tuated only by that pleasurable excitement 
which had resulted from the energetic feiTonr of his own epiiit, 
in 80 vividly exhibiting what it bad ao accurately and profoundly 
contemplated, I think I should have conjectured from these 
poems, that eveu then the great instinct which impelled the poet 
to the drama waa secretly working in him, prompting him by a 
BBi-iea and never-broken chain of imagery, always vivid, and 
because unbi'oken, often minute; by the highest effort of the 
picturesque in words, of which words are capable, higher perhapa 
than was ever realised by any other poet, even Dante not ex- 
cepted; to pi-ovide a substitute for that visual language, that 
constant intervention and mnning comment by tone, look, and 
geature, which, in his dramatic works, he was entitled to exipoct 
from the players. Bia Tenus and Adonis seem at once the 
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jLaracters themselves, and tLe wbole representation of tliow I 
cliaractera hy the most consummate actoi-s. You seem to be told j 
notlung, but to see oiici hear everything. Hence it is, that from 
the perpetual activitj of attention required on the part of thp ' 
reader ; fi-om the rapid flow, the quick change, and the playful 
nature of the thoughta and images; and, above all, from the 
alienation, and, if I may hazard such an espreaaion, the utter i 
aloofnesB oi the poet's own feelings from those of whioh he is 
once the painter and the analyst; that though the very sabject 
cannot but detract from the pleasure of a delicate mind, yet ni 
was poem less dangerous on a moral account. Instead of doing 
as ArioEto, and aa, atiU more offensively, Wieland haa done; 
^stead of degrading and deforming passion into appetite, the 
trials of love into the atruggles of concupiscence, Shakespeare has ^ 
here represented the animal impulse itself, so as to preclude all i 
sympathy with it, hy dissipating the reader's notice among the | 
thousand outward images, and now heautiful, now fanciful cir- 
cnmstancea, which form its dresses and its scenery ; or hy divert- 
ing our attention from the main subject by those frequent witty 
or profound reSectJons which the poet's ever active mind has 
dednced from, or connected with, the imagery and the incidents. 
The reader is forced into too much action to Bympatliise with the 
merely passive of our nature. &a little can a mind thus roused ' 
and awakened be brooded on bj mean and instinct emotion, u 
the low, lazy mist can creep upon the surface of a lake while a ' 
strong gale is driving it onward in waves and billows. 

3. It has been before observed that images, however beautiful, 
though faithfully copied from nature, and as accurately repre- 
sented in words, do not of themselves characterize the poet. They 
become proofs of original genius only as far as they are modified 
by a predominant passion ; or by associated thoughts or images 
awakened by that passion ; or when they have the effect of re- 
ducing multitude to imity, or succession to an instant ; or lastly, 
when a human and intellectual life is transferred to them from 
the poet's own spirit, 

- Which shoots ili being thruuKh earth, sen, and air." 

In the two following lines, for instance, there is nothing objec- 
tionable, nothing which would preclude them from forming, ia J 
their proper place, part of a descriptive poem : 



But nith the small alteration of rhythm, the si 



bo equaJlj in their place in a boot of topography, or in a descrip- 
tive tour. The same image will riae ink. a semblance of pootiy if 
liiiiR conrejed : ^_ 

** Yuo TOW (if blmk pud visbmaiy ptnm, ^^^M 

By tKUlEkt-g1l[d]He iVMxnie<l, oiuik i bow Ib^ 9m ^^H 

Sbcuning betoro Ham." ^^^^ 

I have giTen this as an illustration, hj no means as an instance, 
of that particular excellence which I had in view, and in which 
Shakespeare, even in his earliest as in his lat^t works, surpasses 
all other poets. It is hy this that he stiU gives a dignity and a 
passion to the objects which he presents. Unaided hy any pre- 
vious GKcitement, they burst upon us at once in life and in 
power. 

Flatter the DuriLaLalti-topa wtth jnvE^rflgu eye.-'' 

SbakeEpcare'B 33rd, Sannet. 



I 



ae own tears, nor the ptopheiii 
vUe world dreaming on UilDg 






s spent." 
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As of higher worth, so doiibtleas still more characteristic of 
poetic genias does the imagery become, when it moulds Mid 
colours itself to the circumstances, passion, or character, present 
and foremost in the mind. For nnrivalled instances of this 
exceUeuce, the reader's own memory will refer him to the Lear, 
Othello, in short to which not of the "great, ever lining, dead 
man's" dramatic works? Inopemine copia fecit. How true it ia 
to nature, he has himself finely expressed in the instance of Ion 
in Sonnet 98 : 

" From yoD have 1 been abflent in the sprEng, 

When proud^tkd Aprl^ dresl Jo «U bU trim 

H«th pnt a spirit Dt jooihln cveiy Ihlngi 

That iea-Tj Sainm Inugti'd oA ieap'd wlib btaL 



Or fRHD Itadr pruDiI I^i plock Ihcm wheie Ibej gnw! 
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Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, ' 
Nor praise tiie deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were, but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem'd it winter still, and you away, 

A» with your thadow J with thete did play I** 

Scarcelj less sure, or if a less yaluable, not less indispensabla 
mark 

' WTTK inu»A ytwaiov KaKot, 

will the imagery supply, when, with more than the power of the 
painter, the poet gives us the liveliest image of succession with 
the feeling of simultaneousness ! 

" With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, that bound him to her breast. 
And homeward through the dark laund runs apace : 
Look how a bi-ighi star shootethfrom the sky I 
So glides he in the night from Venw* eye." 

Venus and Adonis, 1. 811. 

4, The last character I shall mention, which would prove indeed 
but little, except as taken conjointly with the former; yet without 
which the former could scarce exist in a high degree, and (even if 
this were possible) would give promises only of transitory flashes 
and a meteoric power ; — is depth and energy of thought. Nqjmaii. 
was ever yet a great poet, without being at the same time a pro- 
^tmd. philosopher. For poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy 
of aU human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emo- 
tions, language. In Shakespeare's Poems, the creative power and 
the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace. Each in its 
excess of strength seems to threaten the extinction of the other. 
At length, in the drama they were reconciled, and fought each 
with its shield before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid 
streams that, at their first meeting within narrow and rocky 
banks, mutually strive to repel each other, and intermix reluc- 
tantly and in tumult, but soon finding a wider channel and more 
yielding shores, blend and dilate, and flow on in one current and 
with one voice. The "Venus and Adonis did not perhaps allow 
the display of the deeper passions. But the story of Lucretia 
seems to favour, and even demand, their intensest workings. And 
yet we find in Shakespeare's management of the tale neither 
pathos nor any other dramatic quality. There is the same minute 
and faithful imagery as in the former poem, in the same vivid 
colours, inspirited by the same impetuous vigour of thought, and 
diverging and contracting with the same activity of the assimi* 
lative and of the modifying faculties; and with a yet larger 



displiiy, a yet wider range of knowledge and reflection ; and lastly, 
with the uaaie pei-fect dominion, often domination, over the whola 
world of language. What, then, shall we say? even tliiB, that 
Shakespeare, no mere child of nature; no automaton of genius j 
no passive vehiele of inspiration poaaesHed hy the apirit, not 
posaesaing it; first studied patiently, meditated deeply, under- 
etood minnt«ly, tiU knowledge, become habitual and intuitive, 
wedded itself to hia hahitual feelings, and at length gave birtii to 
that Btupeudoua power, by which he stands alone, with no equal 
or second in his own class; to that power which seated him on 
one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic mountain, 
with Milton as his compeer, not rival. While the former darts 
himself forth, and passes into all the forms of human character 
and passion, the one Proteus of the fire and the flood ; the other 
attracts all forma and things to himsdf, into the unity of his own 
ideal. All things and modes of action shape themselves anew in 
the being of Milton; while ShakeHpe;u'o becomes all things, yet 
for ever remaining himself. O what great men haat thoa iiot_ 
produced, England I my country ! Truly, indeed. 
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CHRISTENDOM, fromita first settlement on feudal rights, has 
been ao fur one great body, however imperfectly organized, that 
a similar spirit wiU be found in each period to have been acting in 
bJI its members. The study of Shakaapeare'a Poems (1 do not 
include hia dramatic works, eminently as they too deserve that 
title) led me to a. more careful examination of the contomporary 
poets both in this and in otber countries. But my attention wa3 
especially fixed on tbose of Italy, from the birth to the death of 
Shakespeare ; that being the counti'y in wiiich the fine arts had 
been most sedulooaly, and hitherto moat successtully, cultivated. 
Abstracted from the degrees and peculiarities of individual genius, 
the properties common to the good writere of each period seem to 
establish one striking point of difference betweon the poetij of 
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tlie fif toen.tU and Bixteenth centnriea, and ttat of the preaent age. 
The i-emark may perhape be extended to the sister art of painting. 
At least the iatter will eerve to iUuetrate the former. In the 
present age the poet (I would wish to be nnderstood aa speaking 
generally, and without allnBion to individual names) aeema to 
propose to himself as.hia main object, and as that which is the 
most characteristic of hia art^ new and striking images ; with 
incidents that interest the atfectiona or excite tie curiosity. Both 
his characters and bis descriptions he rendera, as much as pos- 
sible, specific and indiTidaal, even to a degree of portraiture. In 
hia diction and metre, on the other band, he is comparatively 
careless. The measure is either conatmcted on no pi'evioue 
system, ajid acknowledges no justifying principle but that of the 
writer's convenience ; or else some mechanical movement is 
adopted, of which one couplet or atanza ia so far an adequate 
specimen, as that the occaaional differences appear evidently to 
arise from accident, or the qualities of the language itself, not 
from meditation and an intelligent purpose. And the language 
from Pope's translation of Homer, to Darwin's "Temple of 
Nature," may, notwithstanding some illustrious exceptions, be 
too faithfully characterized as claiming to be poetical for no 
better reason than that it would be intolerable in conversation oi 
in prose. Though, alas! even our prose writings, nay, even the 
style of our more set diBCOuraes, strive to be in the fashion, and 
trick tliemselves out in the soiled, and over-worn finery of the 
meretricious muse. It is true, that of iate a great improvement 
in thia respect is observable iji our moat popular writers. But it 
is equally true, that this recurrence to plain sense and genuine 
mother Unglish is far from being general; and that the compo- 
sition of our novels, magazines, public harangues, Sic, in com- 
monly as trivial in thought, and yet enigmatic in. eipFMsion, as 
if Heho and Sphinx: had laid their heads together to conatruct it. 
Nay, even of those who have moat rescued themselves from this 
contagion, I should plead inwardly guilty to the charge of du- 
plicity or cowardice if I withheld my conviction, that few have 
guarded the purity of their native tongue with that jealous care, 
which the sublime Dante, in his tract, "Ue la fuMle volgare 
^oquemsa," declares to be the first duty of a poet. For language 
ia the aimoury of the human mind; and at once containa the 
trophies of its past, and the weapons of its future conquests, 
" Aniviad/Beiie, quam sit ab iinpmprietate verborum pronum homiwi- 
fciw prolabi in errwm circa resT* '• Sal vero, in Mc ritw breuitaU 
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tt naiaTie obscwitate, rerum eat, qv,Umg eognoscendia tempns inipen- 
da-tur, tit coa/uds et mnUivocig eenaonilnis intelligendis iUud can- 
mimere noit opva ait. JEheu 1 quanlas atragei paravere verba nubila, 
qute tot dieant, ut nikU dicunt — Tcubes jiafiiu, e gvibva et in rebu* 
poUtiei» et in eeetetid Iwhines et toni^na erumpmd I Et proiTide 
rente durfum. jwiaflMts a Flatone in Oorgid : hs tai ri ivdiiora tlSil, 
t'iriTai Kill ra jrpdy/AOra! et ab ^icteto, np^^ iraiBeuirtut ^ ran 
oKofiamv cViViic^ic: et prudenMsaime Qahnus icribit, ^ tSiv ouofiauoii 
XPil<m irapax^''"!' tnl rqr tCip 'rrpayfiaraiv iniTapaTTti yvairiv. Bgregie 
vero J. 0. Scaliger, in Lib. I. de Plantia : Set prvmian, iiiquit, 
aapietitU offijn-wm, bene sentire, id siM vivai: praKi/nvwin, heme logiii, 
utpatruE vivai."* 

Somothiiig analogous to the materiala and Btructure of modem 
poetry I seem to have noticed (but here I beg to be imdersfood aa 
apeaking with tlie ntmoat diffidence] in our common landscape 
painters. Their foregrounds and intennediate diataneea are com- 
paratively unattractive : while the main interest of the landscape 
is thrown into the back-ground, where mountaina and torrenta 
and caatlea forbid the eye to proceed, and nothing tempts it to 
trace its way back again. But in the worts of the great Italian 
and Flemish masters, the front and middle objecta of the land- 
scape are the most ohvioua and determinate, the interest gradually 
dies away in the back-ground, and the charm and peculiar worth 
of the picture consists, not so much in the apcicifio objects which 
it oonvejB to the understanding in a risual language formed by 
the Bubatitution of figures for worda, as in the beauty and har- 
mony of the oolo'irs, lines and expression, with, which the objects 
fire represented. Hence novelty of subject was rather avoided 
than Bought for. Superior excellence in the manner of treating 
the same subjects waa the trial and test of the artist's merit. 

Not otherwise ia it with the more polished poets of the 15th 
and IBth centuries, especially with those of Italy. The imagery is 
almost always general; sun, moon, flowers, breezes, murmuring 
streams, warbling Bongatera, delicious shades, lovely damsels 
omel as fair, nymphs, naiads, and goddesses, are the materials 
which are common to all, and which each shaped and arranged 
according to his judgment or fancy, little solicitous to add or to 
particalariBe. If we make an honourable exception in favour o( 
eome English poets, the thoughts too are aa little novel aa the 
images -, and the fable of their narrative poem^, for the most part 
drawn from mythology, or sources of equal notoriety, derive theii' 
chief attractions from the manner of ti'eatiag them, from im- 



paasioned flow, or picturesque arrangement. In opposition to the 
preeent age, and perhaps in as faulty an extreme, they placed 
the essence of poetry in the art. The escellence at which th^ 
aimed consisted in the eiquisit* polish of the diction, combined 
with perfect simplicity. This, their prime object, they attained 
by the avoidance of every word which a gentleman mould not use 
in dignifi.ed converaation, and of every word and phrase which 
none but a learned man would nse ; by the studied position of 
words ajid phrases, so that not only each part shoidd be melodious 
in itself, but contribute to the harmony of the whole, eath nota 
referring and conducing to the melody of all the foregoing and 
following words of the same period or stanza; and, lastly, with 
equal labour, the greater because nnbetrajed, by the Taiiation and 
various harmonies of their metrical movement. Their measures, 
however, were not indebted for their variety to the introduction of 
new metres, auch as have been attempted of late in the " Alonzo 
and Imogen," and others borrowed from the German, having in 
their very mechanism a specific overpowering tune, to which the 
generous reader humours hia voice and emphasis, with more in- 
dulgence to the author than attention to the meaning or quantity 
of the words, but which, to an ear familiar with the numerous 
Bounds of the Greek and Roman poets, has an effect not ludike 
that of gaUopiug over a paved road in a. German stage-waggoo 
without springs. On the contrary, the elder bards, both of Italy 
and England, produced a far greater aa well as more charming 
variety, by countless modifications and subtle balances of sound 
in the common metres of their country. A lasting and enviable 
reputation awaits that man of genius who should attempt and 
radise a union ; who shoidd recall the high finish, the appropri- 
ateness, the facihty, the delicate proportion, and, above all, the 
perfusive and omnipresent grace which have preserved, as in a 
shrine of precious amber, the Sparrow of Catnllna, the Swallow, the 
Grasshopper, and all the other little loves of Anacreon ; and which, 
with bright though diminished glories, revisited the youth and 
early manhood of Christian Europe in the vales of Amo,* and the 
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groves of laia and of Cam ; and who with these should combine the 
keener iuteroBt, deeper pathos, manlier reflection, and the fresher 
and more various imagerj' which gii'e a value and a name that 
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mU. not pass away to the poets who have done hononv to our own 
times, and to those of onr immediate predecessors. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

£xamiiiation of the tenets peculiar to Mr. Wordsworth— Uustlc life (above all, low and 
rustic life) especially unfavourable to the formation of a human diction -The best parts 
of language the products of philosophers, not of clowns or shepherds— Poetry essentially 
ideal and generic— The language of Milton as much the language of real life, yea, incom- 
parably more so, than that of the cottager. 

AS far, then, as Mr. Wordsworth in his preface contended, and 
most ably contended, for a reformation in our poetic diction ; 
as far as he has evinced the truth of passion, and the dramatic 
propriety of those figures and metaphors in the original poets, 
which, stripped of their justifying reasons and converted into 
mere artifices of connection or oruament, constitute the charac- 
teristic falsity in the poetic style of the modems ; and as far as he 
has, with equal acuteness and clearness, pointed out the process by 
which this change was effected, and the resemblances between that 
state into which the reader's mind is thrown by the pleasurable 
confusion of thought from an unaccustomed train of words and 
images, and that state which is induced by the natural language of 
impassioned feeling ; he undertook a useful task, and deserves all 
praise, both for the attempt and for the execution. The provoca- 
tions to this remonstrance in behalf of truth and nature were still 
of perpetual recurrence before and after the publication of this 



MADRIGALE. 

Bd FioT, tu mi rimembri 

La rugiadosa guancia del bel viso ; 

£ si vera I'assembri^ 

Che'n te sovente^ come in lei m'affiso : 

Ed hor del vago riso, 

Hor deU sereno sgvardo 

Jo f^r cieco rigitardo. Ma qucdfugge, 

O Rosa, U mattin lieve f 

E chi te, come neve, 

E^l mio cor teco, e la mia vita struggtt 

MADRIGALR 

Anna mia, Anna dolce, oh sempre nucvo 

Epiu chiaro concert to. 

Quanta dolcezza sento 

Jn sol Anna dicendo f lo mipurpmovo 

Ne qu.\ tra noi riti-vovo, 

Ne tra deli armonia, 

Che del bel nome suopiu dolce tia : 

AUro U Cido, altro Amore. 

Akro n<m swnta VEcco dd mio cere 



MADRIGALE. 

Bdr chtH, prato, e la sdva si sooiora, 

Al tuo Sereno omibroso 

Muooine, alto Riposo ! 

Deh ch *io riposi una sol notte, un hora ! 

Man lefere, e gli augeUi, ognun tcUwa 

Ha qualche pace ; io quandOt 

Jmsso ! non vonne errando, 

E non piango, e non grido f e qual pur 

forte? 
liapcfixkiwm sent\ egli odine, Morie ! 

MADRIGALE. 

Risi t piansi d^Amor; ne perd mai 

i>e non in fumma, 6 n' onda, d 'n vcnu 

scrissi; 
S^pessomerci trovai 
Crudd ; sempre in me mortOt in altrt 

visH! 
Hor da 'piii scuri abyssi al Ciel m*alzax 
Ear ne pur caddi giuso : 
Sitmco nl fin qui son chiuso ! 

M 



prefiice. I cannot likewise but add that the comparison of Bnoii 
poema i>i merit aa have been given to the public within the last ten 
or twelve real's, with the majority of thoae produced previoimlj to 
the appearance of that preface, leave no doubt on my miud that 
Mr. WordBwortli is fully justified in believing his etForta to have 
been by no means ineffectual Sot only in the verses of those who 
tave professed their admiration of hia genius, Wt even of those 
who have distiuguiahed themselves by hostility to his theory and 
depreciation of hia writings, are the impi-esaions of his principles 
plainly viaible. It is poesihle tliat with these principles others 
may have been blended, which are not equally evident, and some 
which are imateady and aubvertible from the narrowness or im- 
jjerfection of their basis. Bnt it ia more than possible that these 
errors of defect or exaggeration, by kindling and feeding tbe eon- 
troveray, may have eonduced not only to the wider propagation of 
the aticompanying truths, bnt that, by their frequent presentation 
to the mind in an excited atate, they may have won for them a more 
permanent and practical result. A man wiU borrow a part from 
his opponent the more eaaSly, if he fed himself justified in con- 
tinuing to rqect a pail. "While there re'-iam important points in 
wtich ho can still feel himself in the right, in which he still finds 
firm footing for continued resiHtance, he will gradually adopt 
those opiniona which were the least remote from hia own convic- 
tions, as not less congruous with his own theory than with that 
whieb he reprobates. In like manner, with a kind of instinctive 
prudence, be will abandon by little and little his weakest posts, 
till at length he seema to forget that they had ever belonged to 
him, or affects to consider them at most as accidental and " petty 
annexments," the removal of which leaves the citadel nnhurt and 
nnendangered. 

My awn differencea £rom certain supposed parte of Mr, Words- 
worth's theory ground themselves on the assumption that hia 
words had been rightly interpreted, as purporting Ibat the proper 
diction for poetry in general conisists altogether in a language 
taken, with due exceptionH, from the moutha of men in real life, a 
language which actually constitutes tbe natnnd conversation of 
men nnder tlie influence of natural feelings. My objection ia, 
first, thatin any sense this role is applicable only to certain chiasee 
of poetry ; secondly, that even to theae claasea it ia not applicable, 
except in such a sense us hath never by any one (as tar as I know 
or h^ve read) been denied or doubted ; and, lastly, that as far aa, 
and in that degree in which, it is practicable, it ia yet, as a rule, 
nseleBs, if not injnrions, and, therefore, either need not or ought 
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not to be practised. The poet informs his reader that he had ge- I 
nerallj chosen low and ruBtic life, 1rafc not as low and rustic, c 
order to repeat that pleasure of doubtful moral effect which pereonB | 
of elevated rant and of superior refinement oftentimes derire from I 
a happ7 imitation of the rude nnpoliehed manners and disconrae | 
of their inferiors. For the pleasure so derived may be traced tc I 
three exciting bauees. The first is the naturalness, in fact, oE 1 
the things represent^id. The second is the apparent naturalnesE 
of the representation, ae raised and qualified by an imperceptible 
infusion of the author's own knowledge and talent, which infusion J 
does indeed constitnte it on imitation, as diatingnished from e 
mere copy. The third cause may be fonnd in the reader's cott 
scions feeling of tia superiority, awakened by the contrast pre- 1 
eented to biin ; even as for the same purpose the kingB and great 
barons of yore retained sometimes actual downs and fools but 
more frequently shrewd and witty fellows in that character. These, 
however, were not Mr. Wordsworth's objects. He chose low and 
rustic life, "hecause in that condition the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
lan^age ; because in that condition of life our elementary feelings 
co-eiist in a state of greater simplicity, and consequently may be 
more acinrately contemplated and more forcibly eommnnicated ; ■ 
because the manners of rural life germinate from those elemen- ] 
tary feelings, and from the necessary character of rural occupa- 1 
tions are mora easily comprehended and are more durable ; and, 1 
lastly, because in that condition the passions of men are i 
porated with the beautiful and i>ermanent fonns of nature." 

Now it is clear to me that in the most interesting of the poems,, I 
in which the author ia more or less dramatic, as The Brothers, 
Michael, Ruth, The Mad Mother, Sec., the persons introduced are 
by no means taken from low or rustic life in the connnon accep- I 
tation of those words ; and it ia not less clear, that the sentiments j 
and language, as f ai as they can be conceived to have been really I 
transferred from the minds and conversation of anch persons, are I 
attributable to causes and circumstances not necessarily connected 1 
with " their occupations and abode." The thoughts, feelings, lan- 
guage, and manners of the shepherd'farmera in the vales of Ctmi- 
berland and "Westmoreland, as far as they are actually adopted in 
those poems, may be accounted for from causes which will and do 
produce the same I'esnlts in every state of life, whether in town 
or country. As the two principal, I rank that independence which 
raises a man above servitude or daily toil tor the proSt of othen^ 
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Jit not above the necessity of indiiatry and a, frugal aimplioLfj «f 
domestic life, and the accompanying unambitious, but eolid and 
religions, education which has rendered few hooka familiar but the 
Bible and the liturgy or hjnm-boofc. To this latter cause indeed, 
which is so far accidental that it ia the bleaaing of particular 
eonntriea and a particnlar age, not the product of particular 
places or employmenta, the poet owes the show of pi-obahility that 
hia personages might really feel, think, and talk with any tolerable 
re«emblaiice to hia representation. It is an escellent remark of 
Dr. Henry More's," that "a man of confined education, but of good 
parts, by constant reading of the Bible, will naturally form a more 
winning and commanding rLefoi-ic than those that ai'e learned, 
the interrairture of tongues ajid of artificial phrases debasing 
their style." 

It is, moreover, to be considered, that to the formation of 
healthy feelings, and a reflecting mind, negations involve impedi- 
menta not less formidable than sophistication and vicious inter- 
mixture. I am convinced that for the human eoul to prosper in 
rustic life a certain vantage-ground is prerequisite. It is not 
every man that is likely to be improved by a country life or by 
country labours. Edjcation, or original aenaibility, or both, 
must pre-exist, if tiie changes, forms, and incidenta of nature are 
to prove a sufficient stimulant. And where these are not suffi- 
cient, the mind contracts and hardena by want of stimulants, and 
the man becomes selfish, sensual, gross, and hard-hearted. Let 
the management of the Poor Laws in Liverpool, MancheHtcr, or 
Bristol, be compared with the ordinary dispensation of the poor 
rates in agricultural villages, whei-e the farmers are the overseers 
and guardians of the poor. If my own experience has not been 
partiaularly unfortunate, aa well as that of the many respectable 
country clergymen with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
the result would engender more than scepticism concerning the 
desirable influences of low and rustic life in and for itself. 
Whatever may be concluded on the other side, fi-om the stronger 
local attachments and enterprising spirit of the Swiss, and other 
mountaineers, applies to a particular mode of pastoral life, under 
forms of property that permit and beget manners Ixuly repub- 
lican, not to rustic life in genernl, or ta the absence of artificial 
cultivation. On the contrary the mountaineers, whose manners 
have oeen so often eulogized, are in general better educated and 
greater readers than men of equal rank elsewhere. But where 
this ia not the case, as among the peasantry of North Wales, tho 
■ Entliailaiiaiu Triump'Kitui, Ba. xut. 
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ancient mountains, with all tlieir terrors and all their glories, are 
pictures to the blind and music to the deaf. 

I should not have entered so much into detail upon this 
passage, but here seems to be the point to which all the lines of 
difference converge as to their source and centre. (I mean, as far 
as, and in whatever respect, my poetic creed does differ from the 
doctrines promulged in this preface.) I adopt with full faith the 
principle of Aristotle, that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal,* 
that it avoids and excludes all accidents ; that its apparent indivi- 
dualities of rank, character, or occupation must be representative 
of a class ; and that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of the class ; not 
with such as one gifted individual might possibly possess, but 
such as from his situation it is most probable before-hand that_ 
he would possess. If my premises are right, and my deductions 
legitimate, it follows that there can be no poetic medium between 
the swains of Theocritus and those of an imaginary golden age. 

The characters of the vicar and the shepherd-mariner in the 
poem of The Brothers, those of the Shepherd of Green-head Gill 
in The Michael, have aU the verisimilitude and representative 
quality that the purposes of poetry can require. They are 
persons of a known and abiding class, and their manners and 
sentiments the natural product of circimistances common to the 
class. Take Michael for instance : 

" An old man stoat of heart, and strong of limb : 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength : his mind was keen, 
Intense and frugal, apt for all affairs. 



* Say not that I am recommending abstrac- common-place morals in metaphors drawn 
tions, for these class-characteristics which from the shops or mechanic occupations of 
constitute the instructiveness of a character their characters. Nor did they condescend in 
are so modified and particularized in each tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the 
person of the Shakespearian drama, that life spectators, by representing before them fao* 
itself does not excite more distinctly that similes of their own mean selves in all their 
sense of individuality which belongs to real existing meanness, or to work on their slug- 
existence. Paradoxical as it may sound, one gish sympathies by a pathos not a whit more 
of the essoitial properties of geometry is not respectable than the maudlin tears of drunken- 
less essentitd to dramatic excellence; and ness. Their tragic scenes were meant to affect 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the us indeed; but yet within the bounds of 

E>et an involution of the xmiversal in the pleasure, and in union with the activity both 

dividual. The ciiicf differences are, that in of our understanding and imaginatiop. They 

geometry it is the universal truth which is wished to transport the mind to a sense of 

uppermost in the consciousness; in poetry its possible greatness, and to implant the 

the individual form in which truth is clothed, germs of that greatness, during the temporary 

With the ancients, and not less with the elder oblivion of the worthless " thing we are," 

dramatists of England and France, both and of the peculiar state in which each mau 

comedy and tragedy were considered as kinds happens to be, suspending our individual 

of poetry. They neither sought in corned/ recollecttona and lulling them to sleep amid 

to make us laugh merely ; much less to make the music of nobler thoughts. 
V laugh by wry feces, accidents of jargon« Thb Fuoesd, 

^lang phrases for the day, ''tr the clothing of 
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Qote, OB the Hai-iy Gill, the Idiot Boj, &c., the feclioga are those 
of human nature in general; thongh tlie poet hae judiciously laid 
the BCene in the oountry, in order to place himeelf in the Ticinity 
of intereHting images, without the necessitj of aeoribijig a een- 
timental perception of their beanty to the perBone of his dnuna. 
In the Idiot Boy, indeed, the mothei'a character ia not eo much a 
real and native product of a " situation where the esaential pas- 
Bions of the heart find a better soU. in which they can attain their 
muturity and speuJt a plainer and more emphatic language," as 
it is an impersonation of an instinct abandoned by Judgment, 
Hence the two following charges eeem to me not wholly ground- 
leas ; at leuat, they are the only plausible objections which I have 
heard to that fine poem. The one is, that the author has not, in 
the poem itadf, taken sufficient care to preclude from the reader's 
fancy the disgasting images of ordinary, morbid idiocy, which 
yet it waa tij no meajis bis intention to represent, Se has even 
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by the "burr, turr, burr," uncoanteracted by mij preceding de- 
Bcription of tlie boy's beauty, aasisted in recalling tliom. The 
other IB, that the idiocy of tie boy is so evenly balanced by the 
folly of the mother, as to present to the general reader rather a 
laughable burlesque on the blindneaa of anile dotage, than an 
tmalytic display of maternal affection in its ordinary workings. 

In The Thorn, the poet bimai'lf aeknowledgeH in a note the 
necessity of an introductory poem, in which he should Lave pour- 
trayed the character of the person from whom tbe words of the I 
poem are supposed to proceed : a superstitious man moderately j 
imaginative, of slow faculties and deep feelings, " a captain 
sin^ trading Tossel. for example, who, being past the middle ago ] 
of life, had retired upon an annuity, or small independent income, | 
to aome village or country town of which he was not a native, o 
in which he had not been accustomed to hve. Such men, having ] 
nothing to do, become credulous and talkative from indolence." 
But in a poem, ettll more in a lyric poem (and the Nurse in 
Shakespeare's Bomeo and Juliet alone prt^vents mc from extend- 
ing the remark even to dr^natic poetry, if indeed the Nurae itself 1 
caJi be deemed altogether a case in point), it is not possible t 
imitate truly a dull and garrulous disconrser without repeating | 
the effects of dnlneaa and garrulity. However this may be, I dara 
assert, that the parts (and these form the far larger portior 
the whole) which might as weU or stUl better have proceeded 
from the poet's own imagination, and have been spoken in his 
own character, are those which have given, and which will e 
tinneto give, universal delight; and that the passages exclusively , 
appropriate to the supposed narrator, such as the last couplet o( J 
the third stanza,* the seven last lines of the tenth.t and the five 1 
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tiilluwing stanzas, witii tlie osception of the four iUiinmible liaes 
at the commencement of the fourteenth, are felt by many nnpi-e- 
jvuliced and unsophisticated hearts, as sudden and unpleasant 
sinkings from the height to which the poet had previoudy lifted 
them, and to which Iw again re-devatea both himself and hia 

If then I am compelled to douht the theory, by which the 
choice of characters was to be directed, not only a priori, from 
grounds of reason, but both from the few instances in which the 
poet himself need be supposed to have been governed by it, and 
from the comparative inferiority of those iaataneea ; still more 
must I hesitate in my assent to the sentence which immediately 
follows the former citation, and which I can neither admit aa 
pai'ticular fact, or as general mle. " The language too of these 
men is adopted (purified indeed from what appear to he its real 
defeats, from all lasting and rational cansea of dislike or disgust) 
beeaiiBe such men hourly communicate with the best ohjecta from 
which the best part of language is originally derived ; and be- 
cause, from their rank in society, and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, lieing less nnder the action of social 
vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple and un- 
eiahorated cspressiona," To this I reply, that a rustic's language, 
purified from all provincialism and grosaneaa, and so far re-con 
atnicted as to be made consistent with the rules of grammai' 
(which are in essence no other than the laws of universal logic, 
applied to psychological materials}, will not differ from the lan- 
guage of any other man of common sense, however learned or 
vefined he may be, except as far as the notions which the rustio 
has to convey are fewer and more indiscriminate. This will be- 
come still clearer, if we add the consideration (equally important 
though leas obvious) that the rustic, from the more imperfect de- 
velopment of his faculties, and from the lower state of their 
cultivation, jiiniH almost solely to convey insulated facts, either 
those of hia scanty experience or hia traditional beHef ; while the 
a chiefly seeks to discover and express those conno 
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tious of things, or those rdative bearinge of fact to fact, from I 
which 8ome more or less general law ia deducible. For facta are 1 
valuable to a wise man, chiefly aa they lead to the discovery of the 
indwelling law, which ie the ti-ue being of things, the sole aolu- 
tiiin of their modea of eiiatenee, and in the knowledge of which 
conBiate our dignity and our power. 

Am little can I agree with the aaBcrtion, that from the objects 
with which the rustic hourly conmiiinicateB the beat pait of lan- 
guage ia formed. For, first, if to eommunieate with an object 
impliea such an acquaintance with it as rendera it capable of 
being diacriminately reflected on, the distinct knowledge of an 
uneducated rustic wonld furnish a veej aeanty TOcabnlary. The 
few things, and modes of action, requisite for his bodily oon- 
veniences would alone be individuuli/ed; while all the rest of 
nature would be expressed by a small number of confnaed 
general terms. Secondly, I deny that the words and combin*. | 
tions of words derived from the objects with which the rustio ia 
familiar, whether with distinct or confused knowledge, can be 
justly said to form the beat part of language. It ia more than 
probuble, that many classes of the brute creation possess dis- 
criminating Bounds, by which they can convey to each other 
notices of anch objects as concern their food, shelter, or safety. 
Yet we hesitate to call the aggregate of such sounds a language 
otherwise than metaphorically. The beat part of human lan- 
guage, properly so called, is derived from reflection on the aota 
. of the mind itaelf. It is formed by a voluntary appropriation of 
filed symbols to internal acts, to proceasea and results of imagi- 
nation, the greater part of which have no place in the conscious- 
ness of uneducated man; though in civilized society, by imitation 
and passive remembrance of what they hear from their rehgioas 
instructors and other superiora, the most uneducated share in the 
harveat which they neither sowed or reaped. If the history of 
the phrasea in hourly currency among onr peasants were traced, 
a person not previously aware of the fact would be surprised at 
finding so large a number, which three or four centuries ago were 
the eiclusive property of the universities and the schools, and 
at the commencement of the Reformation had been transferred 
from the school to the pulpit, and thus gradually passed into 
common life. The extreme difBculty, and often the impoasi bility, 
of finding words for the simplest moral and intellectual processes 
in the languages of uncivilized tiibes has proved perhaps the 
weightiest obstacle to the progress of onr moat zealoua and adroit 
nuBsionaries. Yet these tribes are surrounded by the earn* ] 



uatui'e B.a our peasants are; but m still more unpressiTe forms 
and they are, moreovei', obliged to particularize many 



of 



them. When therefore Mr. Wordsworth adda, " accordingly auch 
a language " (meaning, as before, the language of rustic life 
purified from provjncialiam), "ariaing out of repeated esperieuce 
and regular feelinga, ie a more permanent, and a fur more philo- 
Bophieal, language tban that which ia frequently substituted for it 
by x>oeta, who think they are conferring Lonour upon themselvee 
and their art in pivsportion aa they indulge in arbitrary and 
capricious habita of expression;" it may be answered, that the 
language which he has in view can be attributed to matiea with 
no greater rigtt than the atyle of Hooker or Ba(;on to Tom 
Brown or Sir Roger L'Estrange, DouhtleBs, if what is peculiar 
to eaclt were omitted in each, the result must needa be the sajne. 
Further, that the poet who uaea an illogical diction, or a atyle 
fitted to eieite only the low and ohmigeable pieaaure of wonder 
by means of groundless novelty, anbstitutea a language of folly 
and vanity, not for that of the ruatic, but for that of good sense 
and natural feeling. 

Here let me be permitted to remind the reader, that the posi- 
tions which I controvert are contained in the sentences — "a 
aelection of the real lanjfiiage of men ; " — " the language of these 
men (i.e,, men in low and rustic life) I propose to myself to imi- 
tate, and as far as posaible to adopt the very language of men." 
" Between the language of prose and that of metiical composition 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference." It is 
against these eiclusiyely that my opposition is directed. 

I olgect, in the very first instaiice, to an equivocation in the use 
of the word " real." Every man's language varies, according to 
the extent of his knowledge, the activity of hia faculties, and 
the depth or quickness of his feelings. Every man's language 
has, first, its individualities ; secondly, the common properties 
of the class to which he belongs ; and thirdly, words and phrases 
of miiverauJuse. Thelanguage of Hooker, Bacon, Biah op Taylor, 
and Burko, diifers from the common language of the learned class 
only by the superior number and novelty of the thoughts and rela- 
tions which they had to convey. The language of Algernon Sidney 
diffei-B not at aU from that which every well-educated gentleman 
would wish to write, and (with due allowances for the undeliberate- 
ness, aud less connected ti-ain of thinking natural and proper to 
conversation) such as he would wish to talk. Neither one or the 
Other differ half as much from the general language of cultivated 
society afl the language of Mr. Wordsworth's homeliest composi. 
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ti an differs from that of a common peasant. For " real," tterrf ore, 
vre must anbatitute ordinary, or litiffua eommitiiis. And thia, we 
have pr jved, ia no more to be found in the phraseology of low and 
rustic life than in that of any other class. Omit the peculiarities 
of each, and the result of conrae must be common to aU. And 
oaHuredly the omissions and changes to be made iu the language 
of rustics, before it coiild be transferred to any species of poem, 
except the drama or other professed imitation, are at least 
numerous and weighty as would be required in adapting to the 
same purpose the ordinary language of tradesm-en and mauufac- 
tarers. Not to mention that the language ao highly extolled by 
Mr. Wordsworth vajies in every ooonty, nay, in every vill^e, 
according to the accidental aharacter of the clergyman, the exiat^ 
ence or non-exiat«nce of schools ; or even, perhaps, as tl 
man, publican, or barber, happen to be, or not to be, zealona poli- 
ticians, and readers o£ the weekly newspaper pro bono publico. 
Anterior to cnltivatioa the lingua eofwrnunia of every country, as 
Danta has well observed, erista everywhere in pajta, and no- 
where as a whole. 

Neither is the case rendered at all more tenable by the addition 
of the words, "in a state of eicitement." For the nature of a 
man's words, when he is strongly affected by joy, grief, or nnger, 
must necessarily depend on the number and quLility of the general 
truths, conceptions, and images, and of the words expressing them, 
with which Lis mind had been previously stored. For lie pro- 
perty of passion is not to create, but to set in increased activity. 
At least, whatever new connections of thoughts or images, at 
(which is equally, if not more than equally, the appropiiate effect 
ot strong excitement) whatever generalizationa of truth or ezpe- 
rience the heat of passion may produce, yet the terms of theil 
conveyance must have pre-esisted in his former conversations, 
and are only collected and crowded together by the unusual 
stimulation. It is indeed very possible to adopt in a poem the 
nnmeoning repetitions, habitual phrases, and other blank counters 
which an unfurnished or confuseil understanding iutcrposes at 
short intervals in order to keep hold of his subject, which is still 
slipping from him, and to give him tim.e for recollection; or in 
mere aid of vacancy, as in the scanty companies of a country 
stage the same player pops backwards and forwards, in order to 
prevent the appearance of empty spacea, in the processions of 
Macbeth or Henry Till. But what ossiatance to the poet, or 
ornament to the poem, these can supply, I am at a loss to coiy'oo- 
ture. Nothing assuredly can differ cither in origin or in mode i 
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laore widely from the apparent tantologiee of intenso and turbu- 
lent feeling, in which tie passion is gi-eater and of longer endu- 
rance than to be eilia,uBted or satisfied by a aingle reprcBentation 
of the image or incident exciting it. Such repetitions I admit to 
be a beauty of the highest kind; us iUustrated by Mr. Words- 
worth himself from the aong of Deborai. " At her feet he bowed, 
he fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead." — Judges t. 27, 
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JOONOLTTDB, therefore, that the attempt is inipi'acUcable ; and 
that, were it not impracticable, it would still be uaeleaa. For 
the very power of making the selection impliea the previous pos- 
session of the language selected. Or where can tlie poet have 
lived P And by what mles could ho direct his choice, which 
would not have enabled him to select and arrange his words by 
the light of his own judgment P We do not adopt the language ot 
a ciass by the mere adoption of such words exclusively as that class 
would use, or at least understand ; but likewise by following tne 
order in which the words of such men are wont to succeed each 
other. Now this order, in the intercourse of nuedacated men, is 
distinguished from the diction, of their superiorB in knowledge and 
powei" by the greater disjunction and separation in the compo- 
nent parts of that, whatever it be, which they wish to communi- 
cate. There is a want of that prospectivenoss of mind, that aw- 
view, which enables a man to foi-eaee the whole of what he ia to 
convey, appertaining to any one point ; and by this means so to 
subordinate and arrange the diiFerent parts according to their re- 
lative importance, as to convey it at once, and as an organized 
whole. 

Now I will take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to 
Open, in the Lyrical Ballads. It is one the most simple and the 
lcB.st pecuhar in its language : 
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But such a one, on English ground. 
And in the bruad highway, I met; 
Along the broad highway he came. 
His cheeks with tears were wet. 
Sturdy he' seemed, though he was sad, 
And in his arms a lamb he had." 

The words here are doubtless such as are current in all ranks 
of life : and of course not less so in the hamlet and cottage, than 
in the shop, manufactory, college, or palace. But is this the 
order in which the rustic would have placed the words ? I am 
grievously deceived, if the following less compact mode of com- 
mencing the same tale be not a far more faithful copy. " I have 
been in a many parts far and near, and I don't know that I ever 
saw before a man crying by himself in the public road ; a grown 
man I mean, that was neither sick nor hurt," &c. &c. But when 
I turn to the following stanza in The Thorn : 

" At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes, 
And she is known to every star 
And every wind that blows : 
And there beside the thorn she sits. 
When the blue day-light's in the skies : 
And when the whirlwind's on the hill, 
Or frosty air is keen and sti'l ; 
And to herself she cries, 
Oh misery ! Oh misery ! 
Oh woe is me ! Oh misery !" 

and compare this with the language of ordinary men, or with 
that which I can conceive at all likely to proceed, in real life, from 
such a narrator as is supposed in the note to the poem — compare 
it either in the succession of the images or of the sentences — I am 
reminded of the sublime prayer and hymn of praise which Milton, 
in opposition to an established liturgy, presents as a fair speci- 
men of common extemporary devotion, and such as we might 
expect to hear from every self -inspired minister of a conventicle ! 
And I reflect with delight, how little a mere theory, though of his 
own workmanship, interferes with the processes of genuine ima- 
gination in a man of true poetic genius, who possesses, as 
Mr. "Wordsworth, if ever man did, most assuredly does possess, 

•• The Vision and the Faculty divine." 

One point then alone remains, but that the most important; 
its examination having been, indeed, my chief inducement for the 
preceding inquisition. " There neither is or can be any essential 
difference between the language of prose and metrical composi- 
tion." Such is Mr. Wordsworth's assertion. Now prose itself; 
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at least in all argumentatiTe and consecutive worka, differs, and 
ought to differ, from the lan^age of converBation ; eTen as risad- 
ing onght to differ from tullring.* TJnleaa, therefore, the differ- 
ence denied be that of the mere words, as materials common to 
all stylea of writing, and not of the style itself in the universally 
admitted sense of the term, it might be naturiiUy preBvuned that 
there mnet exist a still greater between the ordonnance of poetio 
composition and that of prose, than is expected to diatinguiah 
prose from ordinary conTersation. 

There are not, indeed, eiamplea wanting in the iistory of lite- 
rature, o£ apparent paradoxes that have summoned the public 
wonder as nen and atortling truths, but which on cTamination 
huve shrunk into tame and harmless truisms; as the eyea of a 
cat, seen in the dark, have been mistaken for flamea of fire. But 
Mr. Wordswortli is among the last men to whom a dduaion of 
this kind would be attributed by any one who had enjiiyod the 
aligbteat opportimity of understanding hia mind and character. 
Where an abjection has been anticipated by such an author as 
natural, his answer to it must needs be interpreted in some sense 
which either is, or lias been, or is capable of being controverted. 
My object, then, must be to discover some other meaning for the 
term " esaential difference" in thia place, escluaive of the indis- 
tinction and community of the words themselves. For whether 
there ought to exist a clasa of words in the English in ^y degree 
resembling the jKjetic dialect of the Greek and Italian, is a ques- 
tion of very subordinate importance. The number of each words 
would be small indeed in our language ; and even in the Italian 
and Greek, thoy cnnsiat not so much of different words as of 
alight differences in the forms of declining and conjugating the 
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same words ; forms, doubtless, which having been, at some period 
more or less remote, the common grammatic flexions of soms 
tribe or province, had been accidentally appropriated to poetry by 
the general admiration of certain master intellects, the first 
established lights of inspiration, to whom that dialect happened 
to be native. 

Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle of 
individuation, the inmost principle of the possibility of any thing, 
as that particular thing. It is equivalent to the idea of a thing, 
whenever we use the word idea with philosophic precision. Exist- 
ence, on the other hand, is distinguished from essence by the 
superinduction of reality. Thus we speak of the essence and 
essential properties of a circle; but we do not therefore assert, 
that any thing which really exists is mathematically circulai*. 
Thus too, without any tautology, we contend for the existence of 
the Supreme Being ; that is, for a reality correspondent to the 
idea. There is, next, a secondary use of the word essence, in 
which it signifies the point or ground of contradistinction be- 
tween two modifications of the same substance or subject. Thus 
we should be allowed to say, that the style of architecture of 
Westminster Abbey is essentially different from that of Saint 
Paul's, even though both had been built with blocks cut into the 
same form, and from the same quarry. Only in this latter sense 
of the term must it have been denied by Mr. Wordsworth (for in 
this sense alone is it affirmed by the general opinion) that the 
language of poetiy (i.e., the formal construction, or architectui'e, 
of the words and phrases) is essentially different from that of 
prose. Now the burthen of the proof lies with the oppugner, 
not with the supporters of the common belief. Mr. Wordsworth, 
in consequence, assigns as the proof of his position, "that not 
only the language of a large portion of every good poem, even of 
ihe most elevated character, must necessarily, except with refer- 
ence to the metre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, 
but likewise that some of the most interesting parts of the best 
poems will be found to be strictly the language of prose, when 
prose is well written. The truth of this assertion might bo de- 
monstrated by innumerable passages from almost all the poetical 
imtings even of Milton himself." He then quotes Gray's soimet : 

" In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant Join 
Or cheerful fields resume their greon attire ; 
These ear^, flUis ! for other notos r» pine ; 
A differttd object do thue cyet require ; 




and adila tlie following remark : " It will easily be pjrceiTcd, tlint 
the only pari of thia sonnet which ia of any value ia the lines 
printed in iialicB. It ia equally obvions that, eicept in the rhyme, 
and in the use of the single woi-d 'fniitlesa' for froitleaaly, which 
b BO far a. defect, the bingnage of these lines does in no respect 
differ from that of prose." 

An idealist defending hia ayatem by the fact> that when asleep 
we often believe ourselves awake, was well answered by hia plain 
Deighbour, "Ah ! but when awake do we ever believe onrBelves 
asleep ?" Things identical must be convertible. The preceding 
passage seems to i-est on a aimilaj' sophism. For the question ia 
not, whether there may not occur in proao an order of words, 
which would be equally proper in a poem; nor whether there are 
not beantiful lines and aenteuces of frequent occurrence in good 
poems, which would be equally becoming aa well as beautiful in 
good prose; for neidier the one or the other has ever been either 
denied or doubted by any one. The true queation must be, whether 
there are not modes of expression, a conatruction, and an order of 
sentences, which are in their fit and natural place in a serious 
prose composition, but would be disproportionate and hetero- 
geneous in metrical poetry; and, vice versS, whether in the lan- 
guage of a serious poem there may not be an arrangement both of 
words and sentences, and a use and selection of (what are called) 
figures of speech, both as to their kind, their frequency, and their 
occasions, which on a subject of equal weight would be vicious 
and alien in correct and manly prose. I contend, that in both 
eases this unfitness of each for the place of the other frequently 
will and ought to exist. 

And, first, from the origin of metre. This I would trace to the 
balance in the mind efiected by that spontaneous effort which 
strives to hold in check the workings of pasaion. It might be 
easily explained likewise in what manner thia salutary antagonism 
is assisted by the very state which it eounteracta ; and how thia 
balance of antogoniats became organized into metre (in the usual 
acceptation of that term) by a supervening act of the will and 
judgment, consciously and for the foreseen purpose of pleasure. 
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Assmning these principles as the data of our argument, we 
deduce from them two legitimate conditions, which the critic is 
entitled to' expect in every metrical work. First, that as the 
elements of metre owe their existence to a state of increased 
excitement, so the metre itself should be accompanied by the 
Aatural language of excitement. Secondly, that as these elements 
are formed into metre artificially, by a voluntary act, with the 
design and for the purpose of blending delight with emotion, so 
the traces of present volition should throughout the metrical 
language be proportionally discernible. Now these two conditions 
must be reconciled and co-present. There must be not only a 
partnership, but a union ; an interpenetration of passion and of 
will, of spontaneous impulse and of voluntary pui'pose. Again, 
this union can be manifested only in a frequency of forms ana 
figures of speech (origiually the offspring of passion, but now the 
adopted children of power) greater than would be desired or 
endured, where the emotion is not voluntarily encouraged, and 
kept up for the sake of that pleasure, which such emotion so 
tempered and mastered by the wiU is found capable of communi- 
cating. It not only dictates, but of itself tends to produce, a 
more frequent employment of picturesque and vivifying language 
than would be natural in any other case in which there did not 
exist, as there does in the present, a previous and well understood, 
though tacit, compact between the poet and his reader, that the 
latter is entitled to expect, and the former bound to supply, this 
species and degree of pleasurable excitement. "We may in some 
measure apply to this union the answer of Polixenes, in the 
Winter's Tale, to Perdita's neglect of the streaked gilly-flowers, 
because she had heard it said : 

" There is an art which in their piedness shares 

With great creating nature. 
PU. Say there be. 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean. So over that art, 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes I You see, sweet maid, we marry 

A genUer tdon to the wildest stock : 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race. This is an art, 

AVhich does mend nature— change it rather ; but 

The art itself is nature." 

Secondly, I argue from the effects of metre. As far as metre 
acts in and for itself, it tends to increase the vivacity and suscep- 
tibility both of the general feelings and of the attention. This 
effect it produces by the continued excitement of surprise, and by 
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the quick rucipriJoatioiiB of ciirioBity still gratified and Ettill re- 
eicited, which are too slight indeed to be at any one momont 
objects of distinct conscioUjsneHs, yet become consideiuble in their 
aggregate inflnence. As a mediuatcd utmoHphere, or aa wioe 
during animated conversation, Ibey act powerfully, though thern- 
Belvee unnoticed. Where, therefore, correspondent food and ap- 
propriate matter are not provided for the attention and feelings 
thus roused, there mnst needs he a disappointment felt ; like that 
of leaping in the dark fi-om the last step of a ataircase, when we 
had prepared onr muscles for a leap of three or four. 

The discussion on the powers of metre in the preface is highly 
mgeniouB, and touches at all points on trnth. But I cannot find 
any statement of ita powers considered abstractly and separately. 
On the contrary, Mr. Wordsworth seeroa always to estimate metro 
by the powers which it exerts during (and, aa I think, in conae- 
quenoe of ) ita combination with other elements of poetry. Thna 
the previous difficulty is left unanswered, what the elements are 
with which it must be combined in order to produce ita own 
effects to any pleasurable purpose. Double and trisyllable 
rhymes, indeed, form a lower species of wit, and, attended to ei- 
clusiTely for their own sake, may become n W)nrce of momentary 
amusement ; as in poor Smait's distich to the Welch Bqiiire 
had promised him a hare : 






But for any poetic purposes, metre resembles {if the aptnosa of 
the ainule may excuse its meanness) yeast, worthless or disagree- 
able by itself, hut giving vivacity and spirit to the Uquor with 
which it is proportionally combined. 

The reference to the Ohildran in the Wood by no meana 
satiafiea my judgment. We all willingly throw ourselves back for 
awhile into the feelings of our childhood. This ballad, therefoi'c, 
we read nnder such reooUections of our own childish feelings, aa 
would equally endear to us poema which Mr. Wordsworth himself 
would regard as faulty in the opposite eitremo of gaudy and 
technical ornament. Before the invention of printing and, in a 
Btill greater degree, before the introdnction of writing, metre, 
especially aUiterntive metre {whether alliterative at the beginning 
of the words, as in Pierce Plouman, or at the end as in rhymes), 
possessed an independent value as assisting the recollection, and 
oonacquently the preservation, of luiy series of truths or inci- 
flenta. But I am not convinced by the eollatiun of facts that the 
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Oliildi'eii in the Wood owes either its preservation or its popn- 
larity to its metrical form. Mr. Marshal's respository affords a 
number of tales in prose inferior in pathos and general merit 
some of as old a date, and many as widely popular. Tom Hicka- 
thiift, Jack the Giant Killer, Goody Two Shoes, and Liltle Red 
Riding Hood, are formidable rivals. And that they have con- 
tinued in prose cannot be faii-ly explained by the assumption 
that the comparative meanness of their thoughts and images 
precluded even the humblest forms of metre. The scene of Goody 
Two Shoes in the church is perfectly susceptible of metrical nai*- 
ration ; and among the Qavfiara ^avfiaaroTara even of the present 
age, I do not recollect a more astonishing image than that of the 
" whole rookery, that flew out of the gi&nt's beard," scared by tjie 
tremendous voice with which this monster answered the challenge 
of the heroic Tom Hickathrif t ! 

If from these we turn to compositions univ ""ally, and inde- 
pendently of all early associations, beloved and admired, would 
the Maria, the Monk, or the Poor Man's Ass of Sterne, be read 
with more delight, or have a better chance of immortality, had 
they, without any change in the diction, been composed in rhyme, 
than in their present state ? If I am not grossly mistaken, the 
general reply would be in the negative. Nay, I will confess, that 
in Mr. "Wordsworth's own volumes, the Anecdote for Fathers, 
Simon Lee, Alice Fell, the Beggars, and the Sailor's Mother, not- 
withstanding the beauties which ai'e to be found in each of them 
where the poet interposes the music of his own thoughts, would 
have been more delightful to me in prose, told and managed, as 
by Mr. Wordsworth they would have been in a moral essay or 
pedestrian tour. 

Metre in itself is simply a stimulant of the attention, and therefore 
excites the question. Why is the attention to be thus stimulated P 
Now the question cannot be answered by the pleasiu^e of the metre 
itself : for this we have shown to be conditional, and dependent 
on the appropriateness of the thoughts and expressions to which 
the metrical form is superadded. Neither can I conceive any 
other answer that can be rationally given, short of this : I write 
in metre, because I am about to use a language diflferent from 
that of prose. Besides, where the language is not such, how inte- 
resting soever the reflections are that are capable of being drawn 
by a philosophic mind from the thoughts or incidents of the 
poem, the metre itself must often become feeble. Take the three 
last stanzas of the Sailor's Mother, for instance. If I could for a 
moment abstract from the effect produced on the author's feeiioij^ 
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It must not be omitted, and is besides worthy of notice, tliat 
those stanzas furnish the only fail' instance that I have been 
able to discover in all Mr. Wordsworth's writings of an actual 
adoption, or true imitation, of the real and very language of low 
and rustic life, freed from provincialisms. 

Thirdly, I deduce the position from all the causes elsewhere 
assigned, which render metre the proper form of poetry, and 
poetry imperfect and defective without metre. Metre therefore 
having been connected with poetry most often and by a peculiar 
fitness, whatever else is combined with metre must, though it be 
not itself essentially poetic, have nevertheless some property in 
common with poetry, as an intermedium of affinity, a sort (if I 
may dare boiTow a well-known phrase from technical chemistry) 
of mordavmt between it and the superadded metre. Now poetry, 
Mr. Wordsworth truly affirms^ does always imply passion : which 
word must be here understood, in its most general sense, as an 
excited state of the feelings and faculties. And as every passion 
has its proper pulse, so will it likewise have its characteristic modes 
of expression. But where there exists that degree of genius and 
talent which entitles a wi-iter to aim at the honours of a poet, the 
very act of poetic composition itself is, and is allowed to imply 
and to produce, an unusual state of excitement, which of coiu'se 
justifies and demands a correspondent difterence of language, as 
truly, though not perhaps in as marked a degree, as the excitement 
of love, fear, rage, or jealousy. The vividness of the descriptions 
or declamations in Donne, or Dryden, is as much and as often 
derived from the force and f ei'vour of the describer, as from the 
reflections, forms, or incidents which constitute their subject and 
materials. The wheels take fire from the mere rapidity of their 
motion. To what extent, and imder what modifications, this 
may be admitted to act, I shall attempt to define in an after 
remark on Mr. Wordsworth's reply to this object' on, or rather 
on his objection to this reply, as already anticipated in hia 
preface. 

Fourthly, and as intimately connected with this, if not the same 
argument in a more general form, I adduce the high spiritual 
instinct of the human being impelling us to seek unity by harmo- 
nions adjustment, and thus establishing the principle, that all tne 
parts of an organized whole must be assimilated to the more im- 
portant and essential parts. This and the preceding arguments 
may be strengthened by the reflection, that the composition of a 
poem is among the imitative arts ; and that imitation, as opposed 
\m tagfioig, oonsists either in the interfusion of the same throufifhf 



out the radii?allj different, or of the diffei'ent tlu'ougliout a biise 
radically tke aauue, 

Lustly, I appeal to the practice of the best poeta, of all countries 
and in ajl ages, as uuthovizing the opinion (deduced from all the 
foi-egoing) thiit in every import of the word eBaential, which wou^ 
not here involve a mere truiam, there may be, is, ind onght to 
be, an eBsential differenoe between the language of prose and of 
metrical composition. 

In Mr. Wordsworth's criticism of Gray's Sonnet, the reader's 
sympathy with his praise or blame of the different parts is taVcn 
for granted rather perhaps too easily. He ha^ not, at least, 
attempted to win or compel it by argumentative analysis. In my 
conceptioa at least, the lines r^eoted as of no value do, with the 
exception of the two first, differ as much and as little fi'om the 
language of common life, ofl those which he bus printed in italicB 
as poHScesiug ^■ennine excellence. Of the five lines thus honour- 
ably distinguished, two of them differ from proso even more 
widely than the lines wliich either precede or follow, in tlie 
pueition of the words : ^^H 

lly LnDGlr aiviii>bDieluiHibesni>uIinlDe; ^^H 

But were it otherwise, what would this prove but a truth of 
which no man ever doubted P— videlicet, that there are sentences, 
which would he equally in their place both in verse and prose. 
Assuredly it does not prove the point wliich alone requires proof; 
namely, that there are not passages, which woold suit the one 
and not suit the other. The first line of this sonnet is distin- 
guisheil from the ordinary language of men by the epithet to 
morning. (For we will set aside, at present, the consideration, 
that the particular word "smiling" is hacknied, and — as it 
involves a sort of personification — not quite congriioua with the 
common and material attribute of shining.) And, doubtless, this 
adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional description, 
whei-a no particular attention is demanded for the quality of tlie 
thing, would be noticed as giving a poetia ca<«t to a man's coa- 
versation. Should the sportsman exclaim, "Come boys! the rosy 
morning calia you up," he will be supposed to have some song in 
his head. But no one suspects this when he says, " A iret morn- 
ing shall not confine us to oar beds." This then is either a defect 
in poetry, or it is not. Whoever should decide in the affirmative, 
I would request him to re-perose ajiy one poem of any confessedly 
^I'out poet from Homer to Milton, or from .ffischylus to Shake- 
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ipoare; and to strike out (in thought I mean) everj h 
t.ViTH kind. If the nomber of theae fiULcied erasnreH did not atartten 
him, or if he coatiaued to deem the work improved by their total 
omiasioQ, he moat advauoe reasons of no ordiuai'y strength and 
evidence, reasons grounded in the eaaenee of human nature. 
Otherwise I should not hesitate to consider him as a man not ao 
much proof agaiuat all authoritj as dead to it. I 

The second lino, ■ 

- And mUenlDg FbrabUB Ufu falB laldai an." I 

has indeed almost as many faults as words. But then it is a bad 
line, not because the language is distinct from that of prose, but 
because it conveys incongruous imager, because it confounds the 
cause and the effect, the real thing with the personified represen- 
tative of the thing ; in short, because it differs from the la _ _ 
of good sense. That the "Phcetua" is hacfcnied, and a schoo 
hoy image, is an accidental fault, dependent on the age in t 
the author wrote, and not deduced from the nature of the t 
That it ia part of an exploded mythology, is an objection 
deeply grounded. Tet when the torch of ancient learning » 
rekindled, so cheering were its beams, thnt onr eldest poets, cut ol 
by Christianity fi-om all accredited machinery, and deprived of aJ 
acknowledged guardians and symbols of the great objects of natui 
were naturally induced to adopt, aa a poetic language, those ft ' 
Ions personages, those forms of the supernatural in nature,* wl 
had given them such dear delight in the poems of their g, 
masters. Nay, even at this day what scholar of genial taste will I 
not 80 far sympathize with them, aa to read with pleasure in 
Petrarch. Chaucer, or Spenser, what he would perhaps eondenm J 
as puerile in a modem poet ? 

I remember no poet, whose writings would aafelier stand th&fl 
test of Mr. Wordsworth's theory, than Spenser. Tet will Mr.f 
Wordsworth say, that the style of the following stanzas is either* 
undistinguished from prose, and the language of ordinary lifePB 
Oi- that it is vicious, and that the stanzas are blots in the Faery I 
Queen? 

" Br this Ibe tii>nh?rD wa^sBun; r liid ir* 

Bat Hune ia ait nod HDdeth Ugtit troio I 
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And chearfall chaunticleer with his note Bhrill 

Had warned once that Phoebus' fiery carre 

In hast was climbing up the easteme hill, 

Full envious that night so long his roome did fill." 

Book I. Can. 2, iSt. 1. 

" At last the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre, 
And Phoebus fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre, 
And hurl'd his glist'ring beams through gloomy ayre ; 
Which when the wakeful elfe perceived, streightway 
He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 
In sun-bright armes, and battailous array; 
For with that pagan proud he combat will that day." 

Book I. Can. 5, St. 2. 

On the contrary, to how many passages, both in hymn books and 
in blank verse poems, conld I (were it not invidious) direct the 
reader's attention, the style of which is most nnpoetic, because, 
and only because, it is the style of prose ? He will not suppose 
me capable of having in my mind such verses as 

*' J put my hat ui)on my head 
And walked into the Strand ; 
And there I met another man, 
AVhose hat was in his hand." 

To such specimens it would indeed be a fair and fuU reply, that 

these lines are not bad because they are unpoetic, but because 

they are empty of aU sense and feeling ; and that it were an idle 

attempt to prove that " an ape is not a Newton, when it is evident 

that he is not a man." But the sense shaU be good and weighty, 

the language correct and dignified, the subject interesting and 

treated with feeling ; and yet the style shaU, notwithstanding all 

these meiits, be justly blameable as prosaic, and solely because 

the words and the order of the words would find their appropriate 

place in prose, but are not suitable to metrical composition. The 

Civil Wars of Daniel is an instructive, and even interesting work : 

but take the following stanzas (and from the hundred instances 

^^hich abound I might probably have selected others far moie 

8t riking) : 

" And to the end we may with better ease 
Discern the true discourse, vouchsafe to shew 
^Vhat were the times foregoing near to these, 
That these we may with better profit know. 
Tell how the world fell into this disease ; 
And how so great distomperature did grow ; 
So shall we see with what degrees it came ; 
kiow things at lull do soon wax out of fraiue.** 
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" Ten kings had from the Norman conqu'ror reign "d 
With intermixt and variable fate, 
When England to her greatest height attain'd 
or power, dominion, glory, wealth, and state; 
After it had with much ado sustain'd 
The violence of princes with debate 
For titles, and the often mutinies 
Of nobles for their ancient liberties." 

'* For first the Norman, conqu'ring all by might. 
By might was forced to k^p what he had got ; 
Mixing our customs and the form of right 
With foreign constitutions, he had brought ; 
Mastering the mighty, humbling the poorer wight. 
By all severest means that could be wrought ; 
And making the succession doubtful, rent 
His new-got state and left it turbulent" 

Book I. St. 7, 8, 9. 

Will it be contended, on tlie one side, that these lines are mean 
and senseless ? Or on the other, that they are not prosaic, and for 
that reason unpoetic ? This poet's well-merited epithet is that of 
the " well-languaged Daniel ;" but likewise and by the consent of 
his contemporaries no less than of all succeeding critics, the 
" prosaic Daniel." Yet those, who thus designate this wise and 
amiable writer from the frequent incorrespondency of his diction 
to his metre in the majority of his compositions, not only deem 
them valuable and interesting on other accounts, but willingly 
admit that there are to be found throughout his poems, and 
especially in his Epistles and in his Hymen's Triumph, many and 
exquisite specimens of that style which, as the neutral ground of 
prose and verse, is common to both. A jfine and almost faultless 
extract, eminent as for other beauties so for its perfection in this 
species of diction, may be seen in Lamb's Dramatic Specimens, 
&c., a work of various interest from the nature of the selections 
themselves (all from the plays of Shakespeare's contemporaries), 
and deriving a high additional value from the notes, which are 
full of just and original criticism, expressed with all the freshness 
of originality. 

Among the possible effects of practical adherence to a theory 
that aims to identify the style of prose and verse (if it does not 
indeed claim for the latter a yet nearer resemblance to the average 
style of men in the viva voce intercourse of real life) we might 
anticipate the following as not the least likely to occur. It will 
happen, as T have indeed before observed, that the metre itself, 
the sole acknowledged difference, will occasionally become metre 
to the eye only. The existence of prosaisms, and that they detract 
from the merits of a poem, miist at length be conceded, when a 



niuober of euoi^esaive linea Ciin be renii<yed. even to the moat 
delicate eai', unrecognizaUe ub verse, or as Laving even been 
intended for vei'ae, by simplj trauscribiiig tbem as prose: idien 
i£ the poem be in blank verBe, this can be effected withont any 
alteration, or at most bj merely restoidng one or two words to 
their proper places, from wiiich they had been transplanted • for 
no aaaignH.ble cause or renaon but tb»t of the author's convenience: 
but if it be in rhyme, by the mere eichange of the finuJ word ol 
uach line for aome other of the same meaning, equally appvopi-iate, 
digniiied and euphonic. 

The answer or objection in the preface to the anticipated remark 
" that metre pavea the way to other diatinctiona," ia contained in 
the following worda : — ■' The diatiaction of rhyme and metre is 
voluntary and imiform, and not like that produced by (what ia 
called) poetic diction, arbitrary and subject to infinite caprices, 
upon which no calculation whatever can be made. In the one 
case the reader ia utterly at the mercy of the poet reapecting what 
ima,gery or diction he may chooae to connect with the pasaion," 
Bat ia thia a poet, of whom a poet ia speaking ? So, surely — 
rather of a fool or madman, or at best of a vain or ignorant 
phantast ! And might not braina so wild and so deficient make 
jnet tlie aanie havou with rhymes and metres aa they ai'e Bupposed 
to effect with modes and figures of speech ? How ia the reader at 
the mercy of such men P If he continue to read their nonaenae, ia 
it not his own fault P The ultimate end of criticism iamuoli more 
to establish the principles of writing than to furnish iiilea how to 
pass judgment on what has been writton bj othera ; if indeed it 
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W(are poBsililQ tiiat the two conld lie aopai'ated. But if it be aaked, 
by wliflt principli^s the poet ia to regulate hia own style, if he do 
not adhere closely to the sort and order of words which he hears 
in the market, wajce, high-road, or plough-fleld P I reply, by 
prineiplea, the ignoraaice or neglect of which would convict him 
of being no poet, but a, siUy or preaumptuous uanrper of the name ! 
By the piiaeipIeB of grammar, logic, psychology ! In one word, by 
ench a knowledge of the facts, material and spiritual, that most 
appertain to his art, aa, if it have heen governed and applied by 
good sense, and rendered instinctive by habit, becomes the repre- 
sentative and reward of onr paat consoiona reasonings, insights, 
and couclnsions, and acqnirea the name of taste. By what rule 
that does not leave the reader at the poet's mercy, and the poet &t 
bis own, is the latter to distinguish between the language suitable 
to suppressed, and the language which is characteristic of in- 
dulged, anger P Or between that of rage and that of jealousy P 
Is it obtained by wandering about in search of angry or jealona 
people in uncultivated society, in order to copy their words ? Or 
not far rather by the power of imagination proceeding upon the 
all in each of human naxure P By meditation, rather thnn by 
ohaervationP And by the latter in consequence only of the 
former ? Aa eyes, for which the former Ima predet«rmined their 
field of vision, and to which, as to ita organ, it communicates a 
microscopic power? There is not, I firmly believe, a man now 
living, who has from his own inward experience a clearer intui- 
tion than Mr. Wordsworth himself, that the last mentioned are 
the true aonrcea of genial discrimination. Through the same pro- 
cess and by the same creative agency will the poet distinguish the 
degree and kind of the excitement produced by the very act of 
poetic composition, is intuitively will he know, what differenoeo 
of style it at once inapirea and justifies; what intcrmiiture of 
conscious volition is natural to that state \ and in what instances 
Buch figures and colours of speech degenerate into mere creatures 
of an arbitrary purpose, cold teciinieal artifices of ornament or 
(onnectjon. For even as truth ia its own light and evidence, 
discovering at once itself and falsehood, so is it the prerogative of 
poetic genias to distinguish by parental instinct its proper offspring 
from the changelings, which the gnomes of vanity or the fairies 
of fashion may have laid in its cradle or called by its names. 
Could a rule be given from without, poetry would cease to be 
poetry, and sink into a mechanical art. It would be (uSp^uo-ii 
not jroiijTit. The rules of the imagination are themselves the 
very powers of growth and production. The words, to whi<di they 
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are reducible, present only the outlines and exuemal appearance 
of the fruit. A deceptive counterfeit of the superficial form and 
colours may be elaborated ; but the marble peach feels cold and 
heavy, and children only put it to their mouths. We find no 
difficulty in admitting as excellent, and the legitimate language of 
poetic fervour self -impassioned, Donne's apostrophe to the Sun in 
the second stanza of his Progress of the Soul : 

" Thee, eye of heaven ! this great soul envies not : 
By thy male force is all we have begot. 
In the first East thou now beginn'st to shine, 
Suck'st early balm and island spices there ; 
And wilt anon in thy loose-rein'd career 
At Tagus, Po, Seine, Thames, and Danow dine. 
And see at night this western world of mine : 
Yet hast thou not more nations seen than she. 
Who before thee one day began to be, 
And thy frail light being quenched, shaU long, long outlive thee ?" 

Or the next stanza but one : 

" Great Destiny, the commissary of God, 
That hast marked out a path and period 
For ev*ry thing 1 Who, where we offspring took, 
Our ways and ends aee'st at one instant : thou 
Knot of all causes ! Thou, whose changeless brow 
Ne'er smiles or frowns ! ! vouchsafe thou to look, 
And shew my story in thy eternal book," &c. 

As little difficulty do we find in excluding from the honours of 
unaflPected warmth and elevation the madness prepense of pseudo- 
poesy, or the startling hysteric of weakness over-exerting itself, 
which bursts on the unprepared reader in sundry odes and apo- 
strophes to abstract terms. Such are the Odes to Jealousy, to 
Hope, to Oblivion, and the like, in Dodsley's Collection and the 
magazines of that day, which seldom fail to remind me of an 
Oxford copy of verses on the Two Suttons, commencing with : 

'* Inocnlation, heavenly maid f descend !" 

It is not to be denied that men of undoubted talents, and even 
poets of true though not of first-rate genius, have, from a mis- 
taken theory, deluded both themselves and others in the opposite 
extreme. I once read to a company of sensible and well-educated 
women the introductory period of Cowley's preface to his Pindaric 
odes, wi'itten in imitation of the style and manner of the odes of 
Pindar. " K," says Cowley, " a man should undertake to trans- 
late Pindar, word for word, it would be thought that one madman 
had translated another ; as may appear when he that undei'standa 
not the original reads the verbal traduction of him into Latin 
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prose, than wliicli netting seems more raving." I then prdceeded 
with his own free version of the second Olympic, composed for the 
charitable purpose of rationalizing the Theban Eagle : 

"Queen of all harmonious things, 
Dancing words and speaking strings, 
What God, what hero wilt thou sing ? 
What happy man to equal glories bring ? 
Begin, begin thy noble choice. 

And let the hills around reflect the image of thy voice. 
Pisa does to Jove belong, 
Jove and Pisa claim thy song. 
The fair first-fruits of war, th' Olympic games, 
Alcides ofler'd up to Jove ; 
Alcides too thy strings may move ! 
But oh ! what man to join with these can worthy prove i 
Join Theron boldly to their sacred names ; 
Theron the next honour claims ; 
Theron to no man gives place ; 
Is first In Pisa's and in Virtue's race ; 
Theron there, and he alone, 
Ev'n his own swift forefathers has outgone.** 

One of the company exclaimed, with the full assent of the rest, 
that if the original were madder than this, it must be incurably 
mad. I then translated the ode from the Greek, and as nearly a 
possible word for word ; and the impression was, that in the gene 
ral movement of the periods, in the f oi m of the connections an* 
transitions, and in the sober majesty of lofty sense, it appeared to 
them to approach more nearly than any other poetry they had 
heard to the style of our Bible in the prophetic books. The first 
strophe will suffice as a specimen : 

" Ye harp-controlling hymns ! (or) ye hymns the sovereigns of harps ! 
What God ? what Hero ? 
What Man snail we celebrate ? 
Truly Pisa indeed is of Jove. 

But the Olympiad (or the Olympic games) did Hercules establish, 
The first-fruite of fee spoils of war. 
But Theron for the four-horsed car, 
That bore victory to him, 
It behoves us now to voice aloud : 
The Just, the Hospitable, 
The Bulwark of Agrigentum, 
Of renowned fathers 
The Flower, even him 
Who preserves his native city erect and safe." 

But are such rhetorical caprices condemnable only for their de- 
viation from the language of real life ? and are they by no other 
means to be precluded, but by the rejection of all distinctions be- 
tween prose and verse, save that of metre ? Surely, good sense 
and a moderate insight into the constitution of the human mind 
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woiJii be amply auffiaient to prove that each langnage and 9110I1 
oonibinations are the native produce neitlier of the fanej nor of 
the imagmatiuii 1 that their operation consists in the excitemeiit 
of surprise by the juitapoHition and apparent vecouoUiatJon of 
widely different or incompatible things. As when, for inatancie, 
the hills are made to reflect the image of a voice. Surely no iin- 
usual taate is requiaite to see clearly that this compulsory juxta- 
position is not produced bj the presentation of impreHsiTB or de- 
lightful forme to the inward vision, nor by any sympathy with I he 
modifying powera with which the genius of the poet had united 
and inspirited all the objects of his thought ; tbat it is therefore 
a species of wit, a pure work of the will, alid implii^s a leisure and 
self-possfiBsion both of thought and of fooling, incompatible with 
the steady fervour of a mind poaieaeed and filled with the grandeur 
of its subjects To sum up the whole in one sentence : When a 
poem, or a, part of a poem, shall he adduced, which is evidently 
vicious in the figures a^d contexture of its style, yet for the con- 
demnation of which no reason can be assigned, eioept thai it 
differs from the style in which men actually converse, then, ajid 
not tiU then, can I hold this tlieory to bo either plausible or pi'ac- 
tioable, or capable of furnishing either nde, guidance, or precau- 
tion, that might not, more easily and moi-e safely, aa well as more 
naturally, have been deduced in the author's own mind from con- 
siderations of grammar, logic, and the truth and nature of things, 
confirmed by the authority of works whose fame ia not of one 
oonntry, nor of one age. ^^^ 



CHArTER XIX. 

tmlTiE the T«u1 obj^t whtrh, it is prubal: 



IT might appear from some paEsages in the former part of Mr, 
"Wordswortb'a preface, that he meant to confine his theory of 
style, and the necessity of a close accordance with the actual lan- 
guage of men. to those particular subjecte from low and rustic 
life, which by way of experiment he had purposed to naturalize aa 
a new species in our English poetry. But from the train of argu- 
ment that follows, from the reference to Milton, and from the 
spirit of his critique on Gray's Sonnet, those sentences appear to 
have been rather courtesies of modesty than actual limitations of 
iiiB^st«m. Yet 80 gi'oundless does this system appear on a dote 
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ezaminatiou, and so strange and overwhelming* in its conse- 
quences, that I cannot, and I do not, believe that the poet did 
ever himself adopt it in the unqualified sense in which his expres- 
sions have been understood by others, and which indeed, according 
to all the common laws of interpretation, they seem to bear. What 
then did he m^an ? I apprehend that, in the clear perception, not 
unaccompanied with disgust or contempt, of the gaudy aflFe<;ta- 
tions of a style which passed too current with too many for poetic 
diction (though, in truth, it had as little pretensions to poetry as 
to logic or common sense), he narrowed his view for the time ; 
and feeling a justifiable preference for the language of natvire and 
of good sense, even in its humblest and least ornamented forms, 
he suffered himself to express, in terms at once too large and too 
exclusive, his predilection for a style the most remote possible 
from the false and showy splendour which he wished to explode. 
It is possible that this predilection, at first merely comparative, 
deviated for a time into direct partiality. But the real object 
which he had in view was, I doubt not, a species of excellence 
which had been long before most happily chai-acterized by the 
judicious and amiable Garve, whose works are so justly beloved 
and esteemed by the Germans, in his remarks on GeUert,t from 
which the following is literally translated : — " The talent that is 
required, in order to make excellent verses, is perhaps greater than 
the philosopher is ready to admit, or would find it in his power to 
acquire ; the talent to seek only the apt expression of the thought, 
and yet to find at the same time with it the rhyme and the metre. 
Gellei't possessed this happy gift, if ever any one of our poets 
possessed it ; and nothing perhaps contributed more to the great 
and universal impression which his fables made on their first pub- 
lication, or conduces more to their continued popularity. It was a 
strange and curious phenomenon, and such as in Germany had 
been previously unheard of, to read verses in which everything 
was expressed, just as one would wish to talk, and yet all dignified, 
attractive, and interesting; and all at the same time perfectly 
correct as to the measure of the syllables and the rhyme. It is 
certain that poetry, when it has attained this excellence, makes a 

♦ I had In my mind the striking but nn- " Bleas'd in the happy marriage of swccft 

translatable epithet, which the celebrated words." 
Mendelssohn applied to the great founder of 

Ibe Critical Philosophy, " Der aUeszermal- It is in the woeful harshness of its sounds 

mende Kant,' i.e. the all-becrushing or alone that the German need shrink from the 

rather the aH^o-nothing-crushing Kant, comparison. 

In the facility and force of compound f See Sammlung Einiger Abhandlun(fciit 

epithets, the German from the number of its von Ch'/istian Garve. 
cases and inflections approaches to the Greek, 
that language so 
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far greater iupreseion tbaa prose. So much, so indeed, tliat eveii 
the gratification wliich the very rhymea afford, Ijecomes then ntj 
longer a. contemptible or triiting gratificutioa," 

However novel this phenomenon may have been in Germany at 
the time of Gflllert, it ia by no meana new, nor jefc c i recent ex- 
istence in onr langnage. Spit« of the licentiouenesa with which 
Bpeneer occosionaLly compela the orthography of his words into a 
subBervienoe to his rhymea, the whole Faery Queen is an almost 
continued inatance of thia beauty. "Waller's song, Go, lovely 
Eoae, Ac., ia donbtlesa familiar to most of my readers; but if I 
had happened to have had by me the poems of Ootton, more but 
fai'leaadeaervedly celebrated as the author of the Tirgii travestied, 
I should have indulged myself, and I think have gratified many 
who are not acquainted with his serious works, by selecting some 
admirable speeimens of this style. There are not a few poems in 
that Tolnme, replete with every excellence of thought, image, and 
passion, which we expect or desire in the poetry of the milder muse, 
and yet so worded that the reader sees no one reason either in the 
selection or the order of the words why he might not have aaid 
the very aame in an appropriate conversation, and cannot conceive 
how indeed he could have eKpresaed such thoughtu otherwise, 
without loaa or injmy to his meaning. 

But in truth our language is, and from the first dawn of poetry 
ever has been, particiilarly rich in compositions distinguished by 
thia excellence. The final e, which is now mute, in Ohaucer'a age 
waa either sounded or dropped indifferently. We oui-advea atiU 
use either leloved or heVre'd according as the rhyme, or measure, 
or the purpose of more or leas solemnity may require. Let the 
reader, then, only adopt the pronunciation of the poet and of the 
court at which he lived, both with respect to the final e and to 
the accentaation of the last syllable : I would then venture to aak, 
what even in the colloquial language of elegant and unaffected 
women (who : re the peculiar miatreases of " pure Engliah and 
nndefiled") — what could we hear more natural, or seemingly more 
nnstudied, than the following stanzaa from Chaucer's Troilus and 
Oreseide ; 



1 1 aoA then I toks oF 
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And youd I saw her to her fathlr ride ; 
For sorow of whicbe mine hart shall lo-cleve; 
And bithir home I came whan it was eve; 
And here I dwel; out-cast from alle J >ie. 
And shall, til I male sene her efte in Troia 

And of liimselfe imaginid he ofte 
To ben defaitid, pale and woxen leaee 
Than be was wonte, and that men saiiiin softu, 
What may it be ? who can the soth^ gness, 
Why Troilus hath al this heviness ? 
And al this n' as but his melancolle, 
That he had of himselfe suche fantasie. 

Anothir time imaginin he would 
Thate every wight, that past him by the wey 
Had of bim routhe, and that thei saien should, 
1 am right sorry, Troilus wol dey ! 
And thus he drove a dale yet furth or twey 
As ye have herde : suche life gan he to lede 
As he that stode betwixin hope iind drcdc : 

For which him likid in his songis sbewe 
Th' encheson of his wo as he best might. 
And made a songe of wordis but a fewa 
Somwhat his woeful herte for to light. 
And when he was from every mann'is sight 
Wiih K)ft^ voice he of his lady dere, 

That absent was. gan sing as ye may here : 

***** 

This song when he thus songin had, ful sonr 
He fel agen into his sighis olde : 
And every night, as was his wonte to done, 
He stode the bright moone to beholde 
And all his sorowe to the moone he tolde, 
Anil said : I wis, whan thou art hornid newe, 
I shall be glad, if al the world be trewa !" 

Another exquisite master of this species of style, where tbo 
schohir and the poet supplies the material, but the perfect well- 
bred gentleman the expressions and the arrangement, is George 
Herbert. As from the nature of the subject, and the too frequent 
quaintness of the thoughts, his Temple, or Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations, are comparatively but little known, I shaU 
extract two poems. The first is a sonnet, equally admirable for 
the weight, number, and expression of the thoughts, and for the 
simple dignity of the language (unless, indeed, a fastidious 
taste should object to the latter half of the sixth Une). The 
second is a poem of greater length, which I have chosen not only 
for the present purpose, but likewise as a striking example and 
illustration of an assertion hazarded in a former page of these 
nketches ; namely, that the characteristic fault of our elder poets 
is the reverse of that which distinguishes too many of our more 
recent versifiers ; the one conveying the most fantastic thoughts 
in tbe most con'ect and natural lan^piage, the other in the most 

O 
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fantadtic language conveying the most trivial thoughts. Th<i 
latter is a riddle of words; the former an enigma of though ta. 
The one reminds me of an odd passage in Drayton's Ideas : 

SONKET IX. 

As other men, so I myself do muse, 
Why in this sort 1 wrest Invention so ; 
And why these giddy metaphors I use. 
Leaving the path ihe greater part do go ? 
I will resolve you : / am lunatic I 

The other recalls a still odder passage in The Synagogue, or 
the Shadow of the Temple, a connected series of poems in imita- 
tion of Herbert's Temple, and in some editions annexed to it. 

•' O how my mind 

Is grayell'd ! 

Not a thought, 
That I can find. 

But's raveU'd 

All to nought ! 
Short ends of threads, 

And narrow shreds 
Of lists. 
Knot's snarled rufiF^, 

Loose broken tufts 
Of twists. 
Are my torn meditation's ragged clothing. 
Wliich, wound and woven, shape a suit for nothing: 
One while I think, and then I am m pain 
To think how to unthink that thought again I" 

Immediately after these burlesque passages, I cannot proceed 
to the extracts promised, without changing the ludicrous tone of 
feeling by the interposition of the three following stanzas of 
Herbert's : 

VIKTUR 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky : 
The dew shall weep thy fall to night, 
For thou must die ! 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye : 
Thy root is ever in its grave. 
And thou must die ! 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie : 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die I 

THE BOSOM SIN: 

A SOKN'ET BT GEORGE nERBEIlT 

i/rrtS, with v/hat care hast thou boglit us rotsCidf 
i'4ts>vU first season us ; then schoolmatiten 
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Deliver us to laws : they send lis bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
AflSidions sorted, anguish of all sizes. 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in. 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of Glory ringing in our ears : 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears ! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 

I.OVE UNKNOWN. 

Dear Mend, sit down, the tale is long and sad: 

And in my fEuntings, I presume, your love 

Will more comply than help. A Lord I had. 

And have, of whom some grounds, which may improirf; 

I hold for two lives, and both lives in me. 

To him I brought a dish of fruit one day 

And in the middle placed my heart. But he 

(I sigh to say) 
Look'd on a servant who did know his eye 
Better than you know me, or (which is one) 
Than I myself. The servant instantly 
Quitting the fruit, seized on my heart alone, 
And threw it in a font, wherein did fall 
A stream of blood, whidi issued from the side 
Of a great rock : I well remember all. 
And have good cause : there it was, dipped and dyed. 
And washed, and wrung ! the very wringing yet 
Enforceth tears. " Your heart was foul, I fear." 
Indeed 'tis true. I did and do commit 
Many a fault, more than my lease will bear ; 
Yet still ask'd pardon, and was not denied. 
But you shall hear. After my heart was well, 
And clean and fair, as I one eventide 

(I sigh to tell) 
Walked by myself abroad, I saw a large 
And spacious furnace flaming, and thereon 
A boiling caldron, round about whose verge] 
Was in great letters set AFFLICTION. 
The greatness show 'd the owner. So I went 
To fetch a sacrifice out of my fold, 
'iliinking with that, which 1 did thus present. 
To warm his love, which, I did fear, grew col<t 
But as my heart did tender it, the man 
Who was to take it from me, slipped his hand. 
And threw my heart into the scalding pan ; 
My heart that brought it (do you understand f) 
The offerer's heart. " Your heart was hard, I tbn,' 
Indeed 'tis true. I found a callous matter 
Began to spread and to expatiate there : 
But with a richer drug than scalding water 
I bath'd it often, even with holy blood. 
Which at a board, while many drank t>are wioe, 
A ft-iend did steal into my aip for good. 
Even taken inwardly, and most diviXM 




CHAPTER XX. 



I HAVE no fear in declaring my conviction, that the excelleiict 
defined and exemplified in the preceding chapter ia not the 
chttraeteriatio eieeDenceof Mr. Wordaworth'a etjle; because I can 
add, with equal ainceritj, that it ia precladed bj higher pciwers. 
The praise of uniform adherence to genuine logical English is 
nndoufatedlj hia ; naj, laying the main emphasis on the wi <rd 
uniform, I will dave add that, of a!l conteniporaiy poets, it ia 
hia alone. For in a less absolute eenee of the word, I should 
certainly include Mr. BotcIoh, Lord Byron, and, aa to all his later 
writings, Mr. Southey, the eiceptiona in their works being so few 
and unimportant. But of the specific excellence described in the 
quotation from Garve, I appear to find more and more undoubted 
specimens in the works of otbera ; for instance, among the minor 
poems of Mr. Thomas Moore, and of our illuBti-ioua Laurcat*. To 
me it will always remain a singular and noticeable fact, that a 
theoi'7 which would establish this lingva eommnnU, nut only ae 
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the best, but as the only commendable style, should have pro- 
ceeded from a poet, whose diction, next to that of Shakespeare 
and Milton, appears to me, of all others, the most individualized 
and characteristic. And let it be remembered, too, that 1 am now 
interpreting the controverted passages of Mr. W.'s critical preface 
by the purpose and object which he may be suppo.4ed to have 
intended, rather than by the sense which the words themselves 
must convey, if they vce taken without this allowance. 

A person of any taste, who had but studied three or four of 
Shakespeare's principal plays, would, without the name affixed, 
scarcely fail to recognise as Shakespeare's a quotation from any 
other play, though but of a few Hues. A similar peculiarity, 
though in a less degree, attends Mr. Wordsworth's style, when- 
ever he speaks in his own person ; or whenever, though under a 
feigned name, it is clear that he himself is still speaking, as in 
the diflPerent d/rcrnicdis personce of The Recluse. Even in the other 
poems in which he purposes to be most dramatic, there are few 
in which it does not occasionally burst forth. The reader might 
often address the poet in his own words with reference to persons 

introduced: 

" It Beems, as I retrace the ballad line by line. 
Thai but half of it is theirs, and the better half is fhine. " 

Who, having been previously acquainted with any considerable 
portion of Mr. Wordsworth's publications, and having studied 
them with a full feeling of the author's genius, would not at onc« 
claim as Wordsworthian the little poem on the rainbow P 

" The child is &ther of the man," &c 

Or in the Lucy Gray ? 

" No mate, no comrade Lncj knew : 
She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
The sweetest thing (kaJt ever gt'eio 
Beside a human door** 

Or in the Idle Shepherd Boys ? 

" Along <the river's stony marge 
The sand-lark chaunts a Joyous song; 
The thrash is busy in the wood. 
And carols loud and strong. 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks 
All newly bom 1 both earth and sl^ 
Keep juUlee, and more than all. 
Those boys with their green coronal, 
They never heard the cry, 
That plaintive cry ! which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon GUL" 
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Need I mention the exquisite desciiption of the Sea Loch in 
the Blind Highhmd Boy. Who but a poet tells a tale in such 
language to the little ones by the fire-side as — 

'* Tet had he many a restless dream, 
Both when be heard the eagle's scream. 
And when he heard the torrento roar. 
And heard the water beat the shore 

Near where their cottage stood. 

** Beside a lake their cottage stood. 
Not small like ours, a peaceful flood ; 
But one of mighty size, and strange ; 
That rough or smooth is full of change. 
And stirring in its bed. 

** For to this lake by night and day. 
The great sea-water finds its way 
Through long, loi^ windings of the hllla, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills ; 
And rivers large and strong : 

** Then hurries back the road it cam»— 
Returns on errand still the same ; 
This did it when the earth was new ; 
And this for evermore will do. 

As long as earth shall last. 

" And with the coming of the tide. 
Come boats and ships that sweetly ride^ 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands." 

I might quote almost the whole of his Buth, but take the 
following stanzas : 

** But as you have before been told, 
This stripling, sportive, gay, and bold. 
And with his dancing crest. 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roam'd about with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 

«* The wind, the tempest roaring high. 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a youth to whom was g^ven 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood. 

" Whatt-ver in those climes he found 
Irregulur in sight or sound. 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse ; seem'd allied 
To his own powers, and jubtified 
The workings of his heart. 

' Nor less to feed voluptuous thought 
1'lMf beauteous forms of nature wrom^t 
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Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breezes their own languor lent, 
'I'he stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those magic bowers. 

" Yet in his worst pursuits, I ween. 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent : 
For passions, link'd to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment" 

But from Mr. Wordsworth's more elevated compositions, wliioh 
already form three-fourths of his works,- and will, I trust, consti- 
tute hereafter a still greater proportion ; — ^f rom these, whether in 
rhyme or in blank verse, it would be difficult and almost super- 
fluous to select instances of a diction peculiarly his own, of a 
style which cannot be imitated without being at once recognised 
as originating in Mr. Wordsworth. It would not be easy to open 
on any one of his loftier strains, that does not contain examples 
of this ; and more in proportion as the lines are more excellent 
and most Hke the author. For those who may happen to be less 
familiar with his writings, I will give three specimens taken with 
little choice. The first from the lines on the Boy of Windermere,-^ 
who 

" Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. And they would shout. 
Across the watery vale and shout agein 
With long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
Of mirth and jocund din ! And when it chanced. 
That pauses of deep silence mock'd his skill, 
IJien gometimes in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents : or the visible scene * 



* Mr. Wordsworth's having judiciously some clear reference, proper or metaphorical 

adopted " concourse v:Ud " in this passage for to the theatre. Thus Milton : 

" o wHd scene," aa it stood in the former „ Cg^ar and pine, and fir and branching 
edition, encourages me to hazard a remark, palm 

which I certainly should not have made in ^ gyi^^n scene; and as the ranks ascend 
^e worta of a poetless austerely accurate In ghade above shade, a woody theatre 
the use of words than he is, to his own great qj stateliest view " 
honour. It respects the propriety of the word t ^- ^ ^ '_.._i ri^ , 

"flcene," even in the sentence in which it is ^ ^ °^''^ ^ any extension of its meaning 

retained. Dryden,and he only in his more because the word is already more equivocal 

careless verses, was the first, as far as my J^*" "^'K^t be wished; inasmuch as in ihe 

researches hav^ discovered, who. for the coi I waited use. which I recommend, it may stall 

venience of rhyme, used this word in the signify two different tilings; namely, the 

vague sense which has been since too cur- «»neiy. and the characters and actions pre- 

rent even In our best writers, and which sented on the stage during the presence ol 

(unfortunately, I thmk) is given as its first particuUr scenes. It can therefore be pre. 

explanation in Dr. Johnson'! Dictionary, and ^^^f^ ^om obscunly only by keeping t he 

therefore would be taken by an incalitious «n8»"*l signification faU m the mind. Thi'f 

reader as its proper sense. In Shakespeare «"ton again: 
and Milton the word is never nsed without " Prepare thee for another soeiie-" 
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Would tnter unawar\t into his mind 
With cUl its solemn imagery, its rocks. 
Its woods, and that tmcertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom qf Vie steady lake." 

The second shall be that noble imitation of Drayton * (if it was 
not rather a coincidence) in the Joanna : 

•• When I had gazed perhaps two minutes' space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mind, and laughed aloud. 
The rock, like something starting from a sleep. 
Took up the lady's voice, and laughed again : 
That ancient woman seated on Helm-crag 
Was ready with her cavern ! Hammar-scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver- How sent forth 
A noise of laughter : southern Loughrigg heard. 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone. 
Helvellyn £bu: into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady's voice .'—old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet !— back out of the clouds 
From GLaramara southward came the voice : 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head 1" 

The third, which is in rhyme, I take from the Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle, upon the restoration of Lord Clifford, the 
shepherd, to the estate of his ancestors* : 

" Now another day is come 
I>Mtter hope, and nobler doom : 
He nath thrown aside his croolc, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in the halls 
On the blood of Clififord calls ; 
Quell the Scot, exclaims the lanoe ! 
Bear me to the heart of France, 
Is the longing of the shield — 
Tell thy name, thou trembling field I 
Field of death, where'er thou be. 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day, and mighty hour, 
When our shepherd, in his power. 
Mailed and horsed with lanoe and sword, 
To his ancestors restored. 
Like a re-appearing star. 
Like a glory from afar. 
First shall head the flock of war I" 



• •' Which Copland scarce had spoke, but 
quickly every hill 

Upon her verge that stands, the neighbour- 
ing vallies fill ; 

Helvillon from his height, it through the 
mountains threw, 

From whom as soon again, the sound 
Duiibalrase drew, 

From whose stone- trophied head, it on the 
XVendi'OSS yi&kt, 



Which, tow'idcj the sea again, resounded it 

to Dent. 
Tliat Brodwater, therewith within lier 

banks astound, 
In sailing to the sea told it to Kgremound, 
Whose buildings, walks and streets, witij 

echoes loud and long, 
Did mightily commend ol<i Copland foi 

her song!" 

Drayton's Polyclbion Song XXI 




The words themeelves in the foregoing extracta are, no doul 
sufficiently comnioii for the greater part. (But in what poem & 
thej not so P if we eicept a few miaadventnrona attempts to trans- 
late the arts and sciences into verse ?) la The EicuTsion the 
nnmher of polyayllahic (or what the conunon people call dic- 
tionary) words is more than naually great. And so must it needs 
be, in proportion to the nnmher and variety of an author's 
ceptions, and his solicitude to eipreas them, with precision. But j 
are thoae words in those places commonly employed in real life to 1 
express the aame thought or outward thing ? Are they the style I 
used in the ordinary intercourse of spoken worda P No ; nor are 
the modes of connections ; and stilt less the hreaks and transitions, 
Would any hut a poet — at least could any one without heing con- 
scious that he had expressed himself with noticeable viraeity — ! 
have described a bird singing loud by, " The thrush is busy in the i 
wood P" Or have spoken of boys with a string of club-n 
round their rusty hats, as the boys "KUh their green, corottal"? 
Or have translated a beautiful May-day into " Both eta^h and sAy , 
fteg) jubilee 7 " Or have brought all the different marks and cir 
cumstances of a sea-loch before the mind, as the actions of i 
living and acting power ? Or have represented the reflection ot 
the aky in the water as, " That uncertain heaven received into the j 
bosom of the eleady lake " 7 Even the grajumatioal constructiou ii 
not unfreqnently peculiar ; as, " The wind, the tempeat roaring I 
high, the tamult of a tropic sky, might well he dangerous food to ' 
him, a youth to whom was given," &c. There ia a peculiarify 
thefrequent useof thediruii!ipnjroi'(i. e.p theomisaionof thea 
tive particle before the last of several words, or several sentence* 
used grammatically Bs single words, all being in the same ci 
governing or governed by the same verb), and not leaa in tl 
stmotiun of words by apposition {to him, a youtii). In short, were 
there excluded from Mr. Wordaworth'a poetic compositions aU 
that a literal adherence to the theory of his preface would 
exclude, two-thirda at least of the marked beauties of his poetry 
must be erased. For a far greater number of lines would ba i 
Bscrificed than in any other recent poet ; because the pleammLJ 
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received from Wordsworth's poems teing less derived eithoi" iron 
oicilemeut of curioaity or the rapid flow of narration, the striking 
paBsageeform a larger pi-oportiori of theirv^ue. I do not adduce 
it ae a, fair criterion of comparative excellence, nor do I even tlii nk 
it auoh ; hut merely as matter of fact. I ^rm, that from no coa- 
temporary writer could bo many Unea be quoted, without reference 
to the poem in which they are found, for their own independent 
weight or beauty. From the sphere of my own experience, I can 
bring to my recollection tliree peKons, of no every-day powers 
and acquiremcnta, who had read the poems of otJiers with more 
and more unalloyed pleasure, and had thought m.ore highly of 
their authors, as poets ; who yet have confessed to me. that from 
no modem work had so many passagea started up anew in their 
minds at different times, and as different occasions had awakt 
a meditative mood. 



CniPTER XXT. 






LONG have I wished to see a fair and philosophical inquisition 
into the character of Wordsworth, as a, poet, on the evidence 
of his published works ; and a positive, not a comparative, appre- 
ciation of their characteristic excellences, deficiencies, and defects. 
I know no claim that the mere opinion of any individual can have 
to weigh down the opinion of the author himself ; against the pro- 
bability of whose parental partiality we ought to set that of his 
having thought longer and more deeply on the subject. But I 
should call that investigation fair and philosophical, in which the 
critic announces and endeavours to establish the principles, which 
he holds for the foundation of poetry in general, with the speci- 
fication of these in their application to the different clasies at 
poetry. Having thus prepared his canons of criticism for praise 
and condemnation, we would proceed to particularize the most 
striking passages to which lie deems them applicable, faithfully 
noticing the frequent or infrequent recurrence of similar merits 
or defects, and as faithfully distinguishing what is characteristio 
from what is accidental, or a mere flagging of the wing. Then i( 
his premises be rational, his deductions legitimate, and his con 
elusions justly applied, the reiider, ond possibly the poet himself^ 
may adopt his judgment in the light of judgment audin theinda 
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peiidenc« of free agencj. If lie lias en'ed, lie presentB his errors J 
in a> definit* plaoe and tangible form, n ~ ' ' ' " 
guides the way to tJieir deteotion. 

I most willingly admit, and estimate at a high value, the aervicea I 
which the Edinburgh Beriew, and others formed afterwH.rdB on. I 
the aame plan, have rendered to society in the diffusion of know- j 
ledge. I think the eommeneement of the Edinburgh Review an 
important epooh in periodical criticiam ; and that it has a claim 
Qpon tlie gratitude of the literary repuhhc, and indeed of (he 
reading public at large, for having originated tlie scheme of 
reviewing tiose hooks only, which are Busceptihle and deserving i 
of argiunentative criticianL Not less meritorious, and far more 
faithfully and in general far more ably executed, is their plan of 
supplying the vacant place of the trash or mediocrity wisely left 
to sink into oblivion by their own weight, with original eaaaya on 
the most interesting subjects of the time, religious or political; 
in which the titles of the hooks or pamphlets prefixed furnish 
only the name and occasion of tlie disquisition. I do not arraign 
the keenness or asperity of its damnatory style, in and for itself, 
as long as the author ia addressed or treated as the mere imperso- 
nation of the work then under trial. I have no quarrel with them 
on this account, as long as no personal allusions are admitted, and 
no re-commitment (for new trial) of juvenile perfonnances, that 
were published, perhaps forgotten, many years before the com- 
mencement of the review : since for the forcing back of such, worki 
to public notice no motives are easily assignable, but such as are 
furnished to the critic by his own pei"sonal malignity; or what ia 
still worse, by a habit of malignity in the form of mere wantonness.' 

"NoprivftleBraLlgetlieji>peJ, do personal apile: 
The Dim lalio 1b lU own dellglil I 
AU cmniry, all envy, ILey dihcUim, 
IHdlnUrealed Cblerea of our goud oarae ; 



Every censure, every sarcasm respecting a publication which 
the critic, with the criticized work before him, can make good, is j 
the critic's right. The writer is authorized to reply, but not t 
complain. Neither can any one prescribe to the critic bow soft ■ 
or how hard, how friendly or how bitter, shall be the phrase* 1 
which he is to select for the espression of such repreher 
ridicule. The critic mnst know what effect it is his object to 4 
produce; and with a view to this eETeot mast he weigh liis words. M 
— t as soon as the critic betrays that he knows moi 
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author than the author's publica.tioiis couid hare told him, as 
aoonoa fnum this more mtiiuat« knowledge, elsewkere obtained, he 
Avoile himself of the slightest trait agaiiat the author, his censure 
iustaull^ becomes personal injury, his sarcaBms personal inaiiltfi. 
He ceases to be a critia, ajud talfes on him the most contemptible 
character to which a rationsl creature can be degraded, that of a 
gossip. ba<;kbit«r, and pasquillant : but with this heavy aggrava- 
tion, that he steals the unquiet, the deforming passions of the 
world, into the aiuaemn ; into the very place which, nert to the 
chapel and oratory, should be our sanctuary, and secure place of 
refuge ; offers abominations on the altar of the Muses ; and makes 
its sacred paling the very circle in which he conjures up the lying 
and profane spirit. 

This determination of unliconscJ personality, and of permitted 
and legitimate censure (which I one in part to the illustrious 
Iiessing, himself a model of acute, spirited, sometimes stinging, 
but always argumentatiTe and honDurable criticism) is, beyond con- 
troveray, the true one ; and though I would not myself eierciae 
all the rights of the latter, yet, let but the former be excluded, I 
submit myself to its eierciae in the hands of others, without 
complaint and without resentment. 

Let a communication be formed between any number of learned 
men in the various branches of science and literature ; and whether 
the pi'esident or central committee be in London, or Edinburgh, 
if only they preTiously lay aside their individuality, and pledge 
themselves inwardly, as well a& ostensibly, to administer judgment 
according to a constitution and code of laws ; and if by grounding 
this code on the two-fold basis of universal morals and philosophic 
reason, independent of all foreseen application to particular works 
and authors, they obtain the right to speak each as the represen- 
tative of their body corporate ; they shaU have honour ajid good 
wishes from me, and I shaU accord to them their fair dignities, 
though seU-asaumed, not less cheerfully than if I could inquire 
concerning them in the herald's office, or turn to them in the book 
of peerage. However loud may be the outcries for prevented or 
subverted reputation, however numerous and impatient tlie com- 
plaints of merciless severity and insupportable despotism, I shall 
neither feel nor utter aught but to the defence and justification 
of the critical machine. Shotdd any literary Quixote find him- 
self provoked by its sounds and regular movements, I should 
admonish him, with Sancbo Ponza, that it is no giant, but a 
windmill ; there it stands on itit own place and its own hillock, 
never goes out of the way to attack any one, and to none, and 



from none, eitfner gives or aaks aseiatance. When the puhlia preui 
haa poured in any part of its produce between its miU-Btonea, i 
grinds it off, one man's sack the same as another, and with what 
ever wind may then happen to be blowing. All the two-and-thirtj 
winds are alike its friends. Of the whole wide atmoephere, it 
does nut desire a eingle frnger-breadth more than what ia necesaarjr 
for its Bails to torn roond in. But thia apace must be left free 
and imimpoded. Gnats, beetles, wasps, butterfliea, and the whole 
tribe of ephemerals and insiguif-cants, may flit in and out and be- 
tween ; may hnm, and buzz, and jar; may ahrill their tiny pipes, 
and wind their puny horns, unehaatised and unnoticed. But 
idlers and bravados of larger size and prouder ahow muat beware 
how they place themselves within its sweep. Much leas may they 
presume to lay haaida on the saila, tlie sti-ength of whiuh is neither 
greater or leas than as the wind is which drives them round. 
Whomsoever the remorseless arm slinga aloft, or whirls along 
with it in the air, he has himself alone to biame,- though when the 
same arm throws him from, it, it will more often double than bi*eaJk 
the force of his fall. 

Putting aside the too majiifest and too frequent interference of 
national party, and even personal predilection or aversion, and re- 
Berving for deeper feelings those worae and more criminal in- 
trusions into the sacredness of private life, which not seldom, 
merit legal rather than literary chastisement, the two principal 
objects and occasions which I find for blame and regret in the 
tiCiiulnct of the review in question are, first, ita unfaithfulnesa to 
its own ajm.ounced and excellent plan, by subjeoting to criticism 
works neither indecent or immoral, yet of such trifling importance 
even in point of size, and, according to the critic's own verdict, so 
devoid of all merit, as muat excite in the most candid mind tha 
suspicion either that dialike or vindictive feelings were at work ; 
or that there was a cold prudential pre-determination to increase 
the sale of the Review by flattering the mahgnant passions of 
human nature. That I may not myself become subject to the 
charge, which I am bringing against others, by an accusation 
without proof, I refer to the article on Dr. RenneU'a sermon in 
the very first number of the Edinburgh Heview as an illustra- 
tion of my meaning. If in looking through all the ancceeding 
volumes the reader should find this a solitary instance. I must 
submit to that painful forfeiture of eateem which awaits a gronnd- 
lesB or exaggerated charge. 

The second poiat of objection belongs to this review only in 
common with aU other works of periodical criticism i at least, it 
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applies in common to tie genara! Hjatem of all, whaterer excep- 
tion ibere may be in fHYOUr of pttrticular artielea. Or if it at- 
taches to the Edinburgh Review, and to its ontj co-rival, tho 
Quarterly, with any peculiar force, this renults from the superi- 
ority of talent, acquirement, ami infurmation which both have so 
undeniably displayed, and which doubtless deepens the regret 
though not the blame. I am i-ef erring to the Babstitution of asser- 
tion for argument ; to the frequency of arbitrary and aometimeB 
petulant verdicts, not seldom unauppurted even by a single quota- 
tion from the work condenmed, which might at least have ex- 
plained the critic's meaning, if it did not prove the justice of his 
sentence. Even where this is not the case, the estracts ai'e too 
often made without reference to any general grounds or rules 
fi'om which the faultinesB or inadmissibility of the qualities at- 
tributed may be deduced, and without any attempt to show that 
the qualitieB aje attributable to the passage estracted. I have 
met with such extracts from Mr. Wordawortli'B poems, anneied to 
such assertions, as lead me to imagine that the reviewer, having 
written his critique before he had read the work, had then pricked 
with a pin for pass^es wherewith to illuatrate the various branches 
of his preconceived opinions. By what principle of rational choice 
can we suppose a critic to have been directed (at least in a Chris- 
tian country, and himself, we hope, a Christian) who gives the 
following liiea, portraying the fervour of solitary devotion excited 
by the magnificent display of the Almighty's works, as a proof 
and example of an author's tendency to downright ravings, 
absolute unintelligibility P 
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Can it be expected that either the author or his admirers should 
be indnced to pay any serioua attention to decisions which prove 
nothing but the pitiable state of the critic's own taste and seiisi- 
bility P On opening the Review they see a favourite pasBage, ol 



the force and ti-uth of which they had an intuitive certainty in 
their own inward esi>erience, confirmed, if aonfirmatioii it could 
receive, by the Bympathy of their most enjig-htened t'rieuda, some 
of whom perhiipa, even in the world's opinion, hold a. higher in- 
tellectual rank than the critic himself would presume to claim. 
And this very passage they find selected as the ctaract^ristio 
effusion of a mind deserted by reason ; as furnishing evidence 
that the writer was raving, or he could not have thus strung words 
together without sense or purpose ! No diversity of taste seems 
capable of explaining such a contrast in judgment. 

That I had overrated the merit of a, passage or poem, that I 
had erred coaceming the degree of its eieellence, I might bo 
easily induced to believe or apprehend. Bnt that lines, the sense 
of which I had analyzed and found consonant with all the best 
convictionB of my understanding, and the imagery and diction 
of which had collected round those convictions my noblest aa 
well aa my most delightful feelings; that I ahould admit such 
lines to be mere nonsense or lunacy, is too much for the most 
ingenious arguments to effect. But that such a revolution of 
taste should be brought about by a few broad assertions, seems 
little less than imposaiblc. On the contrary, it wotdd require 
an. effort of charity not tc dismiss the criticism with the aphorism 
of the wise man, in aniwam ^rwleaolaan, aapietitia hand vnlrare 
potest. 

What then if this very critic shonld have cited a large nuanber 
of single lines, and even of long paragraphs, which he himself ao- 
knowledges to possess eminent and original beauty P Wiat if he 
himself has owned that beauties as great are scattered in abun- 
dance throughout the whole boot ? And yet, though under this 
impression, should have commenced his critique in vulgar exalta- 
tion with a prophecy meant to secure its own fnlfllment p With 
a. " This won't do !" What if after such acknowledgments, ex- 
torted from his own judgment, he should proceed from charge to 
cbai^ of tamenesB and raving, flights and flatness ; and at length, 
consigning the author to the house of incurables, should conclude 
with a strain of rudest contempt, evidently grounded in the dis- 
tempered state of his own moral associations p Suppose, too, all 
this done without a single leading principle established or even an- 
nounced, and without any one attempt at argumentative deduction, 
though the poet had presented a more than usual oppiirtunity for 
it, by having previously made public his own principles of judg. 
mi-nt ia poetry, and supported them by a connected train ol 
reasoning ! 
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The jffice and dutj of the poet ia to select the uiost dignifieiS 

wdlBB 

" Tta fSsrSL. h^pleat atllBuk nf ll 

The reverse, for in all cases a, reverse ia possible, is the appi'opriata 
buHinesB of burlesque and travesty, a predominajit taste for which 
has been always deemed a mark of a low SJod degraiJed mind. 
When I was at Rome, among many other visitB to the tomb of 
Julius II., I went thither once with a. Prussian artist, a man of 
genius and great vivacity of feehng. Aa we were gazing on Michad 
Angelo's Uoses. onr conversation turned on the horns and beard 
of that stupendous statue ; of the necessity of each to support the 
other; of the auporhuman effect of the former, and the necessity 
of the existence of both to give a harmony and integrity both to 
the image and the feeling excited by it. Conceive them removed, 
and the statue would become un-natural, without being super- 
natural. We called to mind the horns of the rising sun, and I 
repeated the noble passage from Taylor's Holy Dying. That 
horns were the emblem of power and sovereignty among the 
Eastern nations, and are stdll retained as such in Abyssinia; the 
Achelous of the ancient Greeks ; and the probable ideas and feel- 
ings that origiuBlly suggested the mixture of the human and the 
brute form in the figure by which they realized the idea of their 
mysterious Pan, as representing intelligence blended with a darker 
power, deeper, mightier, and more universal than the conscious 
intellect of "inn, than intelligence ; all these thoughts and recol- 
lections passed in procession before our minds. My companion, 
who possessed more thui his share of the hatred which his conn- 
trymen bore to the French, had just observed to me, " A French- 
man, sir, is the only animal in tho human shape tUiit by no 
poasibility can lift itself up to religion or poetry;" when, lo! 
two French officers of distinction and rank entered the church ! 
" Mai-k you," whispered the Prussian, " the first thing which those 
scoundrels will notice (for they will begin by instantly noticing 
the statue in parts, without one moment's pause of admiration 
impressed by the whole) will be the horns and the beard. And the 
ftssociationa which they will immediately connect with them will 
be those of a he-goat and a cuckold." Never did man guess more 
luekily. Had he inherited a portion of the great legislator's pro- 
phetic powei*s, whose statue we had been contemplating, he could 
Bcareely have uttered words more coincident with the result ; for 
even as he had said, bo It came to pass. 

In The Excursion the poet has introduced an old man, bom in 



bumble Ijut aut abject circumatanrjea. who had enjoyed more thmi 
HBual ^vantiigea of education, both from, booia and from the mure 
awfol discipline o£ nature. Thia jwraon he represents aa baring 
been driven by the reatlesaneaa of fervid feelings and from a crav- 
ing intellect to an itinerant Life, and aa having, in conaeqnencp, 
paBBed the larger portion of his time, from earheat manhood, m 
Tillages and hamlets from door to door : 



Now whether this bo a character appropriate to a lofty diductio 
poem, ia perhaps questionable. It presents a fair snbjeet for con- 
troveray; and the question ia to be determined by the congmity I 
or incongruity of such a ohiu-acter with what shall be proved to 
be the essential constituents of poetry. But surely the critic 
who, paasing by all the opportunities which such a, mode of life 
would preaeut t^ such a man ; all the advantages of the liberty of 
nature, of solitude, and of aolitary thought ; oil the Tarietiea of 
places and seasons, through which hia tract had lain, with all the 
varying imagery they bring with them ; and lastly, all the ohser- 
Tations of men, 

" Thtir nuLnntn, ihclt siJOTmf nts and pareahfli 
Th&lr pjUKicjUB and their fi^clin^" 

which the memory of these yearly Journeys must have given and 
recalled to such a mind — the critic, I aay, who from the multitude 
of possible assodations should pass by all these in order to fix his 
attention eicluaivdy on the pin-papera, and stay-tapes, which 
might have been among the wares of his pack : this critic, in my 
opinion, cannot be thought to posaeas a much higher or much 
healthier statij of moral feeling than the Frenchman above 
recorded. 



CHAPTER XXI I. 

i"fl poeTty, with the principles tram ^hicfa tlis jqil^ 
I— Thelt pRipoitlDD 10 Uie baoOes— For Uic grtftUil 

FMr. "Wordaworth has set forth piinciples of poetry which his 
arguments are inaufficient to suppoi-t, let him and those who | 
have adopted hia sentiments be set right by the confutation of 
those arguments, and by the Bubstitution of more philosophical ' 
principles. And atUl let the due credit be given to the portion 
and importance of the truths which are blended with hifl theory j 



truths, the too eiccluaire attentiim to which had oceaeioned ita 
errors, by tempting him to cajry those truths h«yond their proper 
limit!). If his mistaken theory has at all iuflsenced his poetic 
compositions, let the effects he pointed ont, and the inatancas 
given. Bnt let it likewise be shown how far the influence has 
act«d i whether diffusivelj, or only by starts ; whether the number 
and importance of the poems and passages thus infected be great 
or trifling compared with the sound portion ; and histly, whether 
they are inwoven into the texture of hie works, or are loose and 
separable. The result of such a trial would evince beyond a 
doubt, what it is high time to announca decisively and alond, that 
the supposed characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, whether 
admired or reprobated; whether they are simplicity or aimple- 
aess ; faithful adherence to essential natui-e, or wilful selectiouB 
from human nature of its meanest foi'ms and under the least 
attractive associations ; are as little the real characteristics of 
his poetry at large, as of his genius and the constitution of his 

In a comparatively small number of poems, he chose to try an 
experiment ; and tMs experiment we will suppose to have failed. 
Yet even in these poems it is imposaiblo not to perceive that the , 
natural tendency of the poet's mind is to great objects and 
elevated conceptions. The poem entitled Fidelity is for the 
greater part written in language as unraised and naked as any 
perhaps in the two Tolumea, Tet take the following stanza Biid 
compare it with the preceding stanzaa of the same poem : 
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Can any candid cmd intelligent mind hesitate in determining 
which of these beat represents the tendency and native chajactfir 
of the poet's genius ? Will he not decide that the one was written 
becanse the poet would so write, and the other because he could 
not so entirely repress the force ajid grandeur of his mind, but 
that he muat in some part or other of every composition write 
otherwise P In short, that his only disease is the hcing out of his 
element; hke the swan, that having amused himself, for a while, 
with crushing the weeds on the river's bank, soon returns to his 
own majestic movements on its reflecting and sustaining surfaa& 
Ijet it be observed, that I am here supposing the imagined jiidge, 
to whom I appeal, to have already decided against the poefa 
theory, as far as it is different from the principles of the art, 
generally acknowledged. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed examination of Mr. "Words- 
worth's works; but I will attempt to give the main I'esults of my 
own judgment, after an acquaintance of many years, and repeated 
I>erusals. And though, to appreciate the defects of a great mind 
it is necessary to nnderstand previously its characteristic excel- 
lences, yet I have already espressed myself with sufficient fulneaa 
to preclude most of the ill effects that might arise from my 
piursuing a contrary arrangement. J will thei'efore commence 
with what I deem the prominent defects of his poems hitherto 
published. 

The first characteristic, though only occasional defect, which I 
appear to myself to find in these poems is the inconstancy of the 
style. Under this name I refer to the sudden and unprepared 
tranaitiona from lines or sentences of peculiar fehcity (at all 
events striking and original) to a style, not only unim passioned 
but nndistiuguished. He sii^s too often and too abruptlyto that 
style which I should place in the second division of language, 
dividing it into the three species : first, that which is peculiar to 
poetry ; second, that which is only proper in prose ; and tbii'd, 
the neutral or common to both. There have been works, such sa 
Cowley's Essay on Cromwell, in which prose and verse are inter- 
miied (not as in the Consolation of Boetius. or the Argenia of 
Barclay, by the insertion of poems supposed to have been spoken 
<a composed on oecaBions previously related in prose, but) the 
poet passing from one to the other as the nature of the thoughts 
or his own feelings dictated. Tet this mode of composition does 
not satisfy a cultivated taste. There is something unpli 
the being thus obliged to alternate staffs of feeling so dissimilar, 
and this too in a species of writing, the pleasure from which Ib iq 
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part derived from the prepanition and pi-evious eipectaljon of the 
reader. A portion of tliat awkwurdneaa ia felt wUch baoga upon 
the introduction of songa in our modem ctnnic operas ; and to 
prei'ent which the judicioiia Metaatasio (as to wliose eiquiaite 
taste there can bu no heeitation, nhatever doubts may be enter- 
tained aa to hia poetio genius) uniformly placed the aria at the 
end of the scene, at the same time that be almost al-waja nuaea 
and impasBiona the atyle of the recitative inunediately preceding. 
Even in real life, the difference ia great and evident between 
words used aa the arbitrary marks of thought, our amooth mai'ket- 
eoin of intercourse with tbe image and aupcrsoriptioii worn out 
by currency, and tboae which convey picturea either borrowed 
from one outward object to enliven and particularize aome other; 
or need aUegoricallj to body forth the inward state of tbe person 
speaking ; or such as are at least the exponents of his peculifo' 
I urn and unuaual extent of faculty. So much so, indeed, that in 
the social circles of private life we often find a, striking uae 
of tbe latter put a stop to the general flow of conversation, and 
by the eicitement ariaing from concentred attention produce 
a sort of damp and interruption for aome minutes aft«r. But 
in tbe pemaal of works of literary ail, we prepare onrselvea 
for bucL language; and tbe business of tbe writer, like that 
of a painter whose aubject requires unusual splendour and 
prominence, la ao to raise tbe lower ^id neutral tints, that what 
in a different style would be the commanding colours, are here 
naed as the means of that gentle degradation requisite in order 
to produce tbe effect of a whole. Where thia is not achieved 
in a poem, the metre merely reminds the reader of hia claims 
in order to disappoint them; and where this defect occurs fre- 
quently, his feelings are alternately startled by anticlimajc and 
hyperclimax. 

I refer the reader to the esquiaite stanzas cited for another 
purpose from The Blind Highland Boy ; and then annex aa being 
in my opinion instances of tbia dialuumony in style tbo two fol- 
lowing: 
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i. (The Emigrant Mother) t 

Qc forgDEl^D. let me da 



Or i,^;e 268, vol i. (To a Skylark) : 

•■ Tbon hiBl a noat, fcr thy lo 

DtuiikBD Urk ] Ibou would' 

Happy, happy Uver 1 
WWi a toul oi (fronff al a 

Joy andJoUlly be «lth us b 



The incongruity which I appear to find in this passage, is that 
of the two noble linea in itaUoa with the preceding and following. 
So Toh ii., page 30 (Besolution and Independence) : 
" Close by a pond, upon tbe fcirthcir eida 



Id before me [uU In vli 



' My former Lbonghts TetDnipd. Ihe far 
And liope Ihat launwIUlDglobofcd; 
Cold, pflJn. And labour, and all fleshly III 
And mlehcy poctA Ui itidi mlficry dead. 




Indeed, tliia fine poem ia especially cliaracteiiatic of tie ai 

There is scarce a defect or exceUence in bis wiitings of which it 
would not present a Bpecimen. But it would be nnjuet no» 
to repeat that tliia defect is only occasional. From a carefiU 
re-perusal of the two volumea of poems, I doubt whether the 
objectionable pasaagea would amount in the whole to one hundred 
linea ; not the eighth part of the number of pages. In The Ei- 
cursion the feeling of incongruity is aeldom excited by the diction 
of any passage considered in itadf , but by the sudden superiority 
of Bam.e other passage forming the context. 

The second defect I could generalize with tolerable accuracy, if 
the reader will pardon an uncouth and new-coined word. There 
is, I should say, not seldom a ntatter-of-factnesi in certain poems. 
This may be divided into, first, a laborious minuteness and 
fidelity in the representation of objects, and their positions, as 
they appeared to the poet' himself; secondly, the insertion of 
occidental circnmstancea, in order to lihe full explanation of his 
living characters, their dispositions and actions : which circum- 
stances might be necesaary to establish the probability of a state- 
ment in real life, where nothing is taken for gi-anted by tha 
hearer, but appear superfluoua in poetry, where the reader is will-' 
ing to believe for his own sake. To this accidentaJity, I object, as 
contravening the easenee of poetry, which Aristotle pronounces 
to be ajsovSatAroTov mi ^iXoaoipaiTin-oi' yivot, the most intense, 
weighty, and philosophical product of human art; adding, as the 
reason, that it ia the most catholic and abstract. The following 
pass^e from Davenant'a prefatory letter to Hobbea well espresses 
this truth : " When I considered the actions which I meant to de- 
scribe (those inferring the persons) I was again persuaded rather 
to choose those of a former age than the present ; and in a cen- 
tury so far removed as might preserve me from their improper 
examinations, who know not the requisites of a poem, nor how 
much pleasure they lose (and even the pleasures of heroic poesy 
are aot unprofitable) who take away Uie hljerty of a poet, and 



fetter hia feet in the shacfelea of an. historian. Tor why ahould s 
poet doubt in story to mend the intvigues of foi-tune by m 
delightful conveyances of proh3.b]e fictions, because austere his- 
torians hare entered juto bond to truth ? Aa obligation, which 
were in poets as foolish and unneceaaaiy, as is the bondage of 
false martyi'B, who lie in chains for a inJBtaVen opinion. Bui by 
thia I would imply, that truth, Harralive a»d ^sf, ie the idol of hieto- 
rians (who tcorskip a dead thiagj and truth operative, and by effectt 
oonlitmally aUve, is the Mistreea of poets, viho fuUk not her existence 
ill mattm; but in reason." 

For this minute accuracy in the painting of local imagery, the 
lines in The Eicurston. pp. 96, 97, and 98,* may be taken, if not 
as El striking instance yet as an illustration of my meaning. It 
must be some strong motive (as, for instance, that the description, 
wa^ neceeaary to the intelligibility of the tale) which could induce 
me to describe in a number of verses, what a di-aftsman could 
present to the eye with incomparably greater satisfaction by half 
» dozen strokes of his pencil, or the painter with as nmny touches 
of hia brush. Such descriptions too often occasion in the mind 
of a reader, who is determined to understand hia author, a 
feeling of labour, not veiy dissimilar to that with which he would 
construct a diagram, line by line, for a long geometrical proposi- 
tion. It seems to be like taking the pieces of & dissected map out 
of its box. We first look at one pai't and then at another, then 
join and dove-tail them ; and when the successive acts of atten- 
tion have been completed, there is a retrogressive elTort of mind to 
behold it as a whole. The poet should paint to the imagination, 
not to the fancy ; and I know no luippier case to exemplify the dis* 
tinction between these two faculties. Masterpieces of the former 
mode of poetic pu-inting abound is the writings of Milton, es. gr, 

" 'rhe Hg-tm, not Ihol kfad Cir fruit rmown'd. 



I 7*0* <^ lAe ImUcm Herdniinn, ikimning hrat, 

Sfutieri in atol, and tendi Mi ^tiariiig hcfdi 
M \oo]phoUa at Oirott^h lAisIiat ^hdcZr." 

This is creation rather than painting, or if painting, yet suoh, 

and with such co-presence of the whole picture flashed at incB 

upon the eye, as the sun paints in a camera obseui'a. Bat the 

* Tbc coLuiuLQi tiiiFiit of Bixjk Hi. " UtfiputulnKf.** 
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poet most likewise imderstuiid end commimd whut Bacou calls 
the veit'igia comoMnia of the Eenses, the latency of llII in each, and 
more espcciallj as bj a njagieal penna duplex, the exeitcment of 
viuioii by Bound and the exponents of Hound. Uns, " The echO' 
ing walks between," maj he almost s^d to reverse the fable in 
tradition of the head of Uemnon, in the Egyptian etatae. Sach 
may be deserredly entitled the creative words in the world of 
imagination. 

The second division respects an apparent minute adherence to 
I ntatter-of-fact in character and incidents ; a biographical atten- 
I tion to probability, and an ajixiety of explanation and retroapeci. 
Under this head I shall deliTer. with no feigned diffidence, the 
results of my best reflection on the great point of controversy 
between Mr. Wordswortli and his objectors, namely, on the 
choice of his characters. I have already declared, and, I trust 
justified, my uttei' dissent from the mode of argument which liia 
critics have hitherto employed. To their question, why did you 
choose such a cliaractcr, or a character from such a rank of life ? 
the poet might, in my opinion, fairly retort : why, with the con- 
ception of my character, did you make wilful choice of mean or 
ludicrous associations not furnished by me, but sopplied from 
your own sickly and ^tidious feelings P How was it, indeed, 
probable, that such arguments could have ajiy weight with on 
author, whose plan, whose guiding principle, and "lai" object it 
was to attack and subdue that state of association, which l^tds us 
to place tlie chief value on those things on which man difTers 
from man, and to forget or disregard the high dignities which 
belong to human nature, the sense and the feeling which may be, 
and ought to be, found in all ranks? The feelings with which, 
as Christians, we contemplate a mixed congregation rising or 
kneeling before their common Maker, Mr. Wordsworth would 
have us entci*tain at sU times, as m.en, and as readers j and by the 
excitement of this lofty, yet prideless impartiality in ■poetxj, he 
might hope to have encouraged its continuance in real life. The 
praise of good men be his ! In real life, and I trust, even in my 
imagination, I honour avirtuous and wise maji, without refeicnce 
to the presence or absence of artificial advantages. "Wliether in 
the person of an aniiod baron, a. !aui-«llcd bard, or of »n old 
podlar, or still older leech-gatherer, the same qualities of head 
and heart must claim the same reverence. And even in poetry, 
I am not conscious that I hare ever suffered my fedings to be 
disturbed or ofiended by any thoughts or images which tie poet 
himself has not pi'euented. 
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But yet I object, nevertheless, and for the following i 
First, because the object in view, as an immediate object, buli 
to the moral philosopher, and would be pursued, not only n 
appropriately, but in my opinion with far greater probahihty of ' 
succesa, in sermons or moral essaya, than in an elevated poem. 
It seems, indeed, to di^troy the main fnndamental distinction, 
not only between a poem and prose, bnt even between philoBophy 
and works of fiction, inasmncli as it proposes truth for its imme- 
diate object instead of pleasnre. Now, till the blessed time shall 
oome, when truth itself shall be pleasure, and both shall be so 
nnited as to be distinguishable in words only, not in feeling, it 
will remain the poet's ofEce to proceed upon that state of associa- 
tion which actually exists as general ; instead of attempting first 
to make it what it ought to be, and then to let the pleasure follow. 
But here is unfortunately a small Systerim-Proleron. For the 
conuaunication of pleaem-e is the introductory means by wfaicli 
alone the poet mnst expect to moralize his readers. Becondly; 
though I were to admit, for a moment, this argument to be 
groundless ; yet how is the moral effect to be produced, by merely 
attaching the name of some low profession to powers which are 
least likely, and to qualities which are assuredly not more likely, 
to be found in it P The poet, speaking in his own person, may 
at once dehght and improve na by sentiments which teach us the 
independence of goodness, of wisdom, and even of genius, on the 
favours of fortune. And having made a due reverence before the 
throne of Antonine, he may bow with equal awe before Epictetus 
among his fellow-slavea — 



And BV lo tb« gmve 



To DBe a colloiiiiial phraae, auch BcatimeiitB, m Buclt langiia^ 
do one's heart good ; though I, for my jjart. have not the fnlleat 
faith ia the truth of the obeerration. On the contrary, I belieTe 
the uuriianceB to be exceedingly rure; and shoidd feel almost aa 
strong an objection to iutroduco eueL e, chaructcr in a poetic fiction, 
OB a pair of black swans on a lake, in a fancy landscape. When 
I think how many and how much bcttei' books tlian Homer, or 
even than Herodotus, Piadar, or ^aclijlus, could have I'ead, 
are in the power of almost every man, jn a, country where almost 
every man ie instnicted to read and write ; and how reatleaa, how 
di^cultly hidden, the powers of genius are, and yet find even 
in sitizationa the most favourable, according to Mr. Wordsworth, 
for the formation of a pure and poetic language — in eituatione 
which ensure familiaiity with the grandest objects of the imagi- 
nation—but one, Buraa, among the shepherds of Scotland, and 
not a single poet of humble life among those of English lakes 
and mountains, I conclude, that Poetic Genius ia not only a very 
delicate, but a very rare plant. ^^ 

But be this aa it may, the feelings with which ^^H 



at prriah'd in his pride: 



are widely different from those with which I should read a poem, 
where the author, lu«Tng occasion for the character of a poet and 
a philosopher in the fable of his narration, had chosen to make 
him a ehimney-sweeper; and then, in order to remove all doubts 
on the subject, had invented an account of his birth, parentage 
and education, with all the strange and fortunate accidents which 
had eoncm.Ted in making him at once poet, philosopher, and 
sweep ! Nothing but biography can justify this. If it be admis- 
sible even in a novel, it must be one in the manner of Se Foe's, 
that were meant to pass for historiea, not in the manner of 
Fielding's : in the life of Moll Flanders, or Colonel Jack, not in a 
Tom Jones, or even a Joseph Andrews. Much less then, can it 
be legitimately introduced in a poem, the characters of which, 
amid the strongest individualization, must still remain I'epre- 
sentutive. The precepts of Horace, on tiis point, are grounded 
on the nature both of poetry and of the human mind. They aj-e 
not more peremptory, than wise and prudent. For, in the Ei-st 
placi:, a deviation from them peiplexes the reader's feelings, and 



aQ the oiixiuiiiistancea which 
accidents less improbable, 



e feigned in ordei' to make snob' ] 



divide and disquiet 
than aid. ana aupport it. tipit« of all attempts fiction 
and unfortunately not a^ fictitious but as false. The reader not 
onlj knows that the sentiments and the language are the poet's 
own, and his own too in his artificial character, as poet ; but hj 
the fruitless endeaTours to make Tiim think the contrarj, be is 
not even suffered to forget it. The eiFect is similar to that pro- 
duced bj an epic poet, when the fable and characters are derived 
from Scripture history, aa in the Moasiah of Xlopstock, or in 
Cmuberland's Calvary ; and not merely suggested by it as in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. That illusion, contradistinguished 
from deluaion, that negative faith, which simply penoits the 
images presented to work by their own force, without either 
denial or affirmation of their real existence by the judgment, is 
rendered impoBsible by their immediate neighbourhood to worda 
and facts of known and absolute truth. A faith which transcends 
even historic behef , must absolutely put out this mere poetic Ana- 
logon of faith, as the snmmer sun is said to extinguish onr house- 
hold fires, when it shines full upon them. What would otherwise 
have been jiielded to as pleasing fiction, is repelled as revolting 
falsehood. The effect produced in this latter case by the Bolenm. 
belief of the i-eader, is in a less degree brought about in th» 
instances to which I have been objecting, by the bafQed attempla 
of the author to make him beHeve. 

Add to alt the foregoing, the seeming nselessness both of the' 
project and of the anecdotes from which it is to derive snpport 
Is there one word, for instance, attributed to the pedlar in Tba 
iEjEcnrsion, characteristic of a pedlar p One sentiment, that might 
not more plausibly, even without the aid of any previous explana- 
tion, have proceeded from any wise and beneficent old tnH.n of 
a rank or profession in which the language of learning and 
refinement are naturally to be expected ? Need the rank have 
been at aU particularized, where nothing follows which the know- 
ledge of that rank is to explain or illustrate P When on the 
contrary this information renders the man's language, feelings, 
sentiments, and information a riddle, which must itself be 
solved by episodes of anecdot* p Finally, when this and this alone, 
could have induced a genuine poet to inweave in a poem of the 
loftiest style, and on subjects the loftiest and of the most 
universal interest, such minute matters of fact, not unlike those 
lumished for the obituary of a magazine by the friends ol 
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th year, Uie Boy of whom I epcAk, 






For aU the admirable paaaages interposed in thia narration, 
might, with trifling alterations, have been far more appropriately, 
and with far greater veriBimilitude, told of a poet in the cha- 
racter of a poet; and without incurring another defect which 
I shall now mention, aad a sufGcient illDBtration of which will 
have been here anticipated. 

Third; an undue predilection for the draniatic form in certain 
poema, from which ono or other of two evila result. Either the 
thoughts and diction are different from that of the poet, and then 
there ariaea an incongruity of style ; or they are the eame and 
indiatin^ishable, and then it presents a species of Tentriloquism, 
where two are represented aa taUting, while in truth one man only 
speaks. 

The fourth class of defects is closely connected with the former; 
but yet are such as arise likewise from an intensity of feeling dis- 
proportionate to anch knowledge and value of the objeota de- 
scribed, as can be fairly anticipated of men in general, even of 
the most cultiTated classes ; and with which therefore few only, 
and those few particnlarly circumstanced, can be supposed to 
sympathize; in thia class, I comprise occasional proliidty, repeti- 
tion, and an eddying instead of progression of thought. Aa 
instances, see page 27, 28, of the Poema, vol. i.,* and fclie first 
eighty lines of the Sixth Book of The Excursion. 

Fifth and lastj thouj^hts and images too great for the anhjecL 



Thia ia an approxiination to what miglit be called mentnl bombast, 
AS diatmguiBbed from verbal ; for, as in tbe latter there ia a, dis- 
proportion of the eipreaaions to the thoughts, so in this there is a 
disproportion of thought to thft circumstance and occasion. TMb, 
by-the-by, is a fault of which none but a man of genius ia capa- 
ble. It ia the awkwardaeaa and strength of Herculea with tha 
distaff of Omphale. 

It is a well-known fact, that bright colonra in motion both 
make and leave the sti-ongest impressions on the eye. Nothing ia 
more likely too, than that a vivid image or viHaal spectmm, thoB I 
originated, may become the link of asaociation in recalling the 
feelings and imagea that had accompanied the original impression, 1 
But if we describe this in such lines, as 

" Thrj f|jis]i upon tlut Inward eje, 



in what words shall we describe the joy of retrospection, when tha ] 
images and virtuous actions of a whole well-apent life, pass befora 
that conaciance which ia indeed the inward eye : which ia indeed 
" the bliss of solitude P" Assuredly we seem to sink most abruptly, 
not to say bui-Ieaqnely, and almost aa in a medley, from thia 
couplet to 

- And IhEn mf btait wilh plraaore HIU, 



The second is from vol. ii., page 12 (Gipsies), where the poet 
having gone out for a day's tour of pleasure, meets early in the 
morning with a knot of Gipsies, who had pitched their blanket- ] 
tents and straw beds, together with their children and asses, 
some held by the roadside. At the close of the day on his return | 
onr tourist found them in the same place. " Twelve honra," 
Bays he, 

" Twclie boUTB, twelve baunteonB bonre, gre gone while I 



Whereat the poet, without seeming to reflect that the poor tawny I 
wanderers might probably have been tramping for weeks together 
through road and lane, over moor and mountain, and consequently 
must have been right glad to rest themselves, their children and 
cattle, for one whole day ; and overlooking the obvious tmth, that 
such repose might be quite aa necessary for them, aa a walk of ths , 

• Tile poeiD cmnoieDcing '- I wtuvleral Inncly DB H rlood." 



game continuance waa pleasing or healtMul for the more ioTttmatfl 
JHiet ; espreaaea hie indignation in a series of Unea, tiie diction 
and imagjery of which woidd have been rather above, than below 
the mark, had tUey been applied to the immenee empire of China 
imju'ogreasiTe for thirty centuries ; 
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The last inatauce of this defect (for I know no other than theae 
already tited). ia from The Ode, page 351, vol ii.,* where, Bpeat- 
ing of a child, " a eix year's darling of a pigmy size,'" ' 
addreaaea him : 

•■ TUnii beet phllowpb^ who y?t doel ketp 

Thy hem4igF ! Thun eye imang ibe blind. 

That, diiaf BDd Blltnl, rFBd'at Uie Flemal d«p— 

HsuDtfd lor evetb; Ihe Elcrail UlQd— 

Mighty Pi-ophet I SwrhLeftI 

On wbom tliwe trulbs do mt. 

Tlrno. DVCT whom Ihy immorlolKy 



I 



Now here, not to atop at the daring spirit of metaphor which 
connects the epithets " deaf and ailent," with the apostrophised 
eye : or [if we are to refer it to the preceding word, philosopher) 
the faulty and eqiUTOcal syntax of the passage; and without 
examining the propriety of making a " master brood o'er a slave," 
or the day brood at all ; we will merely aak, What doea all this 
mean P In what aenae is a child of that age a philosopher ? In 
what sense does he read " the eternal deep ?" In waat aenae is he 
declared to he "for ever hcamted " by the Supreme Being P or ao 
inspired as to deaerve the splendid titles of a mighty prophet, a 
hlessed seer 1 By reflection P by knowledge F by conscioua intui- 
tion P or by anij form or modification of consciousness? Theac 
would be tidings indeed ; but such as would preanppose an imme- 
diate revelation to the inspired communicator, and require min> 
clea to authenticate his inepinititm. Children at thia age give ua 
■ ' IntiuuUuis uT lmmarulii:r (torn RscullKltoDE of Euly CUIdbDud." 
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) such infomiation of themaclvea : and at what time 
dipped in the Lethe whioh has produced such utter oblivion of 
state so godlike P There are mazLj of oa that Btill posseas somo 
rememhrajices, more or lesa distinct, respecting themselrea at six 
yeara oM ; pity that the worthleaa atrawB only should float, while 
treasures, compared with which all the mines of Otilconda ajid 
Mexico were but straws, ahonld be absorbed hy some unknown 
gulf into some unknown abyss. 

But if this be too wild and eioi-hitant to he suspected as 
having been the poet's meaning: if these myst«rious gifts, facul- 
ties, and operations, are not accompanied with consoiousueeaj 
who else is conscious of them F or how can it be called the child, 
if it be no part of the child's conscious being t For aught I know, 
the thinking spirit within me may he euhstantially one with the 
principle of life, and of vital operation. JPor aught I know, it 
may be employed as a secondary agent in the marvellous organi- 
zation and organic movements of my body. But, surely, it would 
be strange language to say, that I construct my heart ! or that I 
propel the finer influencee through my nerves ! or that I compress 
my brain, and draw the cnrtains of sleep round my own eyea 1 
Spinoza and Behmen were on different systems both Pantheists; 
and among the ancients there were philosophers, teachers of the 
EN KAI nAN, who not only taT^ht that God was All, but that 
this AH constituted God. Yet not even these would conf otiad the 
part, as a part, with the Whole, as the whole. Nay, in no system 
is the distinction between the individual and God, between the 
modification, and the one only substance, more sharply drawn 
than in that of Spinoza. Jacohi, indeed, relates of Leasing, that 
after a conversation with him at the house of the poet Gleim [the 
Tyrtffius and Anacreon of the German Famassns), in which con- 
versation Iicssing had avowed privately to Jacobi his reluctance 
to admit any permtial existence of the Supreme Being, or the 
possihility of personality except in a finite Intellect, and while 
they were sitting at table, a shower of rain came on unex- 
pectedly. Gleim eipreased his regret at the circumstance, because 
they had meant to diink theii' wine in the garden: upon whicll 
Leesiug, in one of his hiUf-eamest, haJf-joldng moods, nodded 
to Jacohi, and said, " It is I, perhaps, that am doing that." 
i.e,, raining ! and Jacohi answered, " Or perhaps 1 ;" Gleim con- 
tented liimiu'lf with staring at them both, without asking for any 
explanation. 

So with regard to this passage. In what sense i 
ficent attributes, above auoted, he appropriated to a ehiiil, wkoll 
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would not moke them equallj Haitable to a bsi!, or a dog, or afield 
qfcom; or even to a ship, or to the wind and waves that propel 
itp The onmipreBeut Spirit works equally in ihein as in the 
child ! and the child is eqoaUy nnconacioua of it as they. It 
cannot aun^lj be, that the four lines, immi^diatelj following, ajre 
to contwi the esrplanation ? 



t. but 1 lonely b«l 
A place of LJiouEbi 



a Uk grave 

r ihe wjira light. 






Surely, it cannot be that this wonder-rousing apoatroplii 
comment on the little poem of " We are Seven P" that the whole 
meaning of the passage ie reducible to the assertion that a child, 
who, by-the-by, at aii yeara old would have been better inBtmcted 
in most Christian families, has no other notion of death than that 
of lying in a dark, cold place F And still, I hope, not aa in a place 
of thoughtl not the frightful notion of lying awake in his grave ! 
The analogy between death and sleep is too simple, too lutural, 
to render so horrible a belief possible for children ; even had th^ 
not been in the habit, as all Christian children are, of hearing the 
latter teitn uaed to eipress the former. But if the child's bdief 
be only, that " he is not dead, but aleepeth :" wherein does it differ 
from that of his father and mother, or any other adult or in- 
structed person ? To form, an idea of a thing's becoming no- 
thing i or of nothing becoming a thing ; ia impossible to all finite 
beings alike, of whatever age, and however educated or unedu- 
cated. Thua it is with splendid paradoxea in general. If the 
words are taken in the common sense, they convey an absurdity ; 
and if, in contempt of dictionaries and custom, they are so inter* 
prcted as to avoid the absurdity, the meaning dwindles into some 
bald truism. Thua you nmet at once understand the words con- 
trary to their common import, in order to arrive at any aense; 
and according to their common import, if you are to receive from 
them any feeling of Huhlimity or admiration. 

Though the instancea of this defect in Mr. Wordsworth's poems 
are so few, that for themselves it would have been scarcely just to 
attract the reader's attention toward them ; yet I have dwelt on 
it, and perhaps the more for this very reason. For being so veiy 
few, they cannot sensibly detract from the reputation of an author, 
who is even characterised by the number of profound truths in 
his n-ritings, which will stand the sevei-est anEJysiBj and yet few 
ta they are, they are exactly those passages which his blind 
Bdmiren> wonld bo most likely, and best able, to imitate. Bnt 
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Wordsworto, wliere he is indeed Wordsworth, may be mimicked 
hy copyiats, he may be plundered by plagiariata ; ' 

be imitated eicepfc by those who are not bom to be imitators. 
For without his depth of feeling and his imaginative power, hia 
aense would want ita vital warmth and peculiarity; and without 
bis strong sense, bis mysticism would become sickly — mere fog, 
and dimn^sa ! 

To these defects which, as appears by the eitracts, are only 
occasional, I may oppose with far less fear of eacountering the 
dissent of any candid and intelligent reader, the following (for 
the most part correspondent) eKcellences, First, an austere purity 
of language botb grammatically and logically ; in short a perfect 
appropriateness of the words to the meaning. Of how high value 
X deem this, and how particularly estimable I hold the example at 
the present day, has been already stated : and in part too the 
reasona on which I ground botb the moral and intellectual im- 
portance of babitiuiting ourselvea to a strict accuracy of eiprea- 
Bion. It is noticeable, how limited an acquaintance with the 
maHterpieces of art will suffice to form a correct and even a 
sensitive taste, where none btit masterpieces have been seen and 
admired : while on the other hand, the most correct notions, and 
the widest acquaintance with the works of eiceUence of all ages 
and countries, will not perfectly secure us against the contagious 
familiarity with the far more numerous offspring of tasteleasness 
or of a perverted taste. If this be the case, as it notoriously is, 
with the arts of musio and painting, much more difficult will it be, 
to avoid the infection of multiplied and daily examples in the 
practice of an art, which uses words, and words only, as its in- 
atrnmenta. In poetry, in which evety line, eveiy phrase, may 
pass the ordeal of deliberation and deliberate choice, it is possible, 
and barely possible, to attain that vltimataim, which I have ven- 
tured to propose as tbe infallible test of a blameless style, namely, 
its untranslatableness in words of the same language without 
injury to the meaning. Be it observed, however, tbat I include 
in the meaning of a word not only its correspondent object, but 
hlcewiae all the associations which it recalls. For language ia 
framed to convey not the object alone, but likewise the character, 
mood and intentions of the person who is representing it. In 
poetry it is practicable to preserve the diction uncorrupted by the 
affectations and misappropriations, which promiscuous author- 
ship, and reading not promiscuous only because it is dispropor- 
tionallj most conversant with the compositions of the day, havo 
rendered general, Tet even to the poet, composing 
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pmrince, it la an arduous work : imd oa the reaolt and pledge of ■ 
nutchful good HenBc. of fine and lumiooua dlBtinctiou, and lit 
aompleto self-poaseaaion, may justly claim all the hononr which 
belongs to an attainment equally difficult ajid valuable, and the 
more valuable for beiog rare. It is at uU times the propel' food 
of the underatanding ; but in an age of corrupt idoqnence it u 
both food and antidote. 

In prose I doubt whether it be even poBsible to preserve oni 
style wholly unalloyed by the vicioua phraseology which mceta as 
everywhere, from the sermon to the newspaper, firom the haran^a 
of the legislator to the speech from the convivial chair, annotmcing 
a toast or sentiment. Our chains rattle, even while we are com- 
plaining of them. The poems of Boetius rise high in onr eatima- 
tion when we compare them with those of his contemporaries, as 
SidoniuH A pi i ll in aria, ic. They might even be referred to a purer 
age, hut that the prose in which they are set, as jewels in a crown 
of lead or iron, hetraya the true age of the writer. Much how- 
ever may be effected hy education. I believe not only from 
grounda of reason, hut from having in great measure a<sBured 
myself of the fact hy actual though limiteii exi>eriencc that to a 
youth led from his firat boyhood to investigate the meaning of 
every word and the reason of its choice and position, logic pre- 
eenta itself as an old acquaintance under new names. 

On Bome future occasion, more especially demanding such dia- 
qnieition, I shall attempt to prove the close connection between 
veracity and habita of mental accuracy ; the beneficial after-effeota 
of verW precision in the preclnsion of fanaticism, which masters 
the feelings more eapecially by indistinct wat^^h-worda ; and to 
display the advantages which language alone, at least which 
language with incomparably greater ease and certainty than any 
other means, preacnts to the inatruetor of impressing modes of 
intellectual energy so constantly, ao imperceptibly, and as it were 
by auch elements and aloma, as to secure in due time the formo- 
(ion of a second natura When we reflect, that the cultivation of 
the jndgment is a positive command of the moral law, since the 
reason can give the principle alone, and the conacience bean 
witness only to the motive, while the application and effects mast 
depend on the judgment : when we consider, that the greater port 
of our succeaa and comfort in Hfe depends on distinguishing the 
similar from the same, that which is peculiar in each thing from 
that which it has in common with others, so as still to select the 
moat probable, instead of the merely possible or positively unfit, 
we shall learn to value earnestly and with a practical aeriousnosa. 
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I, already prepared for as by nature and society, of teach- 
ing the young mind to ttink well and wisely by the same 
membered procesa ajid with the eame never forgotten results, 
those by wliich it is taught to apeak and converBe. Now how 
much warmer the interest ia, how umch more genial the feelings 
of reality and practicability, and thence how much stronger the 
impnlsea to imitation are, which, a contemporary writer, and 
especially a, coatemporary poet, eicites in youth and commencing 
manhood, baa been treated of in the earlier pag^ of these sketchea. 
I have only to add, that all the praise which ie due to the eiertion 
of such influence for a purpose so important, joined with that 
which must be claimed for the infreqneney of the same excellence 
in the same perfection, belongs in full right to Mr. Wordsworth. 
I am far however from denying that we have poeta whose general 
style posHesses the same eicellence, as Mr. Moore, Lord Byron, 
Mr. Bowles, and in all bis later and more important works our 
laurel-honouring Laureate. But there are none, in whose worka 
I do not appear to myself to find more exceptions than in those 
of Wordsworth. Quotations or epecimena would here be wholly 
ont of place, and must be left for the critic who doubts and would 
invalidate the justice of this eulogy so applied. 

The second characteristic excellence of Mr. Wordsworth's worka 
ie ; a correspondent weight and sanity of the thoughts and senti- 
ments, — won, not from books, but — from the poet's own medita- 
tive observation. They are freah, and have the dew upon them. 
His muse, at least when in her strength of wing, and when she 
hovers aloft in her proper element, 

' MokEs aodiblf i linked ley of (nilli. 



<tt Icamt, bul na 



ualar, 



Even throughout his smaller poems there ia scarcely one, which 
is not rendered valuable by some just and original reflection. 
See page 35, voL iL (Star Gaaera): or the two foUowinp 
ne of his hnmblest compositions : 






Light ran brbis 




Both, in respect of this and of the former eicellence, Mr. Wonla- 
worth strikingly reaomblea Samuel Daniel, one of the golden 
writers of our golden Elizabethan age, now moat canaeleBsly 
neglected: Samuel Daniel, wiose diction bears no mark of time, 
no distinction of age, which has bt-en, and aa long as our langu^e 
shall last wiU be, so far the language of the to-day and for ever, 
aa that it ia more intelligible to ns, than the tranaitory fashions 
of our own particular age. A aimilar praise ia due to hia eenti- 
ments. No frequency of perusal can deprive them of their fresb- 
cesB. For though they are brought into the full daylight of every 
reader's comprehension, yat are they drawn np from depths which 
few in any age are privileged to visit, into which few in any age 
have courage or inclination to descend. If Mr. Wordsworth is 
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not eqnally witli Danid alike intelligible to all reiidera of average 
ouderatandiikg in ailpaeaagea of his worke, the comparat' 
cnlty does not arise from the greater impurity Of the 
tiODx the nature anduHcs of the metal. Apoemisnotneeeaaarilj 
ohscure, becaose it doee not aim to be popular. It is enough, if 3 
wort be perapicuoua to those for whom it is writttn, and 



To the " Oda on the Intimationa of Immortalitj from Recolleo- 
tiona of early Childhood" the poet might have pi-efiied the lines 
which Dante addresBes to one of hia own Canzoni — 



I Bat the ode was intended for Buch readers only as had been 
I accustomed to watch the dux and redux of their inmost nature, 
' to venture at times into the twilight realms of conseiouBnesB, and 
I to feel a deep interest in modes of imnost being, to which they 

know that the attribatea of time and space are inapplicable and 
I alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in aymbola of time 

and space. Tor such readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and 
' they will be as little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with 

believing the platonic pre-existence in the ordinary interpretation 
' of the words, aa I am to believe, that Plato himself ever meant or 
I taught it : 

r Third (and wherein he soars far above Daniel) the sinewy 
strength and originality of single lines and paragraphs ; the fre- 
quent cu!rio$a felidlas of his diction, of which I need not here 
give specimens, having anticipated them in a preceding page. 
This beauty, and as eminently characteristic of W^ordsworth's 
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poetry, hia mdeat aasailantB have felt themaelvea compelled to 

knovfledge and admire. 

Pourth; the perfect truth of nature in hia imafrea and deacrip- 
Udqb OB taken immediatel; from nature, and proving a. long and 
genial intimacy with the very spirit which gives the physiognomio 
eipreasion to all the works of nature. Like a green fidd reflected 
in a calm and perfectly transparent lake, the image is diatiii- 
guished from the reality only by its greater aoftnees and luatr& 
Like the moiHtnre or the poliah on a pebble, genina neither dis- 
torts nor falae-colonra its objects ; but on the contrary hrings ont 
many a rein vid many a tint, which escape the eye of oonunos 
observation, thua raising to the rank of gerua what had been oitai 
kicked away by the hurrying foot of the traveller on the dusty 
highroad of custom. 

Let me refer to the whole description of skating, voL i., page iS 
to 47 (Influence of Natural Objects}, especially to the lines 




Or to the poem on The Green Linnet, voL i. p. 244. What can 
)e more accurate yet more lovely than the two conclnding 






I 



Or the description of the bine-cap, and of the noontide silenoe, 
p. 284 i* or the poem to The Cuckoo, p. 299 ; or, lastly, thongli ] 

■ Jn (be pnan caUod " The Ujiwn tai lis fiUinc lestm,' 



miglit multiply the references to ten tiuieH the number, tu the 
poem BO completelj Wordawortli'a ccimmencing 



Fifth : a meditative pathos, a union of deep and subtle thought 
with aensibilitj ; a aympathy with man ae man ; the sympathy 
iadeed of a, contemplator, rather than a f oUow-sufferer or co-mat« 
(specbator, hand particeps), but of a contemplator, from whose 
view no difference of rank conceals the sameneae of the nature; 
no injuries of wind or weather, of toil, or even of ignorance, 
wholly disguise the human face divine. The superscription and 
the image of the Creator still remain legible to him under the 
dark lines, with which guUt or calamity had cancelled or cross- 
barred it. Here the man and the poet lose and find themselves in 
each other, the one aa glorified, the latter aa substantiated. In 
this mild and philoaophic pathos, Wordsworth appears to md 
withont a compeer. Such he is : so he vtritce. See vol. i. page 
134 to 136, •' 'Tis said that aome have died for love," or that most 

affecting composition, the " Affliction of Margaret of ," 

page 165 to 168, which no mother, and if I may judge by my own 
experience, no parent can read without a teai". Or tiim to that 
genuine lyric, in the former edition, entitled, the " Mad Mothei'," 
page 174 to 178, of which I cannot refrain from quoting two of 
the stanzas, both of them for their pathos, and the former for the 
fine transition in the two concluding lines of the stanza, so eiprea- 
aive of that deranged atate, in which from the increased sensibility 
the sufferer's attention is abruptly drawn off by every trifle, and 
in the same instant plucked back again by the one despotic 
thought, and bringing home with it, by the blending, fusing 
power of Imagination and Passion, the alien object to which it 
had been so abruptly diverted, no longer an alien but an ally and 
an Inmate. 





Lnstly, and pre-eminently, I challaige for tkie poet the \plt ot 
Imagination in the highcBfc and strictest aense of the word. In 
the play of fancy, Wordsworth, to my feelings, is not always 
gracef vd, and sometimes recondite. The likenesa ia occasionally 
too strange, or demands too peculiar a point of view, or is such 
aa appears the creature of predetermined research, rather than 
spontaneous preaentation. Indeed his fancy seldom displaja 
itself oa mere and unmodified fancy. But in imaginative power, 
be stands nearest of all modem writers to Shakespeare and 
Milton ; and yet in a kind perfectly unborrowed and hia own. To 
employ his own words, which are at once an instance and an 
illustration, he does indeed to all thoughts and to all objecta — 



I shall select a few examples as most obviously manifesting tliia 
faculty ; but if I should ever he fortunate enough to render my 
analysis of imagination, its origin and characters, thoronghly 
intelligible to the reader, he will scarcely open on a page of this 
poet's works without recognizing, more or less, the presence and 
the inSuences of this faculty. 

From the poem on the Tew Trees, vol. i. pages 303, 304: 
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With altars undisturbed of mosqr stooe^ 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie. and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glanamara's inmost caves." 

The effect of the old man's figure in the poem of Resolution 
and Independence, voL ii. page 33 : 

** While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 
The old man's shape, and speech, all troubled me : 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 
Wandering about alone and silently." 

Or the 8th, 9th, 19th, 26th, 31st, and 33rd, in the collection of 
MisceUaneons Sonnets — ^the Sonnet on the subjugation of Swit- 
zerland, page 210, or the last ode, from which I especially select 
the two following stanzas or paragraphs, page 349 to 350. (On 
the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of early Child- 
h<x>d.) 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh tram afar. 
Not in entire forgetftdness. 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From Gtod who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy { 
Shades of the prison-house begin to dose 

Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his Joy! 
The youth who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the li|^t of oraomon day.** 

And page 352 to 354? of the same ode : 

** Joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live. 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so Itigitive I 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast;— 
Not for these 1 raise 
The sons o^ thanks and praise ; 




And bear tbe mlgbtr wt 
And Bince it would be unfair to conclude with an eitrjct, whith 
though highly characteristic, muat yet from the niiture of tho 
thoughts and the subjeeta he interesting, or pei-hapa intelligible, 
to but a limited number of readers ; I will add from thepoet'a lost 
published work a passage equally "Wordsworthian ; of the beanty 
of which, and of the imi^inative power displayed therein, thenj 
can be but one opinion, and one feeling [Seo The White Doe, 
. age 5) : 

Loot a£Mn Htd t^ej or 



And BcarcEl; bave they dijuppnrpd 



For tbauKh the priatt tttirn InuKin^ii 




The following analogy will, I am apprehensive, appetr dim and 
fantastic, but in reading Bartram'e Travela I could not help ' 
transcribing the following lines aa a sort of allegory, or con- 
nected aimile and metaphor of Wordaworth'e intellect and geniaei 
" Tte eoil ia a deep, rich, dark mould, on a deep atratnm of tena- 
oiona day ; and that on a foimdation of rocks, which often break 
through both strata, lifting their backs above the surface. The 
trees which chiefly grow here are the gigantic black oak ; 
magnolia grandiflora ; fmtimua excelsior ; platane i and a few 
stately tnhp trees." What Mr. Wordsworth will produce, it is 
not for me to prophesy ; bat I oonld pronounce with the liveliest 
convictions what he is capable of producing. It is the FiBST 
Gekuihe Philosophic Poem. 

The preceding criticism will not, I am aware, avail to overucmW , 
the prejudices of those who have made it a huainess to attack' and 
ridicnle Mr. Wordsworth's compositions. - ' 

Truth and pradence might be imaged as concentric c 
The poet may perhaps have passed beyond the latter, but 1 
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confined himnelf far within the hounds of the former, in dceigna- 
ting these critica, aa too petulant to be paBsivn to a genuine poet, 
and too feebie to grapple with him ; — •■ men of palsied imagina- 
tions, in whose minds all healthy aiCtion is languid ; — who there* 
fore, feel aa the many direct them, or with thi many aj-e greedy 
after vicious provocatiTea." 

Let not Mr. Wordsworth be charged with having expressed 
himself too indignantly, till the wantonneas and the systematio 
And malignant perseverance of the aggressions have been taken 
into fair consideration. I myself heard the commander-in-chief 
of thia unmanly warfare maie a boast of his private admiration 
<rf Wordsworth's genius. I have heard him declare, that whoever 
came into his room woidd probably find the Lyrical Ballads lying 
open on hia table, and that (speaking exclusively of those written 
by Mr. Wordsworth himaelf ) he could nearly repeat the whole of 
them by heart. But a Review, in order to be a aaleable article, 
must be personal, sharp, and pointed ; and, since then, the poet 
has made himself, and with himself all who were, or were sup- 
posed to he, his friends and admirers, the object of the critic's 
rerenge — how P by having spoken of a vrork so conducted in the 
terms which it deserved ! I once heard a clergyman in boots and 
buckskin avow, that he would cheat his own father in a horse. A 
moral system of a similar nature aeema to have been adopted by too 
many anonymous critics. As we used to say at school, in review- 
ing they make beheve being rogues ; and he who complains is ti> 
be laughed at for his ignorance o£ the game. With the pen out 
oC their hand they are honourable men. They exert indeed power 
(which is to that of the injured party who should attempt to 
espose their glaring perversions and mis-statements , as twentj to 
ocie) to write down, and (where the author's circumatajicea 
permit) to impoveriah the man, whose learning and geniua they 
themselves in private have repeatedly admitted. They knowingly 
Bbrire to make it impossible for the man «ven to publish * any 
future work without exposing himself to all the wretchedness of 
debt and embarrassment. But this is all in their vocation : and 
bating what they do in their vocation, " who can say that black is 
the white of their eye P" 

So much for the detractors from Wordsworth's merits. On the 
other band, much as I might wish for their fuller sympathy, I 
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dare not Batter mj^lf, that the freedom -with which I hiive ile- 
dared my opiniona concerning both hm theory and his defects, 
moat of which are more or lesa connected with Lis theory either 
as cause or effect, will be aatisfactory or pleasing tji oil the poet'fl 
admirera and adrocatea. More indiBcriminate than mine their ad> 
miration may be ; deeper and more sincere it cannat be. Bat I 
have advanced no opinion either for praise or cenaure, other than 
as texts introductory to the reoaona which compel me to form iL 
Above all, I waa fully convinced that such a criticism was not 
only wanted ; hut that, if executed with adequate ability, it muat 
condnce in no mean degree to Mr. Wordsworth's reputation. His 
fame belongs to another age, and can neither be accelerated nor. 
retarded. How a mall the proportion of the detects are to the 
beauties, I have repeatedly declared ; and that no one of tliem 
originatea in deficiency of poetic geniue. Had they been more 
and greater, I should atUl, as a friend to his literary character in 
tbe present age, consider an analytic display of them as pure 
gain ; if only it removed, bb surely to all reflecting minds even tbe 
forgoing analysis must have removed, the strange mistake so 
alightly grounded, yet so widely and industriously propagated, of 
Ur. Wordsworth's turn for simplicity! lam not half as much 
irritated by hearing hia enemies abuae him for vulgarity of atyle, 
Bubject, and conception, as I am disgusted with the gilded side of 
the same meaning, aa displayed by aom.e affected admirers with 
whom he is, forsooth, "a aweot, simple poet!" and so natural, that 
little master Charles, and his younger sister, are so charmed with 
them, that they play at Goody Blake, or at Johnny and Betty Toy 1 

Were the collection of poema publiahed with these biographical 
sketches, important enough (which I am not vain enough !<) 
bdieve) to deserve such a distinction : even aa I have done, eo 
would I be done unto. 

For more than eighteen montis have the volume of Poems, 
entitled Sibtlunb Le4VE3, and the present volumes up to this 
page, been printed and ready for publication. But ere I apeak of. 
myself in the tones, which are alone natural to me under tie 
inunatancee of late yearn, I would fain present myself to 
reader as I waa m the first dawn of my literary life : 

" WbPD li3pe grew ruund me, like Uh dimblDg vine. 
And ffultd. uid roUsig?, Dut mjowmKeni'diDiTier' 

For this purpose I have selected from the letters which 1 wri 
home from Germany, those which appeared likely to be moat 
tereatiuy, and at tap same time moat pertinent to the tiOe of thi» 
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LETTER I. 

ON Sunday morning, September 16, 1798, tie Hambui:^ Fnckm 
Bet sail fi'om Yarmouth ; and I, for the flrat time in my life, 
beheld my native land retiring from m.e. At the moment of its 
disappearance — in all the kirks, ohurcliea, chapele, and meeting- 
honaes, in which the greater number, I hope, of my countrymen 
were at tliat time assembled, I will dare questioii whether there 
was one more ardent prayer olTered up to heaven, tlian that which 
1 then preferred for my country. Now then [said I to a gentle- 
man who was standing near me) W3 are out of our country. Not 
yet, not yet ! he replied, and pointed to the sea ; " This, too, ib a 
Briton's country." This bon miji gave a filli p to my spirits, I 
rose and looted around on my f ellow-paasengerB, who were all on 
the deck. We were eighteen in number, videlicet, five English- 
men, an Bnglish lady, a French gentleman and his servant, an 
Hanoverian and bis servant, a PruBsian, a Swede, two Danes, and 
a Mulatto boy, a German tailor and bis wife (the smallest couple 
I ever beheld) and a Jew. We were all on the deck ; but in. a 
ebort time I observed marks of dismay. The lady retu'ed to the 
cabin in some confusion, and many of the faces round me asstuned 
a very doleful and frog-coloured appearance ; and within an hour 
the number of those on deck was lessened by one half. I was 
giddy, but not sick, and the giddiness soon went away, but left a 
feverishneBa and want of appetite, which I attributed, in great 
meoaure, to the «puq Mephilis of the bilge- water; and it was cer- 
tainly not decreased by the esportations from the cabin. How- 
ever, I waa well enough to join the able-bodied passengera, one of 
whom observed not inaptly, that Momua might have diacovered an 
easier way to see a man's inside, than by placing a window in his 
breast. He needed only have taken a salt-water trip in a packet- 

I am incbned to believe that a packet is far superior to a atage- 
coacb, as a means of making men open out to each other. In th^-j 
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latter the nnif ormity of poEtnre disposes to dozing, and the defi- 
nitiveness of the period at which the liompany will Bepamte, makes 
ea^h indiviiJiial think more of those to whom he ia going, than 
of those with whom he ie going. But at eea, more curiosity ia 
excited, if onlj on this account, that the pleasitiit or unpleaaont 
qnalities of your companions are of greater importance to jon, 
troia the uncertainty how long you may be obliged to honse with 
them. Besides, if you ui-e countiymen, that now begins to form 
a distinction and a bond of brotherhood ; and if of different 
cotmtries, there are new incitements of conTersatioD, more to oak 
and more to communicate. I foimd tbat I had interested the 
IDanee in no common degree. I had crept into the boat on the 
deck and fallen asleep ; but was awaked by one of them about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, who told me that they had been 
seeking me in every hole and comer, and insisted that I shotdd 
join their party and drink with them. He talked English with 
such fluency, as left me wholly unable to account for the singuha 
and even ludicrons incorrectness with which he spoke it. I went, 
and fonnd some excellent wines and a dessert of grapes with a 
pine apple. The Danes had christened me Doctor Teology, and 
drOBSed as I was all in black, with laj^ shoes and black worsted 
stockings, I might certainly have passed very well for a 
Methodist missionary. However I disclaimed my title. What 
then may yon he ? A Tnan of fortune ? No ! — A merchant P No I 
— A merchant's traveller P No I — A cleric P No I — Uit PMlosophe, 
perhaps P It was at that time in my life, ia which of all possible 
names and charactei-s I had the greatest disgust to that of wn 
FhiloBophe. But I was weary of being questioned, and rather 
than he nothing, or at best only the abstract idea of a man, L 
submitted by a bow, even to the aspersion implied in the word un 
Fhiloaophe. The Done then informed me, that all in the presenb 
party were philosophers likewise. Certes we were not of the 
stoic school- For we drank and talked and enng. till we talked 
and sung all together ; and then we rose and danced on the deck 
a set of dances, which in one sense of the word at least, were very 
intelligibly and appropriately entitled reels. The passengers who 
lay in the cabin below in all the agonies of sea-sicknoas, must 
have found our bacchanar" 



I thought so at the time j and (by way, I suppose, of supporting 
my newly assumed philosophical character) I thought, too, ho>T 
closely the greater number of our Tirtoes are connected with tl 
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fear of death, and how little Bjmpathy we bestow on paiUj whtre 
there is no danger. 

The two Danes were hrothera. The one was a man with a clear 
white complerion, white hivir, and white eyebrows, looked silly, 
aad nothing that he ottered gave the lie to his looks. The other, 
whom, Viy way of eminence I have called the Dane, had likewisu 
white hair, but was much shorter than his brother, with slender 
limbs, and a very thin face slightly pock-f retten. This man con> 
vinoed me of the justice of an old remark, that many a faithful 
portrait in owr novels and farces has been rashly censaied for an 
outv^eouB caricature, or perhaps nonentity. I had retired to my 
station in the boat — he came and seated himself by my side, and 
appeared not a litUc tipsy. He commenced the conversation in 
the most magnific style, and as a sort of pioneering to his own 
vanity, he flattei'ed me with such grossness I The parasites of the 
old comedy were modest in the comparison. His language and 
accentnation were so eiceedingly singular, that I determined, for 
once in my life to take notes of a conversation. Here it follows, 
somewhat abridged indeed, but in all other respects as accurately 
as my memory permitted. 

The Dane. Vat imagination ! vat language I vat vast science ! 
and vat eyes! vat a milk-wite forehead !^0 my heaf en ! vy, 
you're a G!ot ! 

Anbwbe. Tou do me too much honour, sir. 

The Dane, me! if you should dink I ig flattering you! — 
No, no, no ! I haf ten touaand a year — yes, ten tousand a year — 
yes, ten tousand pound a year ! Tell — and vat is dhat P a mere 
trifle ! I 'ouldn't gif my sincere heart for ten times dhe mon^. 
— Yes, you're a Got ! I a mere man ! But, my dear friend ! dhink 
of me, as a man ! Is, is — I mean to ask you now, my dear friend 
— is I not veiy eloquent P Is I not speak English very fine ? 

Amswek. Most admirably 1 Believe me, sir ! I have seldom 
heard even a native talk Bojluently. 

The Daub. {Squeezing my hand with great vehemence.) My 
dear Mend ! vat an afl'oction and fidelity ve have for each odher ! 
But tell me, do tell me,— Is I not, now and den, speak some fault p 
Is I not in some wrong ? 

ANawKB. Why, sir ! perhaps it might be observed by nice 
critics in the English language, that you occasionally use the wi)rd 
" Is " instead of " am," In our beat companies we generally say 
I am, and not I ta or I'se. Excuse me, sir ! it is a mere trifle. 

The Dane. O 1 — is, is, am, am, am. Tes, yes— I know, 1 k 

Ansiteb. I am, thoti art. he is, we are, ye are, they are. 



The Dane, Tea, yes— I kiion', I know— Am, ; 



preaens, and Is ia dhe perfec 
a perfectnni. 



1— yes, jea- 









quaoi p 

Answer, And " art,'' sir ! la 

The Dane. Mj dear friend! it ia dhe plQac[uam perfectura, 
no, no — dhat ia a great lie. " Are " ia dhe pluaqnam pcrf eetiim — 
HJid "art" is dhe pluaqnam plueperfectum — (ili&n swinging wtj 
hand to and fro, and cocking his little bright hazle eyes at me, thai 
danced viitk vanity and loine) — you set, my dear friend I that I too 
have eome lehming. 

AtrawEB. Learning, air P Who dares snapeet it P Who caa 
listen to you for a minute, who can even look at yon, without per- 
ceiving the eitent of it ? 

The Dane. My dear friend ! — (Hten tBitk a lOouU-be hmiihle 
foot, and in a tone of voice as if he woe reasoning), I could 
not talk BO of prosens aa)d imperfectum, and futurum and pliia- 
qaam pluepetfectum, and all dhat, my dear friend ! without soma 
lehming ? 

Answbe. Sir ! a man like yon cannot talk on any eubject with- 
out diacoTering the depth of hia information. 

Thb Dane, Dhe grammatic Gre«k, my friend 1 ha! ha! ha I 
(laughing, and suiinging my hand to and fro— then, with a sudden 
traneUion to great solenmittj), now I will tell you, my dear friend ! 
Dhcre did happen abont me vat de whole hiatoria of Denmark 
record no inatance abcmt nobody else. Dhe hiahop did ask me 
all dhe qnestiona about all dhe religion in dhe Latin grammar. 

Anbwbk. The grammar, sir? The language, I presume 

The Dane. (A little offended.) Grammar ia language, and 
language is grammar 

Ambwbr. Ten thousand pardoaa ! 

The Dane. Tell, and 1 waa only fonrteen yea 

Answer. Only fourteen yeara old P 

The Dane. No more. I vas fourteen years old — and he aaked 
me all questions, religion and philosophy, and all in dhe Latin 
language — and I answered him all every one, my dear friend 1 all 
in dhe Latin language. 

Answbb. a prodigy ! an absolute prodigy ! 

The Dane. TSc, no, no! he was a bishop, a great enperin- 
tendant. 

Answek. Tea ! a biahop. 

The Dane. A hiahop — not a mere predicant, not a predige^— 

Akswkh. My dear sir ! we have misunderstood each other. I 
mid that your uiaweiing in Latin at eo early an age i 



prodigy, Uiut ia a thing tha,t ia woaderful, tha,t Aove not ofbul 
jutppen. 

The Bane. Often! Dhere ia not von instance recordi^ in 
dfae whole hiatorio, of Denmarii. 

Answer. And aince then, Bir P 

The Dane. I was seat ofer to dha Teat Indies — to ouv island, 
and dhcre I had no more to do vld booka. No I no t I pnt mj 
geniua anodher waj — and I haf made ten touaand pound a, year. 
It) not dhat gheniiis, my deur friend ! — But vat ia money ! I 'll'i''lr 
the pooreat man ah ve my ei^ual. Yea, m; dear friend ! my little 
fortune is pleaaant to my generous heart, because I can do good — 
no man with ao little a f oi-tuue ever did so much gencroaity — no 
peraon, no man person, no woman person, ever denies it. But we 
are all Got'a children. 

Here the HanoTerian interrupted him, and the other Sane, the 
Swede, and the Prusaian, joined ua, together with a young English- 
man who spoke the Qenaan fluently, and interpreted to me many 
of the Fruasian'a jokes. The Prussian was a travelling merclinnt, 
turned of threescore, a hale man, taU, atrong, and stout, full of 
Btoriea, gesticulationa, and buffoonery, with the soul aa well as the 
look of a mountebank, who, while he ia making you laugh, picks 
your pocket. Amid all hia droll looks and droll gestures, there 
remained one look untouched by laughter ; and that one look was 
the ti-ue face, the others were but its msMk. The Hanoverian was 
a pale, fat, bloated young man, whose father had made a large 
fortune in London, as an army-contractor. He seemed to emuLite 
the manners of young Englishmen of fortune. He was a good- 
natured fellow, not without information or literature j but a moat 
egregious coscomh. He had been in the habit of attending the 
Houae of Oommons, and had once spoken, aa he informed me, 
with great applause in a debating aociety. For this he appeared to 
have qualified himself with laudable industry : for he waa perfect 
in "Walker'a Pronouncing Dictionary," and with an accent 
which forcibly reminded me of the Scotchman in " Roderio 
Hundom," who profesaed to teach the !Engliah pronimciation, he 
waa constantly defirring to my superior judgment, whether or 
no I had pronounced this or that word with propriety, or " the 
true delicacy." When he spoke, though it were only h alf a dozen 
sentencea, he alwaya roae ; for which I could detect no other 
motive, than hia partiality to that elegant phrase ao liberally 
introduced iu the orations of our British legislators, "Wbile I am 
on my legs." The Swede, whom for reasons that wiU aoon 
appp.ir, I shall distinguiah by tba name of " Nobility," wns a 



itrong-featur&l, scurvy-faced man, his compie.don reaembling, in 
colour, a red-hot poker beginning to cooL He appeared miaerably 
dependent on the Dane ; hut was howerer incomparaibly the beat 
informed and moat rational of the party. Indeed his mannera 
and conversation discovered him to be both a man of the world 
and a gentleman. The Jew was in the hold ; the French gentle- 
man was IjTiig on the deck so ill that I could observe nothing 
oonceming him, except the affectionate attentions of his servant 
to him. The poor fellow was very sick himself, and every now and 
then ran to the side of the vessel, still keeping his eye on his master, 
but returned in a moment and seated himself again by him, now 
supporting his head, now wiping hia forehead and talking to bini 
all the while in the most soothing tones. There had been a 
matrimonial squabble of a very ludicrous kind in the cabin, 
between the little German tailor and his little wife. He had 
Becnred two beds, one for himself and one for her. This had 
struck the little woman as a very cruel actios ; she inristed upon 
their having but one, and aseored the mate in the moat piteous 
tones, that she was his lawful wife. The mate and the cabin-boy 
decided in her favour, abused the little man for liia want of tender- 
neea with much humour, and hoisted him into the same compart- 
ment with his sea-sick wife. This quarrel was interesting to me, 
as it procured me a bed, which I otherwise should not have had. 

In the evening, at 7 o'clock, the sea rolled highei', and the Dane, 
by means uf the greater agitation, eliminated enough of what he 
had been swallowing to make room for a great deal more. His 
favourite potation was sugar and brandy, i.e,, a very little warm 
water with a, large quantity of bra.ndy, angar, and nutmeg. His 
servant boy, a black-eyed Mulatto, had a good-natured round face, 
exactly the colour of the skin of the walnut-kernel. The Dana 
and I were again seated, tiU-A-tile, in the ship's boat. The con- 
Tersation, which was now indeed rather au oration than a dialogue, 
became extravagant beyond all that I ever heard. He told me 
thai he had made a large fortune in the island of Sitnta Oruz. and 
was now retui'niug to Denmark to enjoy it. He expatiated oa 
the style in which he meant to Uve, and the great nndertakinga 
which he proposed to himself to commence, till the brandy aiding 
his vanity, and hia vanity and garrulity aiding the brandy, ha 
talked like a madman — entreated mo to accompany him to Den- 
mark — there I should see his influence with the government, and 
be would introduce me to the king, &c. &o. Thus he went on 
dreaming aloud, aad then passing with a very lyrical trai 
to the subject of general politics, he declaimed, like a member 
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tte CorrcHpnndiEg Society, ahmU {not concendug' the Bighta of 
Man, and aBBOr^ me that notwithBtandiag his fortjne. 1iq thought 
tte pooTBBt man alive hia equal. — AH are equal, my dear friend 1 
ill are equal ! Te are all Got'a children. The poorest man hal 
the Bfljue rights with me. Jact ! Jack ! some more sugar and 
brandy. Dtere is dhat fellow now ! He is a Mulatto — but he is 
my e([ual. — That's right, Jack I {ialcvag Ihe sugar and brwady.) 
Here, you sir ! shake hands with dhis gentleman ! Shake handa 
with m.e, you dog ! Dhere, dhere I — We ai'e all equal, my dea' 

friend ! Do I not speak like Socrates, and Plato, and Oato— 

they were all philosophers, my dear phihsophe ! all very great 
men!— and so was Homer and Virgil — but they were poets, yea, 
yea I I know all about it! — But what can anybody say more 
than this P we are all equal, all Got'a children. I bnf ten t^msand 
a year, but I am no more dhan the meanest man a!iy& I haf no 
pride; and yet, my dear friend I I can say, do I and it is done. 
Ha I ha I ha 1 my dear friend I Sow dhere is dhat gentleman 
ijiointing to "Nobility") ha is a Swedish baron — you sliaU see. 
Ho ! (calMng to the Swede), get me, will yon, a bottle of wine from 
the cabin. 

BvTESB. Here, Jack I go and get yonr master a bottle of wine 
from the cabin. 

Dank. No, no, no! do yoa go now — yon go yonrselE — you go 

Swede. Pah I 

Dane. Now go ! Go, I pray you. And the Swede wenHI 
After tbia the Bane commenced an harangue on religion, and 
mistaking roe for im philosophy in tte continental sense of the word, 
he talked of Deity in a declamatory style, very much resembling 
the devotional rants of that rude blunderer, Mr. Thomas Paine, in 
his Age of Beaaon, and whispered in roy ear, what damned hypo- 
erism all Jesus Christ's business was. I dare aver, that few men 
have less reason to charge themselves with indulging in pgrsifiaga 
than myself. I should hate it, if it were only that it is a French- 
man's rice, and feel a pride in avoiding it because our own. lan- 
guage is too honest to have a word to espreas it by. But in thia 
instance the temptation tad been too powerful, and I have placed 
it on the list of my offences. Pericles answered one of his dearest 
friends, who had solicited him on a case of life and death to take 
nn equivocal oath for his preservation ; Debeo amids i^Uulari, sed 
..ague ad Deos* Priendatip herself must place her last and boldest 
itOT on this side the altar. What Periclea would not do t< 
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friend's life, yon 3iay be asaured I would aot hazard merdy to mill 
the chocolate-pot of a drunken fool's vanity till it frothed over. 
Assuming a aerione look, I professed myself a believer, and simk 
at once a hundred fatiioma in hia good graces. He retired to hia 
cabin, and I wrapped myaelf np in my gi'eat coat, and looked at 
the water. A beautiful white cloud of foajn at momently inter- 
rale coursed by the side of the vessel with a roar, and little atara 
of flame danced and sparkled and went out in it : and every now 
and then light detactmenta of this white cloud-like foam darted 
off from the vessel's side, each with its own small constellation, 
■jver the sea, and scoured out of eight liie a Tartar troop over a 
wilderness. 

It waa cold, the cabin was at open war with my olfactories, and 
I found reason to rqoice in my great coat, a weighty, high-oaped, 
respectable rog, the collar of which turaed over, and played the 
part of a night-cap very passably. In looking up at two or three 
bright stars, which oaeiJlated with the motion of the sails, I fell 
asleep, but was awakened at one o'clock, Monday morning, by a 
ehower of rain. I found myself compelled to go down into the 
cabin, where I slept very aoimdly, and awoke with a very good 
appetite at breakfast time, my nostrils, the most placable of ail 
the senses, reconciled to or indeed inisensible of the mtphitis. 

Monday, September 17th, I had a long conversation with the 
Swede, who spoke with the most poignant contempt of the Dane, 
whom be described as a fool, purse-mad ; but he confii-med the 
boasts of the Dane respecting the largeness of his fortune, which 
he had acquired in the £rst instance as an advocate, and afterwards 
as a planter. From the Dane and from himself I collected that 
he was indeed a, Swedish nobleman, who had squandered a fortune, 
that was never very large, and had made over his property to the 
Dane, on whom he waa now utterly dependent He seemed to 
suffer very little pain from the Dane's iusolonce. He was inahigh 
degree humane and attentive to the English lady, who suffered 
most fearfully, and for whom he performedmany little offices with 
a tenderness and dehcacj which seemed to prove real goodness of 
heart. Indeed, his general manners and conversation were not 
only pleasing, but even interesting ; and I struggled to believe his 
insensibility respecting the Dane philosophical fortitude. For 
though the Dane was now quite sober, his character oozed out of 
him at every pore. And after dinner, when he was again flushed 
with wine, every quarter of an hour or perhaps oftener he would 
ahont out to the Swede, "Ho! Jfobility, go — do such a thing! 
Mr. Nobility I — tell the (fentlemen such a story, and So forth," 
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witli im insolence wliich miiat have eiirfti?d disgnst and detestation, 
if hia vulgar runta on tie sacred rightH of equality, joined to hia 
wild hiivoc of general grammar, no less than of the EnijliBh lan- 
guage, had not rendered it bo irresistibly liiughable. 

At four o'clock I observed awilddndcBwimming on the waves, a 
single solitary wild duck. It ia not easy to conceive how interest- 
ing a thing it looked in that round objectlees desert of waters. I 
had associated such a feeling of immensity with the ocean, that I 
felt exceedingly disappointed, when 1 was out of eight of all land, 
at the narrowncBB and netimegs, as it were, of the circle of the 
horizon. So little are images capable of satisfying the obecore 
feelings connected with words. In the evening the eaile were 
lowered, leat we should run foul of the land, which can be seen only 
at a small distance. And at four o'clock, on Tuesday morning, I 
was awakened by the cry of land ! land 1 It was an ugly island 
rock at a distance oa our left, called Heiligeland, well known to 
many passengers from Yarmouth to Hamburg, who have been 
obliged by stormy weather to pass weeks and weeks in weaty cap- 
tivity on it, stripped of all their money by the exorbitant demands 
of the wretcies who inhabit it. So at least the sailors informed 
me. About nine o'clock we saw the main laud, which seemed 
Bcarcely able to hold its head above water, low, flat, and dreary, 
with light-houses and land-marks which seemed to give a character 
and language to the drewTuess. We entered the mouth of the 
Ellio, passing Neu-werk; though as yet the right bank only of the 
river waa visible to us. On this I saw a church, and thanked God 
for my safe voyage, not without aflectionate thoughts of those I 
had left in England. At eleven o'clock on the same morning we 
arrived at Cuxhaven, the ship dropped anchoi-, and the boat was 
hoisted out to carry the Hanoverian and a few others on shore. 
The captain agreed to take us, who remained, to Hamburg for 
ten guineas, to which the Dane contributed so largely, that the 
other passengers paid but half a guinea each. Accordingly we 
hauled anchor, and passed gently np the river. At Cuxhaven both 
sides of the river may be seen in clear weather; we could now see 
the right ba»k only. We passed a multitude of English traders 
that had been waiting many weeks for a wind. In a short time 
both banks became visible, both flat and evidencing the labour of 
human hands by their extreme neatness. On the left bank I saw 
a church or two in the distance ; on the right bank we passed by 
steeple and windmill and cottage, and windmill and single house, 
windmill and windmill, and neat single house, and steeple. I^ese 
were the objects and in the snccesaion. The abores wepj very 
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gr>3eii and planted with trees not inplceantly, Thirty-five 
from Ciuthavon the night camo on hr, luad as the navigati 
the Elbe ia perilous, we dropped an'ihor. 

Over what place, thought I, does the moon hang to yow eye. my 
deareat friend p To me it hung over the left hanfc of the Elbe. 
Close above the mooa was a huge volume of deep black cloud, 
while a very thiu fillet crossed the middle of the orb, b.b narrow 
and thin and black as a. ribbon of crape. The long trembling 
road of moonlight, which lay on the water and reached to the stem 
of our vessel, glimmered dimly and obscurely. We Haw two or 
three' lights from the right bank, probably from bed-rooms, I 
felt the striking contrast between the silence of this majestio 
stream, whose banks are populous with men and women and 
children, and flocks and herds — between the silence by night of 
this peopled river, and the ceaseless noise, and uproar, and loud 
agitations of the desolate solitude of the ocean. The passengers 
below had all retired to their beds ; and I felt the interest of this 
quiet scene the moi-e deeply from the circnmstajice of having just 
quitted them. For the Prussian had during the whole of the 
evening displayed all his talents to captivate the Dane, who had 
admitted him into the train of his dependents. The young English- 
man continued to interpret the Prusaian'a jokes to mo. They 
wei'e all without exception profane and abominable, but some suffi- 
ciently witty, and a few incidents, which he related in his own 
person, were valuable as illustrating the manners of the countries 
in which they had taken place. 

Five o'clock on Wednesday morning we baided the anchor, but 
were soon obliged to drop it again in consequence of a thick fog, 
which our captain feared would continue the whole day ; but about 
nine it cleared off, and we saOed slowly along, close by the shore 
of a very beautiful island, forty miles from Cnxhaven, the wind 
continuing slack. This holme or island is about a nule and a half 
in length, wedge-shaped, well wooded, with glades of the HveHest 
green, and rendered more interesting by the remarkably neat farm- 
house on it. It seemed made for retirement without soUtude — a 
place that would allure one's friends while it precluded the imper- 
tinent calls of mere visitors. The shores of the Elbe now became 
more beautiful, with rich meadows and trees running like a low 
wall along the river's edge, and peering orer them, neat houses 
and (esi>eci!illy on the right bank) a profusion of steeple-spirea, 
whitu, black, or red. An instinctive taste teaches men to biiild 
their churches in flat countries with spire-steeples, which as they 
Momot be referred to any other object, point as with silent fingei 
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to the skj and stars, and sometiinBa, when tlicj refiect the bi-azcn 
light of !i rich tliough rainy sun-set, appear liVe a pyramid of 
flame burning heaven-ward. I remember once, and once only, to 
huve seen a spire in a narrow valley of a mountainous country. 
The effect was not only mean but ludicrous, and reminded me 
against my will of an BxtingTMsker ; tlie close neighbourhood of 
the high mountain, at the foot of which it stood, had socompletelv 
dwarfed it, and deprived it of all connection with the sky or clouds, 
forty-six Buglish miles from Ouxhaven, and sixteen from HJun- 
burg, the Danish village Tcder omamentB the left bank with its 
bla*;k steeple, and close by it the wild and pastoral hamlet of 
Schulau. Hitherto both the light and left bank, gi'een to the 
very brink, and level with the river, resembled the shores of a 
park canal. The trees and houses were alike low, sometimes the 
low trees overtopping the yet lower houses, sometimes the low 
houses rising above the yet lower trees. But at Schulau the left 
bani rises at once forty or fifty feet, and stares on the river with 
its perpendicular fofade of sand, thinly patched with tufts of 
green. The Elbe continued to present a more and tr-ore lively 
Bpectacle from the multitude of fishing boats and the floi.^s of sea 
gulls wheeUng round them, the clamorous rivals and companions 
of the fishermen ; till we came to Blankaneas, a moat interesting 
village scattered amid scattered trees, over three hills in three 
divisions. Each of the three hills stares upon the river, with faces 
of bare Band, with which the boats with their bare poles, standing 
in files along the banks, made a sort of fantastic harmony. Between 
each fa^e hes a green and woody dell, each deeper than the 
Other. In ahort it is a large village made up of individual cottages, 
each cottage in the centre of its own little wood or orchard, and 
each with its own separate path : a village with a labyrinth of 
paths, or rather a neighbimrlwod of houses ! It is inhabited by 
fishermen and boat-makers, the Blankanese boats being in great 
request thi-ough the whole navigation of the Elbe. Here fii-at we 
saw the spires of Hamburg, and from hence as far as Altona the 
left bank of the Elbe is uncommonly pleasing, considered as the 
ricinity of an industrious and republican city — in that style of 
beauty, or rathw pvettinesa, that might tempt the citizen into the 
country, and yet gratify the taste which he had acquired in the 
town. Snmmer-honsea and Chinese show-work aj-e everywhere 
scattei'ed along the high and green hanks ; the boai-ds of the farm- 
houses left unplastered and gaily painted with green and yellow; 
and soai-cely a ti-eenot cut into shapes and made to remind % 
human being of his own jiower and intellig>!nco instead of 1 
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wisdom of nature. Still, however, theae aj-e links of coiinpction 
bwween town and country, and far better than the affectation oi 
tastes and enjoyments for which men's habits have dioquaJified 
ihem. Pass them by on Saturdnys and Simdaya with the burghers 
of Hamburg smoking their pipes, the women and children feasting 
in the aleOYes of boi and yew, and it becomes a nature of ita o 
On Wedneaday, fonr o'clock, we left the veasel, and passing t 
trouble through the huge masses of shipping that seemed to choke 
tiie wide Elbe from Altona npward, we were at length landed at 
- the Boom House, Hamburg. 



LETTER n. (To a Lady.) 

Ratzebuko. 
Meitte liebe Freundin'o. 

See how natural the German evmes front me, though I have 
not yet been six weeks in the country! — -almost as fluently a 
English from my neighbour the Amtsschreiber (or public secre- 
tary) who BO often as we meet, though it should be half a dozen 
times in the same day, nerer fails to greet me with — " * * ddam 
your phot unt eyes, my dearest Englander 1 vhee goes it 1" — which is 
certainly a proof of great generosity on his part, these words 
being his whole stock of English. I had, however, a better reason 
than the desire of displaying my proficiency : for I wished to put 
yon in good hnmour with a language, from the a«quii'ement of 
which I have promised myself much edification and the means 
too of communicating a, new pleasure to you and your sister, 
djiring our winter readinga. And how can I do this better than 
by pointing ont its gallant attention to the ladies P Our English 
affix, ess, is, I helieve, confined either to words dei'ived from the 
Jjatin, OB actress, directress, ic, or from, the French, aa mistress, 
duclieas, and the like. But the Geiman, inn, enables ua to desig- 
nate the sex in every poasible relation of life. Thus the Amt- 
mann'a lady is the Frau Amtmannmn — the secretaiys wife (by- 
the-by the handsomest woman I have yet seen in Germany) is 
die ^eriiebstfi Fiuu Amts6c]ireiheriiiii--the colonel's lady, die 
Fran Obriatrnm or Coloneliinii — and even the parson's wife, die 
fran pastortnn. But I am especially pleased with their ,/reundmTi, 
which, unlike the arnica of the Romana, ia seldoni used hut in its 
best wid purest aense. Now, I know, it wiU be said, that a fi-ien J 
is already something more than a friend, when a man feeln aa 
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anxiety to erpresa to himself tliat this friend ie a fnmale ; but 
thia I deny — in that aenso at leaat in which the objection will be 
mada. I would hazard the impeachment of heresy, rather than 
abandou my belief that there is a aei in our souls as well oa in 
their periahable garments; and he who does not fed it, never 
truly loved a aister— nay, is not capable even of loving a wife oa 
ehe deserves to be loved, if she indeed be worthy of that holy 

Now I know, my gentle friend, what you are murmuriug to 
yourself —" This ia so like himl running away after the flrat 
bubble, that chance has blown off from the siixfa^je of his faneyj 
when one is anxious to learn where he is and what he has seen." 
Well then I that I am aettled at Batzeburg, with my motirea 
and the particulars of my jom-ney hither, — — will inform you. 
My first letter to him, with which doubtless Le has edified your 
whole fireside, left me safely landed at Hamburg on the Elbe 
Stairs, at the Boom House. WliUe standing on the stairs, I was 
amused hy the contents of the passage boat which crosses the 
river once or twice a day from Hamburg to Haarbui^, It was 
stowed close with all people of all nations, in all sorts of dresses ; 
the men all with pipes in their mouths, and these pipes of all 
shapea and fancies — straight and wi'eathed. simple and complex, 
long and short, cane, clay, porcelain, wood, tin, silver, and ivory; 
most of them with silver chains and silver bowl-covers. Pipes 
and boots are the first universal characteristic of the male Ham- 
burgers that would strike the eye of a raw traveller. But I forget 
my promise of journalizing as much as possible. — ^ITherofore, 
Sspir. 19(/t, Afternoon. My companion who, you recollect, speaks 
the French language with unusual propriety, had formed a kind 
of coniidentjal acquaintance with the emigrant, who appeared to 
be a man of sense, and whose manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman. He seemed about fifty or rather more. Whatever 
is unpleasant in French manners from excess in the degree, had 
been softened down by age or affliction ; and all that ia delightfnl 
in the kind, alacrity and dehcacy in little attentions, 4c. remained, 
and without bustle, gesticulation, or disproportionate eagemess. 
His demeanour exhibited the minute philanthropy of a polished 
Frenchman, tempered by the aobricty of the English character 
disunited from its reserve. There is something strangely attrac- 
tive in the character of a gentleman, when yon apply tiie word 
emphatically, and yet in that sense of the term which it ia mors 
easy to fed than to define. It neither includes the possession of 
high moral excellence, nor of necessityeveu the omajnental graoea 
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I littve now in my mind's eye a pei-aon whose 
would BCai-celj Htand scrutiny evfin in the court of honour. 
leaa in that o{ conscience { and his manners, if nicely 
would of the two excite an idea of awkwardnesa rather than of 
elegance : and yet every one who conversed with him felt and ac- 
knowledged the gentlemtn. The secret of the matter, I believe to 
be this — we feel the gentlemanly character present to na, when- 
evei' under all the circumstances of social intercourse, the trivinl 
not less than the important, through the whole detail of his 
manners aiid deportment, and with the ease of a habit, a pereon 
shows respect to others in such a way as at the same time implies 
in his own feelings an habitual and assured anticipation of reci- 
procal respect from them to himself. In short, the gerMemavJy 
character arises out of the feeling of equality acting as a habit, 
yet flexible to the varieties of rani, and modified without being 
disturbed or supei-seded by them. This description will perhaps 
esplain to you the ground of one of your own remarks, as I waa 
Einglishing to you the interesting dialogue concerning the eansea 
of the corruption of eloquence, " What perfect gentlemen these 
old Romans must have been ! I was impressed, I remember, with 
the same feeling at the time I was reading a translation of Gicero'e 
philoaophiciil dialogues and of his epistolary correspondencB: 
while in Pliny's letters I seemed to have a different feeling — he 
gave me the notion of a very fine gentleman."— Yon nttered the 
words as if yon had felt that the adjunct bad injured the sub- 
stance and the increased degree altered the kind. Phny waa the 
courtier of an absolute monarch— Cicero an aristocratic republican, 
Tor this reason the character of gentleman, in the sense to which 
I have confined it, ia frequent in England, rare in Prance, and 
found, where it is found, in !^e or the latest period of manhood ; 
while in Germany the character is almost unknown. But the 
proper antipode of a gentleman is to be sought for among the 
Anglo-American democrats. 

X owe this digression, as an act of justice, to this amiable 
Frenchman, and of humiliation for myself. For in a little con- 
troversy between us on the subject of French poetry, he niade me 
feel my own ill behaviom" by the silent reproof of contrast, and 
when I afterwards apologized to him for the warmth of my lan- 
guage, he answered me with a cheerful expression of surprise, 
and an immediate compliment, which a gentleman might both 
mi^e with dignity and receive with pleasure. I was pleased, 
therefore, to find it agreed on that we should, if x>OBsiblc, take up 

r quvi^ra in the same house, My friend went with him ia 
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search of an hote, and I to deliver my letters of i 

I walked onwarda at a brisk pace, erJiTeaed not bo mueli by 
anything I actually eaw, aa by the oonEnaed aenae that I was for 
the first time in ray life on the eoidinent of our planet. I seemed 
to myaelf like a liberated bird that had been hatched in an aviaiy, 
who now after hia firat soar of freedom poieea himself In the upper 
air. Very naturally I begaji to wonder at all things, some for 
being so like and aomo for being bo nnlike the things in England 
— Dutch women with large umbrella hats shooting out half a yard 
before them, with a prodigal plumpness of petticoat behind — the 
women of Hamburg with capa plaited on the caul with ailyer or 
gold, or both, bordered round with stiffened la«e, whicb. stood out 
before their eyes, but not lower, bo that the eyes sparkled through 
it — the Hanoverian women with the fore part of the head bare, 
then a stifT lace standing up like a wall perpendicular on the cup, 
and the cap behind tailed with an enormona quantity of ribbon 
which hes or tosaes on the back : 



■ The ladies all in English dresBes, all rouged, and all with bad 

UH^th : which you notice inatantly from their contrast to the 
almoat anitnal, loo glossy mother-of-pearl whiteness and the regu- 
larity of the teeth of ttie laughing, loud-talking countrywomen 
and servant gii'ls, who with their clean white stockings, and with 
alippera without heel -quarters, tripped along the dirty streets, as 
if they were secnred by a charm from the dirt : with a lightness 
too, which surprised me, who had always considered it as one of 
the annoyances of sleeping in an inn that I had to olatt«r up- 
stairs in a pair of them. The streets narrow; to my English 
nose sufficiently offensive, and eiplaining at first sight the uni- 
Tersal use of boots ; without any appropriate path for the foot- 
pasaengera; the gable ends of the houses all towards the street, 
some ia the ordinary triangular form and enMre aa the botanistB 
say, bnt the greater number notched and scolloped with more than 
Chinese groteaqueness. Above all, I was struck with the profusion 
of windows, so large and so many, that the houses look all glass. 
Mr. Fitt'a window tar, with its pretty little addittondU sprouting 
out from it like young toadlets on the back of a Surinam toad, 
would certainly improve the appearance of the Hamburg houses, 
which have a alight summer look, not in keeping with their Bize, 
incongruoaa with the climate, and precluding that feeling of re- 
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brement and Belf-oontent, which one wisliea to a&Bociatc with a 
house in a noisy city. But a conflagration would, I fear, be the 
previous requisite to the production of any architectural beauty 
in Hambnrg: for veiTly it is a filthy town. I moved on and 
crossed a multitude of uglj bridgea, with hnge black deformities 
of water wheels cloae by them. The water intersecta the city 
everywhere, and would have furnished to the genius of Italy the 
(■apabilities of all that is most beautiful and magnificent in arehi- 
tecture. It might have been the rival of Tenice, and it is huddle 
and ugliness, stench and st^nation. The Jungfer Stwg, (i.e., 
Toung Ladies' Walk) to which my letters directed me, made an 
exception. It is a wait or promenade planted with treble rows of 
elm-trees, which being yearly pruned and ci-opped, remain slim 
and dwarf -like. Thia walk occupies one side of a square piece of 
water, with many swans on it perfectly tame, and moving among 
the swans showy pleasure boats with ladies in them, rowed by 
their husbands or lovers. ********** 

(Some paragraplis have been here omAtted.) 
* * thus embarrassed by sad and solemn politeness atiU more 
than by brokeai English, it sounded like the voice of an old friend 
when I heard the emigrant's servant inquiring after me. He had 
come for the purpose of guiding me to our hotel Through 
atreets and streets I pressed on as happy as a child, and, I doubt 
not, with a childish expression of wonderment in my busy eyes, 
amused by the wicker waggons with moveable benches across 
them, one behind the other (these were the hackney coaches); 
amused by the eign-boarda of the shops, on which all the artielea 
sold within are painted, and that too very exactly, though in a 
grotesque confusion (a useful eubstitute for language in this 
great mart of nations) amused with the incessant tinkling of the 
shop and house door bells, the bell hanging over each door and 
struck with a small iron rod at every entrance and exit; — and 
finally, amused by looking in at the windows as I passed along ; 
the ladies and gentlemen drinking coffee or playing cards, and 
the gentlemen aU smoking. I wished myself a painter, that 1 
might have sent you a sketch of one of the card parties. The 
long pipe of one gentleman rested on the table, its bowl half a 
yard from his moutli, fuming Uke a censer by the fish pool — the 
other gentleman, who was dealing the cards, and of course had 
both hands employed, held his pipe in his teeth, which hanging 
down between his knees, smoked beside his imkles. Hogarth 
himself never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of attitude 
and physiognomy, than this effort occasioned ; nor was thera 
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wantiug beside it one of those beautiful female faceu wlucb tlia 
lame Hogarth., in whom the Batiriat never entinguislied that love 
at beauty which belonged to him as a poet, so often and bo gladly 
LOtroducea as the central figure in a crowd of Itumoroue deformi- 
ties, which figure (auch ia tlie power of true genius !) neither actsg 
nor ia meant to act aa a contrast; hut diffuaea through all, and 
over each of the gi'oup, a, apirit of reconriliation and human kind- 
nesa ; and even when the attention is no longer consciouslj 
directed to the cause o£ this feeling, still hlenda its tenderness 
with our laughter : and thus prevents the inHtructive merriment 
at the whims of nature or the foibles or humours of our f eUow-raea 
from degenerating into the heart-poiaou of contempt or hatred. 

Our hotel Die W3de Man (the sign of which, was no bad likeuesa 
of the landlord, who had engrafted on a very grim face a restless 
grin, that was at every man's service, and which indeed, like an 
actor rehe:Lreing to himself, he kept playing in expectation of an 
occasion for it) — neither oar hotel, I aay, nor its landlord were of 
the genteelest class. But it has one great advantage for a stranger, 
by being in tbe market-place, and the next neighbour of the hugn 
church of St. Nicholas : a church with ahops and housea bnilt up 
against it, ont of which wens and learts its high mossy ateeplf 
rises, i\ecklated near the top with a round of large gilt iDalls. A 
better pole-star could scarcely be desired. Long shall I retain 
tlie impression made on my mind by the awful echo, so loud and 
long and tremulous, of the deep-toned dock within this church, 
which awoke me at two in the morning from a distreasful dream, 
occasioned, I believe, by the feather bed, which is used here in- 
stead of bed clothes. I will rather carry my blanket about with 
me like a wild Indian, than submit to this abominable custom. 
Our emigrant acquaintance was, we found, an intimate friend of 
the celebrated Abbe de Lisle : and from the large fortune which 
he possessed under the monarchy, had rescued sufficient not only 
for independence, but for respectability. He had offended soma 
of his fellow-emigrants in London, whom he had obliged with 
oonsidoi'able sums, by a refusal to make further advances, and in 
consequence of theii" intrigues bad received an order to quit the 
kingdom. I thought it one proof of hia innocence, that he attached 
no blame either to the alien act, or to the minister who had 
exerted it against him; and a still greater, that he spoke of 
London with rapture, and of hia favourite niece, who had manied 
and settled in England, with aJl the fervour and all the pride of a 
fond parent A man sent by f 'rce out of s. country, obliged to 
•ell out of the stocks at a great loe^ and wiled from those pic* 
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lures and that style of society whiyb liuLit luid rendured 
to bis happiness, whose predominaiit feelings were yet a!! of a 
private nature, reaentment for friendship outraged, aaid anguish 
for domestic affectiona interrupted—such a man, I think, I coold 
dare warrant goiltleaa of e^onage in any service, most of all in 
that of tlie present French Directory. He spoko with ecstasy of 
Fiiris under the monarchy : and yet the particular facta, which 
made up his description, left as deep a conviction on my niiad, of 
French worthleesuess, as his own tale had dune of emigrant in< 
gratitude. Since my arrival in Germany 1 have not met a single 
person, even among those who ahhor the Revolution, that apoke 
with favour, or even charity, of the Fi'ench emigrants. Though 
the helief of their influence in the origination of this disastrous 
war (from the hon'ora of which North Giermany deems itaeU 
only reprieved, not secured), may have some share in the general 
aversion with which they are regarded ; yet I am deeply persuaded 
that the far greater part ia owing to their own profligacy, to their 
treachery and hard-heartedness to each other, and the domestic 
misery or corrupt principles which so many of them have canied 
into the families of their protectors. My heart dilated with 
honest pride, as I recalled to mind the stem yet amiable chai'actera 
of the English patriots, who sought refuge on the Continent at 
the Restoration ! Oh let not our civil war under the first Charlea 
be paralleled with the French revolution ! In the former, the 
chalice ovci'flowed from eiceas of piinciple ; in the latter, from 
the fermentation of the di-ega! The former was a civD war 
between the virtues andvii-tucius pr^ttdices of the two parties; 
the latter between the vices. The Venetian glass of the French 
monarchy shivered and flew asunder with the working of a double 
poison, 

Sept. 2Qth. I was introduced to Mr. Klopstock, the brother of 
the poet, who again introduced me to Professor Ebeliug, an in- 
teUigent and lively man, though deaf ; ao deaf, indeed, thut it was 
a painful effort to talk with him, aa we vptq ohligod to drop all 
our pearls into a huge ear-trumpet. From this courteuns and 
kind-hearted man of letters (I hope the German litei-ati in general 
may resemble this first specimen) I heard a tolerable Italian pirn, 
and an interesting anecdote. "When Buonapai-te was in Italy, 
having been irritated by some instance of perfidy, he said in a 
loud and vehement tone, in a public company — " 'tis a true pro- 
verb, gli Italiani tutti ladroni (Le. the Italiani all plunderere). A 
lady had the courage to reply, " Non tutti : ma buona parte " {not 
lUl, but a good paH, or Biiona^arte). This, 1 confess, sounded tc 
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thoHgb a false nature. Still tliej excit* the minds of the spec- 
tators to active thought, to a striving after ideal excellence. The 
soul is not stupefied into mere aeneations, by a worthless sym- 
pathy with our own ordinary Bufferings, or an empty uuriosity 
for the Burprising, undignified by the language or the aituatioiiB 
which awe and delight the imagination. What (I would ask of 
the crowd, that press forward to the pantomimic tragedies and 
weeping comedies of Kotzebue and hia imitators) — what are yoa 
seeking P la it comedy P But in the comedy of Shakespeare and 
Moliere the more accurate my knowledge, and the more pro- 
foundly I think, the greater is the satisfaction that mingles with 
my laughter. For though the qualities which these writers pour- 
tray are ludicrous indeed, either from the kind or the excess, and 
exquisitely ludicrous, yet are they the natural growth of the 
liuman mind, and such as, with more or leas change in the 
drapery, I can apply to my own heart, or at least to whole clnBses 
of my fellow-creatnns. How often are not the moralist and the 
metaphymcian obliged for the happiest illustratione of general 
truths and the sabordinate laws of human thought and action, to 
quotations not only from the tragic characters, but equally from 
the Jaques, Palstaff, and even from the foola and clowns of Shake- 
speare, or from the Miser, Hypochondriast, and Hypocrite of 
Moliere ! Say not that I am recommending abatraetions : for 
these class-characteristics, which constitute the instructivenesB of 
a character, ore so modified and particularised in each peraon of 
the Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite more dis- 
tinctly that sense of individuality which belongs to real esiatenoe. 
Paradoxical as it may Bomid, one of the essential properties of 
geometry is not less esHential to dramatia excellence, and (if I 
may mention his name without pedantry to a lady] Aristotle has 
accordingly required cif the poet an involution of the nniversaJ in 
the individual The chief differences are, that in geometry it is 
the universal truth itself which is uppermost in the conscious- 
ness, in poetry the individual form in which the Truth is clothed. 
With the ancients, and not less with the elder dramatists of £n^ 
land and France, both comedy and tragedy were considered aa 
kinds of poetry. They neither Bought in comedy to make us 
laugh merely, much leas to make us laugh by wiy faces, accidents 
of jargon, slang phrases for the day, or the clothing of ci 
place morals in metaphors drawn from the shops c 
occupations of their characters; nor did they ooi 
tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the spectators, by repre- 
senting before th->m faC'similea of their own mciin solves in all 
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tiuut esiating nieaimeBs, or to work on their eluggisli HympatJiias 
by a pathos not a whit more respectable t^linn tte maudlin, tears of 
dnmkeiuieas. Their tragic scenes were meant to affect ns indeed^ 
but within the bounds of pleasure, and in union with tho activity 
both of our understanding and imagination. They wished to 
transport the mind to a sense of its possible grealsieae, and to 
implant the germs of that greatness during the temporary 
obliyion of the worthless " thing we are," and of the peculiar 
state in which each man happens to be ; suspending our indivi- 
dual recollections and l ullin g them to sleep amid the miteic of 
nobler thoughts. 

Hold! (Mefchinka I hear the spokesman of the crowd reply, and 
we will listen to him. I am the plaintiff, and be lie the defendant.) 

Dbfendant. Hold! are not oiu- modem sentimental playa 
fiUed witli the best Christian morality ? 

Plaintipf. Tea! just as much of it, and just that part of it, 
which you can eKcrdso without a single Ohriatian yirtne — with- 
out a single sacrifice that is really painful to you l^ust as much 
a,s flatters you, sends you away pleased with your own hearts, and 
quite reconciled to your vices, which can never be thought very ill 
of, when they keep such good company, and walk hand in hand 
with, so much compassion and generosity ; adidation so loathsome, 
that you would spit in the man's face who dared offer it t4J yon in a 
private company ; nnlcBs yon intei'preted it as insulting irony, yon 
appropriate witi infinite satisfaction, when you share the garliage 
with the whole stye, and goblile it out of a common trough. No 
Caisar must pace your boards — ^no Antony, no royal Dane, no 
Orestes, no Andromache 1 

D. No ; or as few of them as possible. What has a plain 
citizen of London, or Hamburg, to do with your kings and queens, 
and your old sohool-boy Pagan heroes P Besides, everybody knows 
the storks .- and what curiosity can we feel 

P. What, Sir, not for the manner ? not for the delightful 
language of the poet P not for the situations, the action and reac- 
tion of the passions P 

D. You are liasty, Sir: the only curiosity we feel is in tha 
Btory : and how can we be anxious concerning the end of a play, 
or be surprised by it, when we know how it will turn out P 

P. Tour pardon for having interrupted you ! we now under- 
stand each other. Ton seek, then, in a tragedy, which wise men 
of old held ior the highest effort of human genius, the same gra- 
■ ' " cation as that you rudnvti from a new novel, the last G erni 
nance, and other dainties of the day, which can be enjoyed I 
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once. If yon cany these feelings to tlie aiater art of FiUDtine, 
Miuliaol Angelo'a SUUhq Chapel, and the Scripture Oallfiy of 
Baphacl. can exjiect no fuTOur from yoii. You know all abotit 
t/iern beforehaTid ; nnd are, doubHesB, more familiar with the sab- 
jects of those paintings than with the tragic tales of the historic or 
heroic ages. There is a conBistency, therefore, in yonr preference 
of oontemporaiy n ritera : for the great men of former times, those 
at leaet who were deemed great by our aneestora, sought so littla 
to gratify ikU kind of curiosity, that they seemed to have re- 
gai-ded the story in a not much higher light than the painter re- 
gards b ia canvas ; as that on, not by, which they were to display 
their appropriate excellence. No worlc, resembling a tale or 
romance, can well show leas variety of invention in the incidenta, 
or less aniietj in weaving them together, than the Don Quixote of 
Cerrantes. Ita admirera feel the disposition to go hack and re- 
penise some preceding chapter at least ten times for once tha.t 
they find any eagemesa to hurry forwards : or open the book on 
those parts which they best recoUect, even as we viait those 
friends ofteneat whom we love most, and with whoso charautera 
and actions we are the most intimately acquainted. In the divine 
Arioato (as his countrymen call this, their darling poet) I 
question whether there be a single tak of hia own invention, or 
the elements of which were not familiar to the readers of " old 
romance." I will pass by the ancient Greeks, who thoaght it 
even necessary to the fable of a tragedy that its substanoe 
should be previously known. That there had been at least fifty 
tragedies with the same title, would be one of the motives whioh 
idetei-mined Sophocles and Euripides in the choice of "Eloctra" 
as a subject. But Milton 

D. Aye, Milton, indeed ! but do not Dr, Johnson, and otlier 
great men, tell its, that nobody now reads Milton but as a task ? 

P. So much the worse for them of whom this can be truly 
said ! But why then do you pretend to admire Shakespeare P 
The greater part, if not all, of his dramas were, aa far as the 
names and the main incidents are concerned, already stock playa. 
All the stories, at least, on which they are bmlt, pre-existed in 
the chronicles, ballads, or translations of contemporary or pre- 
ceding Enghsh writers. Why, I repeat, do you pretend to admire 
Shakespeare P Is it, perhaps, that you only pretend to admire 
him? However as, once for all, you have dismissed the well- 
tnown events and personages of history, or the epic muse, what 
nave you taken in their stead P Whom has yonr tragii. mnse 
utned with her bowl and dafeor F the sentimental muse 1 should 
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luve said, whom you have seated in the throne of tragedy P Wh.it 
heroea has she reared on her buskins ? 

D, '. our good friends and nest-door neighbcui's — honest 
tradesmen, valiant tars, high-spirited half-pay officers, philan- 
thropic Jews, virtuoua courtezaiia, tender-hearted hraziers, and 
aentunental rat-catohera ! (a little bluff or so, but all our very 
generous, tendei--hearted characters are a little rude or misan- 
thropic, and all our miaaiitln'opes very tender-heaj-ted.) 

P. Bat I pray you, friend, m what actions, gi-eat or interesting, 
can such men be engaged ? 

D. They give away a great deal of money ; find rich dowries 
for young men and maidens who have all other good quahties ; 
they hrow-beat lords, baronets, and justices of the x>eac« (for they 
are as hold as Hector I)— they rescue stage-coaches at the iustant 
they are falling down precipices; carry away infants in the sight 
of opposing armies; and some of our performers act a muscular 
able-bodied Tna.n to such perfection, that our drajuatic poets, who 
always have the actors in their eye, seldom fail to make their 
favourite male chanieter as strong as Samson, And then they 
take such prodigious leaps ! ! And what is done on the stage is 
more striking even than what is acted. T once remember such a 
deafening exploaiou, that I could Dot he^' a word of the play for 
htilf an act after it : and a little real gunpowder baing set fire to 
at the eiame time, and smelt by all the spectators, the naturalceas 
of the scene was quite astonishing 1 

P, Bnt how can yon connect with such men and such actions 
that dependence of thousands on the fate of one, which gives so 
lofty an interest to the personages of Shakespeare and the Greek 
tragedians ? How can you connect with them that sublimcst of 
all feelings, the power of destiny and the controlling might of 
heaven, which seems to elevate the charact«ra which sink beneath 
its irresistible blow F 

D, O mere fancies I We seek and find on the present stage our 
own wants and passions, our own vexations, losses, and embar- 
rassments. 

P. It is your own poor pettifogging nature, then, which yon 
desire to have represented before you, not human nature iu its 
height and vigour P Bat surely you might find the former, with 
aU its joys and sorrows, more conveniently in your own houses 
and parishes P 

D. True ! hut here comes a difference. Fortune is blind, but 
the poet has his eyes open, uiid is. besides, as cuiuplaisaut 
aa fortune la cain-icious. "He nuUi'M evcrylhing tiu-n 
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aaUy aa wa wjuld wish it. He gratifies ns by representing thtise 
us hiiteEiil or ixratemptiliie -whom we hate and wish, to deapiae. 

P. {AiiAe.) That is, lie gratifiea youi' en^y by libelling your 
siiperiora, 

D. He makea all those precise moraliatB, who affent to be better 
tlian their neighbouiTJ, turn out at last alqeot hypociites, traitors, 
and hard-heai'ted villains ; and your men ff spirit, who take their 
girl and their glaaa with equal freedom, prove the tnie men of 
honour, a:id (that no part of the andience may remain unsatisfied) 
reform in the last scene, and leave no doubt on the minda of the 
ladies that they will make moat faithfnl and excellent husbands i 
though it doea seem a pity, that they should be obliged to get rid 
of qualities whiuh had made them so interesting! Besides, the 
poor become rich aU at once ; and in the fi"nl matrimonial choice 
the opulent and high-born themselves are made to confeaa, that 
VIETUli le THE ONLY TEUB NOBILITY, AND THAT A LOVBIY 
WOMAN IS A DOWRY OP HBKSBLP ! ! 

p. Escellent ! But you have forgotten thoae brilliant flashes 
of loyalty, those patriotic praises of the King mid Old England, 
which, especially if conveyed in a metaphor from the ship or the 
shop, BO often solicit and yo nnf silinglj rective the public plaudit ! 
I give your prudence credit for the omission. For the whole 
system of your drama is a moral and intellectual Jacobiidam of 
the moat dangerous kind, and those common-place rants of loyalty 
are no better than hypocrisy in your playwrighta, and jour own 
sympathy with them a groaa self-delusion. For the whole secret 
of dramatic popularity coL-sists with jou, in the confusion and 
aubveraion of the natural order of things, their causes and their 
effects; in the excitement of surprise, by representing the qualitieB 
of liberality, refined feeling, and a nice sense of honour (those 
things rather, which pass among you for auch) in persona and in 
classes of hfe whore csperience teaehea us least tr. expect them ; 
and in rewarding with the sympathies that are tha dues of virtue 
those criminals whom law, reaaon, and religion, have excom- 
municated from our esteem ! 

And now, good-night ! Truly I might have written this last 
sheet without having gone to Germany, but I fancied myself 
talking to you by your own fire-side ; and cim you think it a small 
pleasure to me to forget, now and then, that I am not there? 
Besides, you and my otter good friends have made up your minds 
to me aa I am, and from whatever place 1 write you will expeot 
that part of my " Travels " will consist of tbn e 
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LETTER III. 



BATZEBUIta. 



ITo little fish thrown back again into the wat^r, no fly 
priHonsd from a, child's haad. could moi'e buayantly ci^oj its 
element, than 1 this clean and peaceful house, with this lorety 
view of the town, groves, and lake of Rataeburg, from the window 
at which I am wiiting. Mj Bpirits certainly, and my health, I 
fancied, were beginning to sink under the noiae, dirt, and un- 
wholesome air of our Hamburg hotel I left it on Sunday, 
Sepit. 23rd, with a letter of introduction from the poet Klopstoek 
to the Amtmann of Ratzeburg. The Amlnumn received me with 
kindness, and introduced me to the worthy pastor, who agreed to 
board and lodge me for any length of time not less tbn.n a month. 
The vehicle, in which I took my place, was considerably larger 
than an Bnglisff stage-coach, to which it bore much the same 
proportion and mde resemblance that an elephant's ear does to 
the human. Its top was composed of naked boards of different 
colours, and seemiug to have been parts of different wainscots. 
Instead of windows there were leathern curtains with a little eye 
of glass in each ; they perfectly answered the purpose of keeping 
out the prospect and letting in the cold. I could observe little, 
therefore, but the inns and farm-houses at which we stopped. 
Thej were all alike, except in aiie ; one great room, iikt a bam, 
with a hay-loft over it, the straw and hay dangling in tnfta 
through the boards which formed the ceiling of the room, sjid 
the floor of the loft. From this room, which is paved like a street, 
sometimes one, sometimes two, smaller ones are enclosed at one 
end. These are commonly floored. In the large room the cattle, 
pigs, poultry, men, women, and children, live in amicable com- 
munity : yet there was an appearance of cleanliness and rustic 
comfort. One of these houses I measured. It was a hundred 
feet in length. The apartments were taken off from one comer. 
Between these and the stalls there was a small interspace, and 
here the breadth was forty-eight feet, but thirty-two where the 
stalls were ; of course, the stalls wei'e on each side eight feet in 
depth. The faces of the cows, &c., were turned towards the room; 
indeed they were in it, so that they had at least the comfort of 
seeing each other's faces. Stall-feeding is universal in this part of 
Germany, a practice concerning which the agriculturiHt and thi 
poet are likely to entertain opposite opinions — or at least, to haw 
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verj different feelings. The wood-work o£ these buildings un the 
outBide ia left tmphuBtered, aa in old houses among ae, and being 
pulnted red and green, it cuta and teeaelateH the buildings very 
gaily. From within three milea of Hamburg almost to MoUn, 
which ia thirty miles from it, the country, as far as I could see it, 
was a dead flat, only varied by woodfl. At Molln it became more 
bsautifuL I observed a amall lake nearly surrounded with groves, 
and a palace in view belonging to the king of Great Britain, and 
inhabited by the inapeotor of the forests. We wore nearly the 
aama time in travelling the thirty-five milea from Hajnburg to 
Eatzeburg aa we had been in going from Loadim to Yarmoath, 
one hundred and twenty-aii miles. 

The lake of Ratzeburg runs from south to north, about nine 
milea in length, and varying in breadth from three miles to h|iTf a 
mile. About a mile from the aouthemmost point it ia divided 
into two, of course very unequal, parte by an island, which being 
connected by a bridge and a narrow sUp of land with the one 
shore, and by another bridge of immense length with the other 
shore, forms a complete isthmna. On tbia island the town of 
Ratzeburg ia built. The pastor's house or vinarage, together 
with the Amlmimn'e, Amlsschrdber'B, and tie chnrfi, atanda near 
the summit of a luU, which slopes down to the slip of land and 
the little bridge, from which, throogh a superb mihtaiy gate, you 
step into the ialand-t^wn of Batzeburg. Thia again ia itself a 
little li'll , by ascending and descending which you arrive at the 
long bridge, and so to the other shore. The water to the south of 
the town is caUed the Little Lake, which however almost engroeaes 
the beantiea of the whole : the ahorea being just often enough 
green and bare to give the proper eflect to the magnificent groves 
which occupy the greater part of their circumference. From the 
tamings, windings, and indentations of the shore, the views vary 
almost -every ten steps, and the whole has a sort of majestic 
beanty, a feminine grandeur. At the north of the Great Lake, 
and peeping over it, I see the seven church towers of Lubeck, at 
the distance of twelve or thirteen milea, yet aa distinctly aa if 
they were not three. The only defect in the view is, that Ratze- 
burg is bnilt entirely of red bricks, and all the houses roofed with 
red tiles. To the eye, therefore, it presents a clump of briek-dnat 
red. Tet thia evening, Oot. 10th, twenty minutes past five, I sa"" 
the town perfjctly beantifnl, and Ihe whole softened down into 
complete keeping, if I may bon-ow a lerm from the painters. Tha 
aky over Ratzebnig and all the east was a pure evening blno. 
w}iile iver the west it waa covered with Lieht sandy cloada. 
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Hence a deep red light spread over the whole prospect, in nudia- 
turbed harmony with the red town, the brown-red woods, and the 
yellow-red reeda on the atirta of the laie. Two or three boats, 
with Bingle persons paddling them, floated up and down ia the 
rich light, which not only was itseU in harmony with all, but 
brought all into harm.ony. 

I should have told you that I went back to Hamburg on Thurs- 
day (Sept. 27th) to take leave of my friend, who travels south- 
ward, and returned hither on the Monday foUowiag. iVom 
Empfelde, a village half-way from Batzebtu^, I walked to Ham- [ 
burg through, deep sandy roads and a dreary flat : the soil every- 
where white, hungry, and excessively pulvei'ized ; but the approach 
to the city is pleasing. Light cool country-houses, which yoa 
can look tiirough and see the gardens behind them, with ai'bours 
BJid trellis work, and thick vegetable walls, and trees in cloisters 
and piazzas, each house with neat rails before it, and green seats ' 
within the rails. Every object, whether the growth of nature or ' 
the work of man, was neat and artiflcial. It pleased me far 
better than if the houses and gardens and pleasure-fields had ' 
been in a nobler taste ; for this nobler taste would have been mere 
apery. The busy, anxious, money-loving merchant of Hamburg 
could only have adopted, he could not have enjoyed, the simplicity 
of nature. The mind begins to love nature by imitating hnman 
conveniences in nature ; but this is a step in intellect, though a , 
low one ; and were it not so, yet all around me spoke of innocent 
enjoyment and sensitive comforts, and I entered with unscru- 
pulous sympathy into the enjoyments and comforts even of the 
busy, anxious, money-loving merchants of Hamburg. In this 
chmitable and cathohc mood I reached the vast rampartiS of the 
city. These are huge green cushions, one rising above the other, ' 
■with trees growing in the interspftcea, pledges, and symbols of a 
long peace. Of my return I have nothing worth communicating, 
except that I took extra post, which answers to posting in Bog- 
land. These north German post-chaiaes are unoovered wicker 
carta. An English dust-cart is a piece of finery, a chef iTmawre of 
mechanism, compared with them : and tho horses ! a savage 
might nse their ribs instead of his fingers for a numeration table. 
"Wherever we stopped, the postilion fed his cattle with the brown 
rye bread of which he ate himself, all breakfasting together, only 
tho horses had no gin to their water, and the postilion no water | 
to his gin. Now and henceforward for subjects of more intei'cst \ 
to you, and to the objects in search of which I left you; namely, 
the litei-ati and litti-atui'e of Gennany, 
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Belicvo me. I wallied with an impressicm of &we on mj Bpirita, 

BB W and myself accompanied Mr. Elopatock to tbe bouae ot 

h\B brother, the poet, which stands about a quarter of a mile from 
tho citj gat«. It is one of a. row of little common-place sanmier- 
liouBeH(for so they looked), with four or fiverowa of young meagre 
elm-treee before the windows, beyond wliich is a green, and than 
a dead flat interaoctod with several roada. Whatever beantj 
(thought I) may be before tbe poet's eyes at present, it must 
certainly be purely of his own creation. We waited a few 
minutes in a neat little parlour, ornamented with the figures of 
two of the Muaes and with prints, the sabjeota of which were from 
Elopetock's odes. Tbe poet entered. I was mnch disappointed 
in his countenance, and recognized in it no likeness to the bust. 
There was no comprehension in the forehead, no weight over the 
uye-brows, no expression of peculiarity, moral or intellectual, on 
the eyes, no maasivonoBB in the general countenance. He is, if 
anything, rather below the middle size. He wore very large half- 
boots which his legs filled, so f eai-fuUy were they swoUen. However, 

though neither W nor myself could discover any indications 

of sublimity or enthusiasm in bis phyaiogaomy, we were both 
eqnally impressed with hia livelinees, and hia kind and ready 
courtesy. He talked in rrench with my friend, and with difficulty 
apoke a few sentences to me in English. Hie enunciation was not 
in the least affected by tbe entire want of hia upper teeth. Tht 
conversation began on hia part by the eipression of bis raptnre at 
the surrender of the detachment of French troopa under General 
Humbei't. Their proceedings in Ireland with regard to the com- 
mittee which they had appointed, with the reat of their organizing 
ayatem, aeemed to have given the poet great entertainment. 'Ha 
then declared bis sanguine belief in Nelson's victory, and antici- 
pated ita confirmation with a keen and triumphant pleasure. Hia 
words, tones, looks, implied the moat vehement Anti-Qallioanifan. 
The Bulyect changed to literature, and I inquired in Latin concern- 
ing the history of German poetry and the older German poeta. To 
my great astonishment he confesaed, that be knew very little on 
the subject. He bad indeed occasionally read one or two of their 
elder writers, but not ao as to enable him to apeak of their merits. 
Professor Ebeling, be said, would probably give me every infor. 
mation of thia kind ; the subject bad not particulaily excited his 
ciirioaity. He then talked of Milton and Glover, and thought 

Glover's blank verse superior to Milton's. W and myself 

expressed our aurpriae : and my friend gave bis definition and 
notion of harmonious verae, that it oonabted (tbe English iambii; 
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blanl: verae abore all) in the apt arrangement of pauHcs and 
cadcoces, and the sweep of whole paragraphs, 

" with iapnj a wfadloff bout 

and not in the even flow, mnch leaa in the prominence or antitheti* 
vigoar, of single linea, which were indeed inJTiriotta to the total 
effect, eicept where they were introduced for some specific pur- 
pose. Elopatock a^euted, and said that he meant to confine 
Glover's HUperiority to single lines. He told na that lie had read 
Milton, in a proae translation, when he wa8 fourteen.* I nnder- 

atood him thus myself, and W interpreted Klopstock'aPrench. 

as I had already construed it. He appeared to know very little of 
Milton — or indeed of our poets in general. He spoke with great 
indignation of the English prose translation of his Messiah. AU 
the traualations had been bad, Teiy bad — but the IBnglish was na 
translation — there were pages on pages not in the original : — and 

half the original waa not to be found in the translation. W 

told bi'm that I intended to translate a few of his odea aa specimens 
of German lyrica ; he then said to me in Engliah, " I wiah you 
■would render into Engliah aomo aelect passages of the Measiah, 
and reiienge me of your countryman !" It waa the liveliest thing 
which he produced in the whole conversation. He told us that hia 
first ode waa fifty yeai-s older than hia last. I looked at him mth 
nwich emotion — I conaidered him as the venerable father of 
German poetry; asagoodman; as a Christian; seventy-four years 
old j with legs enormonaly swollen ; yet active, hvely, cheerful, and 
kind and communicative. My eyea felt as if a tear were swelling 
into them. In the portrait of Lessing there itss a toupee periwig, 
which enoiTnoualy injured the effect of his physiognomy ; Klop- 
stock wore the same, powdered and frizzled. By the by, old men. 
ought never to wear powder : the contrast between a large anow- 
white wig and the colour of aa old man's skin is disgusting, and 
wrinkles in such a neighbourhood appear only channels for dirt. 
It is an honour to poeta and great men, that you tliink of them as 
parts of nature ; and any thing of trick and faahion wounda yon 
in them as much as when you see venerable yews clipped into 
miserable peacocks. The author of the Messiah should have worn 
his own gi'ey hair. Hia powder naid periwig were to the eye what 
Mr. Tirgil woidd be to the ear. 
* Tbis wu BccMentally conflmm] ia vie hj 
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BUopstock dwelt much on the Biiperior power which the Germajj 
language posaesBud of ooticentmtuig meaning. Ho aaid he had 
often translatad parta of Homer and "Vu^, line by line, and a 
Oernuin line proved alwaja sufficient for a, Greek or Latin one. In 
English you cannot do this. I anBwered, that in English we conld 
commonly render one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our 
common huroic metre, and I conjectured that this line and a half 
would he found to contain no more Byllablea than one Qorman or 
Greek hexameter. He did not undereteiid me ; • and I who wiabed 
to hear his opinions, not to correct them, was glad that he did not. 
We now took our leave. At the heginning of the French 
Bevolution Elopatock wrote odea of congratulation. He received 
some honorary presents from the French Republic (a golden crown 
I believel, and, like our Priestley, was invited to a, seat in the Icgia- 
lature, which he declined. But when French liberty metamor* 
phosed herself into a fury, he sent back these presents with a 
palinodia, declaring hia abhorrence of their proceedings : and 
since then he has been perhaps more tiian enough an Anti-Galli- 
can. I mean, that in his just contempt and detestation of the 
crimes and follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers himself to tav- 
get that the revolution itself is a process of the Divine Providence; 
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aiid that "b the foUj of men is the wiBdom of Gi>d, so are theii 
iniqnitiea matrameiitB of Hie goodneas. From Klopatock's hotiea 
we waited to the ramparts, diaeom-eing togrfJier on the poet and 
his eonrersation, till our attention was diverted to the beauty and 
singularitj uf the sunset and its effecta on the objects around ua. 
There were woods in the distance. A rich, sajidy light (nay, of a 
mnch deeper colour than aandy) lay over these woods that black- 
ened in the blaze. Oyer that part of the woods which lay in: 
diately under the intenser light, n brassy mist floated. The trees 
on the ramparts, and the people moving to and fro between them, 
were cut or divided into equal segments of deep shade and brassy 
light. Had the trees, and the bodies of the men and women, bees 
divided into equal segments by a rule or pair of oonipasses, the 
portions could not have been more regular. All else was obscure. 
It was a fairy scene I and to increase its romantic character, among 
the moTing objects thus divided into alternate shade and bright- 
ness was a beautiful child, dressed with the elegant 8im.pUcity of 
on IBnglish child, riding on a stately goat, the saddle, bridle, and 
other accouti-ements of which were in a high degi-ee costly and 
splendid. Before I quit the subject of Hamburg let me aaj, that 
I remained a day or two longer than I otherwise should have done, 
in order to be present at the feast of St. JUichael, the patron e 
of Hamburg, expecting to see the civic pomp of this commei 
Republic I was, however, disappointed. There were no procea. 
aions; two -or three sermons were preached to two or three old 
women in two or three churcbee, and St. Michael and his patron- 
age wislied elsewhere by the higher classes, all places of entertain- 
ment, theatre, &c, being shut up on this day. In Hambm^ there 
seems to be no religion at aU : in Lubect it is confined to the 
■women. The men seem determined to be divorced from their 
■wives in the other world, if they cannot in this. Tou will not 
easily conceive a more singular sight than is presented by the vast 
aisle of tie principal chnrch at Lnbeek seen from the organ-loft ; 
for being filled with female servants and persona in the some class 
of life, and all their caps having gold and silver cauls, it appears 
like a rich pavement of gold and silver. 

I will conclude this letter with the mere transcription of notes, 

■which my friend W made of his conversations with Klopstock 

during the interviewa that took place after my departwe. On 
these I shall miike bnt one I'emark at present, and that wilt appear 
A presumptuous one, namely, that Klopstock's i-emarks on the 
venerable sage of Konigsberg are to my own knowledge injuHoua 
and mistaken ; and so far is !t from being true that his system ' 
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given up, that ttroughout tlie UniTerBitiea of Germany ttere 
it a single professor who is not either a Eantean or a disciple 
of Fichte, whose Hjetem ia bniit on tho JCantean, and preBtippiiaes 
itiB truth ; or laatlj, who, tltougli an antagonist of Kant bs to his 
theoretical work, has not embraced whoUj or in part hia monJ 
Byet«m, and adopted part of his nomenclature. " Klopstock 
having wished to see the Oalvtuy of Cumberland, and askod what 
waa thought of it in England, I went to Eenmant'a (tbe English 
bookaaller), where I procured the Analytical Review, iu which ia 
contained the review of Cumberland's Calvary. I remembered to 
have read there some specimens of a blank versa translation of the 
KoBsiah. I had mentioned this to Elopstock, and he had a great 
desire to see them. I walked over to hia house and put the book 
into his hands. On adverting to bis own poem, ho told me he 
began the Messiab when he waa serenteen : he devoted three entire 
yeare to the plan wifiout composing a single line. He waa greatly 
at a loBB in what numner to BKBoute his work. There were no 
successful apecimens of versification in the German language 
before this time. The first three cantos he wrote in a species of 
measured or numerous prose. This, though done with much 
labour and some success, waa far from satisfying him. He had 
composed hexameters both Latin and Greek as a achool exercise, 
and there had been also in the German language attempts in that 
style of versification. These were only of very moderate merit 
One day he waa struck with the idea of what could be 'done in thia 
way — he kept his room a whole day, even went without his dinner, 
and found that in the evening he had written twenty-threo hexa- 
meters, versifying a part of what he had before written in prose. 
From that time, pleased with his efibrts, he composed no more in 
prose. To-day ha informed me that he had finished his plan before 
he read Milton. He was enchanted to see an author who before 
him had trod the same path. This ia a contradiction of what he 
said before. He did not wish to speak of his poem to any one till 
it was finished : but some of his friends who had seen what he had 
finished, tormented him till he had conaented to publish a iev 
books in a journal. He was then, I believe, very young, about 
twenly-fire. The rest waa printed at different perioda, four booka 
at a time. The reception given to the first apecimena waa highly 
fiattering. He waa nearly thirty years in finishing the whole 
poem, but of these thirty years not more than two were employed 
in the composition. He only oomposed in favourable momenta; 
besidea, he had other occupations. He values himself upon the 
phm of hia odea, and accuaus the modem lyrical wiitera of gross 



dcEuiency in tliia reapect. J liiid Uie siune aciiusatioii agniu^t I 
Horace ; he wotild not Lear of it, but waived the diBetisaioii. He 1 
called Bonseeau's Ode to Portuiifl a moral diBsei-tatioii in stanzaa, ' 
I apoke at Diydea's St. Cecilia ; but be did not seem f amiliar with 
our writerH. He wished to know tbe diatinctions between our 
dramatic and epic blank verse. He reoonunended me Xa read his 
Hermann before I read either the MeBeiah or the odes. He flattered 
biiuself that aome time or other bia dramatic poems would be 
known in England. He had not heard of Cowper. He thought 
that Tubs in his translation of the Iliad had done violence to tho 
idiom of the German, axid bad sacrificed it to the Greek, not 
remembering suf^ciently that each language has its particnlar 
spirit and genius. He said Lassing was tbe first of their dramatic 
writers. I complained of Nathan as tedious. He said there waa 
not enough of ootion in it ; but that Lessing was tbe moat chaste 
of their writers. He spoke favourably of Goethe ; but said that 
his Sorrows of Werter waa bis best work, better than any of 
his dramas ; he preferred tbe first written to the rest of Goethe's 
dramas. Schiller's Hiobbers he found so extravagant, that he 
could not read it. I spoke of the scene of the setting sun. Ha 
did not know it. He said Schiller could not live. He thought 
Don Carlos the best of his dramas ; but said that the plot was 
inextricable. It waa evident he knew little of Schiller's works: 
indeed, he said he could not read them. Burger, he said, waa a 
tme poet, and would live; that Schiller, on the contrary, nmat 
Boon be forgotten ; that he gave himself up to the imitation of 
Shakespeare, who often waa extravagant, but that ScbillGr was 
ten thousand times more so. He spoke very abgbtingiy of Eotze- 
bue, as an immoral author in the first place, and next as deficient 
in power. At "Vienna, said he, they are transported with him; 
but we do not reckon tbe people of Vienna either the wisest or tbe 
wittiest people of Grernmny. He said Wieland waa a charming 
author, and a sovereign master of bis own language : that in this 
respect Goethe could not be compared to him, nor indeed could any- 
body else. He said that bia fault waa to be fertile to exuberance. 
I told him the Oberon had jnet been translated into English. He 
asked me if I was not delighted with the poem. I answered that 
I thought tbe story began to flag about the seventL or eighth book, 
and observed that it was unworthy of a man of genius to make 
tbe interest of a long poem turn entirely upon animal gratification. 
He seemed at first disposed to excuse this by saying, that there 
are different subjects for poetry, and that poets are not willing to . 
be restricted in their choice. I answered, that I thought 'h» 
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•ion o£ lora aa well miited to the purposBB of poetry as any other 
pBSBWB ; but tbat it was a clieap nay of pleasing to &x the atten- 
tion of the reader through a loug poem on the mere appetite. Weill 
but, Bftid ho, you see that such poems please everybody. 1 
answered, that it was the proTinee of a great poet to rLuse people 
up to his own level, not to descend to theirs. He agreed, and con- 
foaaed that ou no acuount whatsoever would he have written a 
wort lite the Oheroa. He spoke in raptures of Wielaud'a style, 
oud pointed out the passage where Betda is dehvered of hei 
child as exquisitely beautiful. I said that I did not perceive any 
very stiiking passages ; but that I made allowance for the imperw 
fectiona of a translation. Of the thefts of Wielond, he said, they 
were so exquisitely managed, that the greatest writers might be 
proud to steal as he did. He considered the books and fcibles of 
old romance writers in the light of the ancient mythology, as a 
Bort of common property, from which a man was free to take 
whatever he could make a good use of. An Englishman had pre- 
sented him with the odes of OoUins, which he had read with 
pleasure. He knew little or nothing of Gray, except his Elegy in 
a Churchyard, He complained of the fool in Leai*. I observed 
that he seemed to give a terrible wildnesa to the distress, but still 
he complained. He asked whether it was not allowed, that Pope 
had written rhymed poetry with more skill than any of our writers 
— I aaid I preferred Dryden, becauae hia couplets had greater 
variety in their movemeut. He thought my reason a good one; 
but asked whether the rhyme of Pope were not more eiact. This 
queatiou I understood as applying to the final terminatioiiB, HJid 
observed to h'T" that I beheved it was the case ; but that I thought 
it waa easy to escuse some inaccuracy in the final sounds if the 
general sweep of the verae was superior. I told him that we were 
not BO exact with regard to the final endings of lines aa the French. 
He did not aeem to know that we made no distinction between 
masculine and feminine (i.e. single or double) rhymea : at leaat he 
put inquiries to me on this auliject. He seemed to think that no 
language ccmld ever be so far formed as that it might not be en- 
riched by idioma borrowed from another tongue. I said this was 
a very dangerous practice, and added that 1 thought Milton had 
often injured both his prose and verse by taking this liberty too 
frequently. I recommended to him the prose works of Dryden aa 
models of pure and native English. I woe treading upon t<.^nder 
ground, as I have reason to suppose that he baa himself hberally 
indulged in the practice. 

The same day I dined at Mr. Klopatock'a, where I had the plea- 
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■ore o£ a tliird interriew with tlie poet. We talked principally 
about indifferent things. I afiked him what he thought of Kant. 
He said that his reputation was much on the decline in Germanj'. 
That for hie own part he was not sui-priBed to find it bo, aa the works 
of Kant were to bim utterly incomprehensible — that he had often 
been pestered by the Kanteans ; but waa rarely in the practice of 
argoing with them. His cuatoui was to produce the book, open it, 
and point to a paasage, and beg they would explain it, Thia they 
ordinarily attempted to do hj substituting their own ideas. I do 
not want, I say, an explanation of yonr own ideas, hut of the pass- 
age which is before uh. In this way I generally bring the diapnta 
to an immediate conclusion. He spoke of Wolfe as the first meta- 
physician they had in Germany. Wolfe had followers, bat they 
could baldly be called a aect; and luckily till tbe appearance of 
£ant, about fifteen years ago, Germany had not been pestered by 
any sect of philoeophers whatsoever, but that each man had 
eeparately pnraued his inquiiiea uncontrolled by the dogmas of e 
master. Kant had appeared ambitious to be the founder of a sect ; 
that he had succeeded ; but that the Germans were now coming to 
their senses again. That Nicolai and Engel had in different ways 
contributed to disenchant the nation, but above all the incompre- 
hensibility of the philoaopher and his philosophy. He seemed 
pleased to hear that aa yet Eant'a doctrines had not met with 
many admirers in England — did not doubt but that we had too 
much wisdom to be duped by a writer who set at defiance the 
common sense and common understandinga of men. We talked 
of tragedy. He seemed to rate highly the power of exciting tears ; 
I said that nothing waa more easy than fco deluge ap audience — 
that it was done every day by the meanest writers, 

I must remind you, my Mend, first, that these notes, 4c., are 
not intended as specimens of Klopstock'e intellectual power, or 
even " eolloc[itial prowess," to judge of which by an accidental con- 
versation, and this with strMigers, and those, too, foreigners, 
would be not only imreasonable, but calumnious. Secondly, I 
attribute little other interest to the remarks than what is derived 
from the celebrity of the person who made them. Lastly, if yon 
ask mo whether I have read the Messiah, and what I think of it, 
I answer — as yet the first four books only : and as to my opinion 
(the reasons of which hereafter) you may guess it from what J 
could not help muttering to myscJf, when the good pastor this 

morning told me that IQopatock was the German Milton "a 

very German Milton indeed 1 1 1 Heaven preserve you, and 

8. T. COLEBIDOX 
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1'S the rifacimento of The rriend, I have mserted exti-acta from 
the Cmunonea ad Populwn, printed, though scaxcoly publiaht^ 
in the year 1795. in the very heat and height of my cuiti-miiiiHterial 
enthnsiaem : these in proof that mj principles of poUUct have 
■UBtained no change. In the present chapter I haye annexed to 
laj Letters from Germanj, with particular reference to that 
which contEunB a disquisition on the modem dnuna, a critique on 
the tragedy of Bertram, written within the last twelve months: 
in proof that I have been aa falsely charged with any ficklenesa in 
my priucipleB of tcitte. The letter waa written to a friend, and the 
apparent abruptness with which it begins is owing to the omiasitm 
of the introductory aentences. 

Tou remember, my dear Sir, that MJr. Whitbread, shortly before 
bia death, proposed to the assembled subauribers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, that the concern should be farmed to some responsihie 
individna! under certain conditions and limitations ; and that his 
proposal was r^'ected, not without indignation, as subversire of 
the main object, for the attainment of which the enlightened and 
patriotic assemblage of philodramatiats had been induced to risk 
theii' subscriptions. Now this object waa avowed to be no leas 
than the redemption of the British stage not only from horses, 
dogs, elephants, and the lite zoological rarities, but also from tie 
more pemieious barbarisms and Eot7«buisms in morals and taste. 
Drory Lane was to be restored to its former classic renown; 
Shakespeare, Jonsou, and Otway, with the eipurgated mnsea of 
Tanburgh, Congreve, and Wycherley, were to be rc'inaugui'ated in 
their rightful dominion over British audiences ; and the Eercnleaii 
process was to commence, by eitermiuatingthespeakingmonetera 
imported from the banks of the Danube, compared with which 
their mute relations, the emigrants from Sxeter 'Change, and 
Polita (late Pidcock's) tuiow-carts, were tame and inofFeneiTe. 
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Could an heroic project, at once so refined tmd eo arduous, be 
oonBiBteiitlf entruBted to, could ita socceaa be rationaJlj ecpect^d 
Eroin, a mercenary majiager, at wkose critical quar-antiue the lucri 
bonus odor «~o\iId conciliate a. bill of health to the plague in pemon P 
No ! As the work propoeed, such must be the work-mafiters. 
Bank, fortune, liberal education, and (their natural accompani- 
mentiB or consequences) critical discernment, delicate tact, dinin- 
terestednaae, unsuspected morals, notorious patriotiam, and tried 
MfficenassKip — these were the recommendations that influenced 
the votes of the proprietary subscribera of Drury Lane Theatre, 
these the motires that occasioned the election of its Supreme Com- 
mittee of Management. This circumstance alone would have 
eicited a atrong interest in the public mind respecting the first 
production of the Tragic Muse, which had been annouaced under 
sach auspices, and had passed the ordeal of such judgments : and 
the tmgedy, on which you haye requesticd my judgment, was the 
work on which the great expectations, justifitid by so many causes, 
were doomed at length, to settle. 

But before I enter on the eiamination of Bertram, or the Castle 
of St. Aldobrand, I shall interpose a few words on the phrupe 
German Z>r«Ma, which I hold to be altogether amianomer. At the 
time of Lessing, the German stage, such as it was, appears to have 
been a flat and serrile copy of the fVench. It was Leasing who 
first introduced the name and the works of Shakfitpeare to the 
admiration of the OermauB; and I should not, perhaps, go too far, 
if I add that it was Lessing who first proved to all thinking men, 
even to Shakespeare's own countrymen, the true natm'e of his 
apparent irregnlarities. These, he demonstrated, were doviationa 
only from the accidents of the Greek Tragedy ; and from Bach 
aocidcnte as hung a heavy weight on the wings of the Gfreek 
poetB, and narrowed their flight within the limits of what we may 
call the hcnm: opera. He proved that in all the essentials of art, 
no less than in the truth of nature, the plays of Shakespeare were 
incomparably more coincident with the principles of Aristotle 
than the productions of Comeille and Baciue, notwithstanding 
the boasted regularity of the latter. Under these convictions 
Bfere Lessing's otni dramatic works composed. Their deficiency 
is in depth and in imagination : their exceilenoe is in the construc- 
tion of the plot ; the good sense of the sentiments ; the sobriety of 
the morals, and the high polish of the diction and dialogue. lu 
short, hia dramas are the very antipodes of all those which it has 
l)een the fashion of late years at (»ice to abufle and to enjoy u 
the name of the German drama. Of this latter Bchiller'a Kol>bers 



was tbe earlieBl, specimen ; the first fniits of his jouth (I Lad 
almJHt said of his boyhood), andasauoh, the pledge aud promiae of 
no ordinary genius. Only aa such did the maturer judgment of 
the author tolerate the play. During his whole life he eipreascd 
himself concerning this production with more ttan needful 
asperity, as a. monster not leas offensive to good taste than to 
sound morals ; and in his latter years his indignation at the nn- 
wonted popularity of the Bohbers seduced him into the contraiy 
extremes, viz. a studied feebleness of interest (as far as the interest 
was to he derived from incidents and the eieitement of curiosity) ; 
a diction elaborately metrical, the affectation of rhymes, and the 
pedantry of the chorus. 

Bat to undcratand the true character of the Robbers, and of tie 
countless imitations which were its spawn, 1 must inform you, or at 
least call to your recollection, that about that time, and for somt 
yeaa"8 before it, three of the most popular boots in the Gierraan 
language were the translations of Young's Night Thoughts, 
Harvey's Meditations, and Richardson's Clarissa Harlowe. Now 
■we have only to combine the bloated style and peculiar rhythm of 
Hervey, which is poetic only on account of its utter unfitness for 
prose, and might as appropriately be called prosaic from its ntt«r 
unfitness for poetry ; we have only, I repeat, to combine these 
Herveyisma with the strained thoughts, the figurative metaphyeiea, 
and solemn epigrams of Young on the one hand, and with the 
loaded sensibility, the minute detail, the morbid consciousness c^ 
every thought and feeling in the whole flni and reflux of the mind; 
in short, the self-involution and dreamlike continuity of Richard- 
Bon on the other hand ; and then to add the horrific incidents and 
mysterious villains (geniuses of supernatural intellect, if you wiU 
take the author's words for it, but on a level with the meanest 
ruffians of the condemned cells, if we ai'e to judge by their actions 
and contrivances) — to add the ruined castles, the dungeons, the 
trap-doors, the skeletons, the flesh-and- blood ghosts, and the per- 
petual moonshine of a modem author (themselves the literary 
brood of the Gastle of Otranto, the ta-anslations of which, with 
the invitations and improvements aforesaid, were about that time 
beginning to make as much noise in Giermany aa their originals 
(tere making in England) — and as the compound of these ingre- 
dients duly mixed, you will recognise the so-called Gertnan drams. 
The oHo podrida thus cooked up was denounced, by the best 
critics in Gei-many, as the mere cramps of weakness, and orgasms 
of a sickly imH,gination on the part of the author, and the lowest 
provocation of totpid feeling on that (^ the readers. The old 
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blnnder, liowever, concerning the iiTegularity and wildnoBs i>t 
Bhakeapeare, in whicli tlie German did but echo the Frenoh, who 
again were but the echctes of our own critics, was atill in vogue, 
and Shakespeare was quoted as anthoritj for the most anti-Shake- 
spearian drama. We have indeed two poeta who wrote as one, near 
Che age of Shaiespeare, to whom (as the woi-st characteristic of 
their wi-itings) the Corjpliffiua of the present drama maj chal- 
lenge the hononr of being a poor relation, or impoverished de- 
Bcendant. Tor if we would charitably consent to forget the comio 
humour, the wit, the felicitiea of style, in other wordsr all 
the poetry, and nine-tenths of all the genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, that which would remain becomes a Eotzebue. 

The Bo-called German di'ama, therefore, is Engliiih in its origin, 
English in its materiaU, and English by re-adoption j and till we 
can prove that Kotzebue, or any of the whole breed of Kotzebues, 
whether dramatists or romantic writers, or writers of romantic 
dramas, were ever admitted to any other ahelf in the libraries of 
well-educated Germans than were occupied by their originala, and 
apes' apes in their mother country, we should submit to carry onr 
own brat on our own shoulders j or rather consider it as a lack- 
grace returned from transportation, with such improvementa only 
in growth and manners as young tranaported convicts usually 
come home with. 

I know nothing that contributes more to a clear inaight into 
the true natui'e of any literary phenomenon than the comparison 
of it with some elder production, the likenesg of which is striking, 
yet only apparent : while the difference is real. In the present 
case this oppoi-tunity is fumiahed us by the old Spanish play en- 
titled Atheista Falminato, formerly, and perhaps still, acted in the 
churches and monasteries of Spain, and which, under various 
names (Don Juan, The Libertine, &o.) has had its day of favour in 
every country throughout Europe, A popularity so eictenaive, 
and of a work so grotesque and extrav^ant, claims and merits 
philosophical attention and investigation. The first point to be 
noticed is, thut the play is throughout imaginative. Nothing of 
it belongs to the real world but the names of the places and per- 
sons. The comic parts equally with the tragic, the living equally 
with the defnnct charactcra, are creaturea of the brain ; as little 
amenable to the rules of ordinary probability, as the Satan of 
Paradise Lost, or the Caliban of the Tempest, and therefore to bo i 
nnderstood and judged of &8 impersonated abstractions. Bank, i 
f ortttne, wit, talent, acquired knowledge, and libei-al accomplish- | 
oients, with beauty of person, vigori/us health, and constitutional 



Lai-dihood — all tLese advantages, elevated by tliu nabite and sym. 
pathJi's of noble birth and national character, are Bnppostid to 
have ui>iubined in Don Joan, so as to give lii'" the m(^an.B of t^ar- 
rjiiiR into all its practical consequences the doctrine of a, godlesa 
nature, aa the sole groundandefiicient cause not only of all things, 
tsvcnts, and appearances, but likewise of all onr thoughts, scnsu- 
tiuns, impulaea, and actions. Obedience to nature is the only 
virtue: the gratification of the puflsions and appeiitea her only 
dictate ; each individual's self-wiU the sole organ through nhich 
nature attera her commands, and 

Fur by tbe lniFS cr spirit. In tlieri^l ^^^^| 



That speculative opinions, however impious and daring Uwj 
may be, are not always followed by correspondent conduct, is most 
true, as well as that they can scarcely in any Instance be system- 
atically realized on account of their unauitableness to human 
nature and to the inatitutione of society. It can be hell only 
where it is all hell : and a separate world of devils is necessaiy for 
the existence of any one complete devil But on the other hand 
it ia no leas clear, nor, with the biography of Canier and hia 
fellow- atheists before us, can it be denied without wilful blindn^a, 
that the (ao called) system of nature (i.e., materialism, with the 
utter rejection of moral responsibility, of a present Providence, 
and of both present and future retribution) may influenc* the 
characters and actions of individuals, and even of communities, to 
a degree that almost does away the distinction between men and 
devils, and will make the page of the future historian resemble the 
narration of a madman's dreams. It is not the wickedness of Don 
Juan, therefore, which constitutes the character an absti-action, 
and removes it from the rules of probability ; but tie rapid anc- 
ceasion of the correspondent acts and incidents, hia inteHectual 
superiority, and the splendid accumulation of his gifts and desir- 
able qualities, as co-existant with ontire wickedness in one and the 
same person. But this likewise is the very circumstance which 
gives to this strange play its charm and universal interest. Don 
Juan is, from beginning to end, an intelligible character: asnrach 
so as the Satan of Milton. The poet asks only of the reader what 
as a poet he ia privileged to ask, viz., that sort of negative faitli in 
(he exiatencfl of such a being, which we willingly give to prodno- 
tions professedly ideal, and a disposition to the same state of 
teeling as that with which wa contemplate the idealized figures of 



tbe Apollo Belvidei'e, and the Faraeae Hfroolea, Wtat the Her- 
culeB is to the eye ia corporeal streo^b, Don Jxian is to the mind 
in atvength of chaxact.er. The ideal conaiata in the happji balance 
of the generic with the individnaL The fonaer maJces the cha- 
Fatit(»' representative and symbolical, therefore insrtructiye; because, 
mulotis mutandu, it ia appUcabk to whole classea of men. The 
latter givea its living interest ; for nothing lives or is real but as 
definite and individual. To nnderatand this completely the reader 
need only recollect the specific state of his feelings when, in look- 
ing at a picture of the luBtoiia (more properly of the poetic or 
heroic) class, he objeeta to a, particular figui-e as being too mticli 
of a portrait ; and this interruption of his complacency he f eela 
without the leaat reference to, or the least acquaintance with, any 
person in real life whom, he might recognise in this flgore. It is 
enongh that such a figure ia not ideal; and therefore not ideal, 
because one of the two f actora or elements of the ideal is in excess. 
A aimilar and more powerful objection he wouldfeel towards a set 
of figurea which were mere abatraotiona, like those of Cipriani, 
and what have been called Greek forms and faces, i.e., ontiines 
drawn according to a recipe. These again are not ideal; be- 
canae in these the other element ia in excess. Forma formans per 
formwm formatam tran$litemiB, ia the definition and perfection of 
ideal art. 

This excellence ia ao happily achieved in the Don Juan, that it 
is capable of intereating without poetry, nay, even without words, 
SB in our pantomime of that name. We see clearly how the 
character ia formed ; and the very extravagance of the incidents, 
and the anperlinman cntu'eneas of Don Juan's agency, prevents 
the wickedness from shocking our minda to any painful degree. 
(We do not believe it enough, for this eflect ; no, not even with 
that kind of temporary and negative belief or acquiescence which 
I have described above.) Meantime the qualitiea of his charaetet 
are too desirable, too fiattering to our pride and our wishes, not 
to make up on this side as mnch additional faith as waa lost oa 
the other. There ia no danger (thinks the spectator or reader) of 
my becoming such a monater of iniquity aa Don Juan I I never 
shall be an atheist ] I ahall never disallow all distinction between 
right and wrong ! I have not the least inclination to be so out- 
r^eouB a drawcansir in my love aflairs ! But to possesa anch a 
power of captivating and enchanting the affeotiona of the otter 
Hex ! to be capable of inspiring in a charming and even a virtnona 
woman a love ao deep, and BO entirely personal to me, tliat even 
my worat vii^es (if I were vicious), even my cmelty and perfidy 
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(if I were cruel and perfidiouB), conld not eradicate the piiaaion 
To be 8o loved for luy own self, that even with a diatinct know- 
ledge of mj cbaxaoter she yet died to save me! Tliia, sir, taiea 
liold of two eidea of our nature, the better and the woi-ae. For 
the heroic disinterestedness, to which love can transport a woman, 
cannot be contemplated without an honourable emotion of rever- 
ence towards womanhood ; and on the other hand, it is among the 
miseries, and abides in the durk ground-work of onr natni-c, ta 
crave an outward confirmation of that something within oft, 
whioh ia our very self, that something, not made up of our qua- 
lities and relations, but itself the supporter and substantial 
basis of all these. Love me, and not my qualities, may be » 
vicious and an insnne wish, but it is not a wish wholly without a 
meaning. 

Without power, virtue would be insufficient and incapable of 
revealing its being. It would resemble the magic transformation 
of Tasso's heroine into a tree, in which she could only groan and 
bleed. (Hence power is necessarily an object of our desire and of 
our admiration.) But of sil power, that of the mind is, on every 
account, the grand desideratum of hmnan ambition. We shall 
be aa gods in knowledge, was and most have been the first tempt- 
ation: and the co-existence of great intellectual lordship with 
guilt has never been adequately represented without oiciting the 
strongest interest, snA f oi* this reason, that in this bod and hete- 
rogeneoua co-ordination we can contemplate the intellect of man 
more exclusively as a separate self-sabaistesee, than in its proper 
state of subordination to his own conacience, or to the will of an 
infinitely aui«rior being. 

This is the sacred charm of Shatespeare'a male characters in 
general- Thej are all cast in the mould of Shakespeare's own 
gigantic intellect ; and this ia the open attraction of his Richard, 
lago, Edmund, &c. in particular. Bnt, again, of all intellectual 
power, that of superiority to the fear of the invisible world is the 
most dazzling. Its influence is abundan.tlj proved by the one 
circumstance, that it can bribe ua into a voluntary Kubmiaaion of 
our better knowledge, into anapension of all our judgment derived 
from constant experience, and enable us to pemae with the live- 
liest interest the wildest talea of ghosts, wizards, genii, aJid secret 
tahsmana. On this propensity, so deeply rooted ia onr nature, a 
specific dramatic probability may be raised by a true poet, if the 
whole of his work be in harmony : a dramatic probability, snffi- 
eient for dramatic pleaaoie, even when the component charactera 
uid incidents border on imposaibUity. The poet doea not require 
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CB to be awake and believo ; he oolicita na onlj to yteli OTirselyes 
to a dream; and this too with our ejes open, and with oar judg- 
ment periiae behind the ourtain, ready to awaken ua at the first 
motioa of our will : and meantime, only, not to (lisheliere. And 
in such a state of mind, who but must be impressed with the cool 
intrepidity of Don John on the appearance of hia father's ghoat P 
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Who also can deny a portion of sublimity to the ti'einen(Joua 
conEttstency with which he stands out the last fearful trial, like & 
second Prometheua 9 

• SrATnE-Oaosi.— Will j-ou not reUnt md Itsl retnorec t 

1)^ LovEZ. — These tilings an prodlEione. 

D. AKtomo,'^ hafe a sort of gmdglNg H> relent, but something holdi me bock. 

JXLom.— Ifwetonld.'llBonw loolale. I wUl uot. 

Qhobi.— Perlih, ye implona wrelcheaJ jo and Bad the pnnlahments laid np In 6»oie Ibi 

(rttHider and Ughlning. O, Lapa <md O. Jnlonio are lu-nUoii td iijj.) 
Odcwt (Id I}. ^oAh),— Bi>liald tbelr dreulfnt fatEi, and knon Ihst [ty latt nomiinl'e come 
D. jDmi,— Thmk not la fright me, fooll^ ghost; 111 bieak your marble body In idna 
and pnD down your bnTW. 

{Thtitulia' eniU^tnins — Ckonn ff dtellr, itc-^ 
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la fine, the pLararVr of Don John eonsiBta i 
everjtliiiif;' desirable to human nature, as meaaa, and which there- 
fore by the well-known law of aasouiation become at liaigth de- 
eirable on thpir own account. On their own account, and in thtir 
own dignity, they are here diaplujed, as being employed fo enda 
BO unhumiLn, thu.t in the effect, they appear almoet as means 
without an end. The ingredients too sa-e mixed in the happiest 
proportion, bo aa to uphold and relieve each other — more egpe- 
oinlly in that conatant interpoiae of wit, gaiety, and social gene- 
rosity, which preventa the criminal, even in his most atroaone 
moments, from einking into the mere ruffian, as far a.t least as 
our imagination sits in judgment. Above all, the fine eufFusicn 
through the whole, with the characteristic manners and feelings 
o( a highly bred gentleman, gives life to the drama. Thus, having 
invited the atatuc-ghost of the goveraor, whom he had murdered, 
to supper, which invitation the marble ghoat accepted by a nod of 
the head, Don John has prepared a banquet : 

■ D. JoBS/— Soino wine, linab t Heirt Ig Don Pedni'i gbost— b» il 



SI11VJST.-06 Uie dull, itm ieylll 

r. JuHR.-Hul '(In t)» ghoslt Lrl 

elumt — bit tliem; If wd Lodtbuught y 



tnndf In tnat 'ion »i(b-tLiI'> drink HlOtdovlIi," tie. 

Nor is the scene from which we quote interesting in dramatii'. 
probability alone: it is susceptible likewise of a sound moral; of 
a moral that has more than common claima on the notice of a toi 
numerous class, who are ready to receive the qualitiea of gentle- 
mtinly courage and scrupulous honour (in all the recognised laws 
of honour) as the stibatitutes of yirtnes, instead of its oraamenU, 
Thia, indeed, ia the moral value of the play at large, and Uiat 
which places it at a world's distance from the spirit of modem 
Jacobiniam. Tho latter introducea to ns clumsy copies of theaa 
showy instrumental qualities, in order to reconcile ns to vioe 
and want of principle; while tho Alheieta Fulviinato presents an 
exquisite portraiture of the same qualities, in all their gloss and 
glow, but presents them for the sole purpose of displaying thaii 
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bollowncM, Biid in order to put us ou our guard bj demoustratiug 
tlieii- utter indifference to vice and virtue, whenever theae 
the like a<:complis1iments are contemplated for themselves alone. 

Eighteen years ago I observed, that the whole secret of the 
modem Jacobinical drama (which, and not the German, is it« 
appropriate designation), and of all its popularity, consists in the 
confusion and aubversion of the natural order of things in their 
causes and effects : namely, in the excitement of Burprise by re- 
presenting the qualities of Hberality, refined feeling, and a nice, 
sense of honour (those things rather which pass amongst ua for 
such) in persons and in classes where experience teaches us least 
to expect them. ; and by rewarding with all the sympathies which 
are the dae of virtue those criminals whom law, reason, and 
religion have excommunicated from our esteem. 

This of itself would lead me back to Bertram, or the Castle of 
St. Aldobrand; bnt, in my own mind, this tragedy was brought 
into oonnection with The Libertine (Shadwell's adaptation of the 
Atheisla Ful'Dtinalo %o the £!ngHsh stage in the reign of Charles 
the Second) by the fact, that our modern drama is taken, in the 
substance of it, from the first scene of the third act of The Liber- 
tine. Bnt with what palpable superiority of judgment in the 
original ! Earth and hell, men and spirits, are up in arma against 
Don John ; the two former acta of the play have not only prepared 
OS for the enpematural, but accnstomed us to the prodigious. It 
is, therefore, neither more nor less than we anticipate when the 
Captain exclaims: "In all the dangers I have been, such horrors 
I nerer knew. 1 am quite unmanned." And when the Hermit 
says, "that he had beheld the ocean in wildest rage, yet ne'er 
before saw a storm so dreadful ; such hoifid flashes of lightning, 
and such claps of thunder, wei-e never in my remembrance." And 
Don John's burst of startling impiety is equally intelligible in 
its motive as dramatic in its efiect. 

But what is there to account for the prodigy of the tempest at 
Bertram's shipwi'eck ? It is a mere supernatural efiect without 
CTen a hint of any superaatniTil agency ; a prodigy without any 
cu-cumstance mentioned that is prodigious; and a miracle intro- 
duced without a ground, and ending without a result. Every 
event and every scene of the play might have taken place as well 
if Bertram and his vessel had been driven in by a common hard 
gale, or from want of provisions. The first act would have indeed 
lost its greatest and most sonorous picture ; a scene for the sake 
of a Boene, without a woi-d spoken; as such, therefore (a raiitj 
without a precedent), we must take it, and be thankful I In th« 
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opinion of not b few, it waa. in every sense of the word, the beat 
some in the play. I BJn (piite certain it waa the most innocent : 
tind the Bt«adj, qiiiet nprightnegs of the flame of the wni candles 
whi^h the monka held over the roaring billows amid the siorm of 
wind and rain, was rcallf miniculouB. 

The Sicilian sea coast: a convent of monks: night: a moBt 
portentouB, unearthly atomi : a vcBsel is wrecked : contrary to 
all human expectation, one man saves himself by hia prodigious 
powers OB a ewinuuer, aided by the peculiarity of hia destination ; 
-Psioii. All. •!! dW pcrlib — 

I Puok—l will 

^^^L_ '~Wli 

^■L Hi. 

P 

r^ Wdl ! This man is led in by the monks, supposed dripping wet^ 
and to very natni'al inquiries he either remains silent, or gives 
most brief and surly answers, and after three or four of these 
half-line coiirtcBies, " dashing ofl' tho monks " who had saved htnii 
he exclaims in the true sublimity of our modern misanthropic 
heroism : 

* OIT [ yo nre rom— ibcni'B poinn In yonr Itodi. 
But I Qiual yield, tor tLli (iclial r) lu 



Fdid iHllleKllli the I 
and Lottt, as ttiough be 



So end the three first scenes. In the nest (the Caatle of St. 
Aldohrand) wo find the servants there equally fr^lit«ned with 
this unearthly atoi-m, though wherein it differed from other 
violent storms me are not told, except that Hugo informs 
page 9: 
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A most perplexing theory of Sicilian storms is this of old Hugo 
and what is very remarkable, not apparently founded on any 
great familiarity of bis own with this troublesome ai-tic!e. For 
when Pietro asserts the "ever moi« frequency" of tempests in 
Sicily, the old man profceses to know nothing more of the fact. 
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but by hearsay. " So it ia Baid." But why he asanmed tlii« 
Btoiiii to be [mseaeonabLc. a^d on nhat he ^roncded his prophecy 
(for the atorm is atjll iu full fury) that it would be profitless, 
without the physical powers common to all otherviolent sea-winda 
in purifying the atmosphere, we are left in the dark ; aa well con- 
cerning the particular points in which he knew it (daring its 
continuaiice) to differ from those that he had been acquainted 
with in his youth. We are at length introduced to the Lady 
Imogine, who, we learn, had not rested " through, " the night, not 
on s£Connt of the tempest, for 

" Long Ki! tht! stnnn «™m. tor rsLIcbs geMurcs 

Sitting at a table, and looking at a portrait, she informs us— 
First, that portr^t-painters may make a portrait from memory : 



For sorely these words could never mean, that a painter may 
have a person sit to him who afterwards may leave the room or 
perhaps the country P Second, that a portrait-painter can enable 
a mourning lady to possess a, good likeness of her absent loTep, 
but that the portrait-painter cannot, and who shall 

"IleslorBllie8ceni»in«hldi[lieyBls«Mtd parloiir 

The natural answer would have been — Why the scene-pain(«r, to 
oe snre 1 But this unreasonable lady requires in addition sundiy 
things to be painted that have neither lines nor colours : 

"Tbf IhuDgiiU. Uii^ rUDUecUDOE BREt* ud bruer. 
Or tbe KJysiui drruiiB dT iateri wlwn Ibe; luied." i 

Which laat sentence must be supposed to mean, when they vxra 
present, and making love to eaeh other. Then, if this portrait 
could speak, it would " acquit the faith of womankind." How P 
Had she remained constant? No, she has been married to 
another man, whose wife she now is. How then ? Why, that, in 
Bpit« of her marriage vow, she had continued to yearn and crave 
for her former lover : 



The lover, however, was not contented with this precious 
arrangement, as we shall soon find. The lady proceeds to inform 
UB. that during the many years of their separation, there havw 
happened in the different parts of the world a number of " sncli 
things;" even such ae in a course of years always haTe, and till 
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the Millenuinm doabtlesa aJwajs will hap)ien aomcwliere or 
other. Tet this passage, both in language and ia metre, is per- 
haps among the beat parte of the f\a.j. The lady's loved cum- 
poniott and moat esteemed attendant, Clotilda, now enters and 
eiplaina thia love and esteem hy proving herself a moat passive 
and diepassionate listener, as weU as a brief and Inukj qneiiat, 
who aska by chance qnestiona that we should have thought made 
for the very sake of answers. In short, she very much reminds 
DS of those puppet- hen lines, for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in Tentriloquism. This, notwithatandiog, 
ia the beat scene in the play, and though crowded with solecisms, 
corrupt diction, aad offences against metre, would poasess merits 
aafficient to outweigh them, if we could suspend the moral sense 
during the pemeal. It tells well and passionately the preliminary 
circumatanees, and thus overcomes the main difficulty of most 
first acts, viz. that of retrospective narration. It tells ua of her 
having been honourably addressed by a noble youth, of rank 
■ltd fortune vastly superior to her own: of their mutual love, 
heightened on her part by gratitude ; of his loss of his sovereign's 
favour ; his disgrace ; his attainder and flight ; that he (thus 
d^raded) sank into a vile ruffian, the chieftain of a mTirderana 
banditti; and that from the habitual indulgence of the moat re: 
probate habits and ferocious passions, he bad become so cl 
even in bis appearance and features, 

■■TtutslK wfaiibore him bsdrccolM from 
Ycl •till ite (ImogiiK) loi'd bim.' 
She is compelled by the silent entreaties of a father, perishing 
with " bitter shamefid want on the cold earth," to give her hand, 
with a heart thus iiTecoverably pre-engaged, to Lord Aldobrand, 
the enemy of her lover, even to the very man who had baffled his 
ambitious scLemea, and was, at the present time, entrusted with 
the eaecution of the sentence of death which had been passed on 
Bertram. Now, the proof of " woman's love," so industriously 
held forth for the sympathy, if not the esteem, of the audience, 
consists in this : that though Bertram had become a robber and a 
murderer by trade, a ruffian in maimers, yea, with form and 
features at which his own mother coidd not but " recoil." jet she 
(Lady Imogine), " the wife of a moat noble, honoured lord," estim- 
^le as a man, eiemplary and affectionate as a hnsband, and the 
fond father of her only child — that she, notwithstanding all thia, 
■triking her heart, dares to aay to it ; 
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A miyak now entere, and onti'eata in hia prior's name for the 
wonted hospitality, and "free twbte itnage" of tli<! Caatle of 
Aldobrand for aome wretched shipwrecked Houla, and from this 
learn, for the first time, to our infinite surprise, that notwith- 
standing the supematurulnesH of the atorui afore^d. not onlj 
Bei-ti-am, bat the whole of his gang, had heen saved, hy what 
meanfl we are left to conjecture, and can only conclude that thej 
had all the same desperate swimming powers, and the same 
saving destiny as the hei'o, Bertram himself. So ends the first 
act, and with it the tale of the events, buth those with which tha 
tragedy begins, and those which had occurred previous to the datfl 
of its commencement. The second displays Bertram in dis- 
turbed sleep, which the Prior who hangs over him prefers calling 
a " starting trance," and with a strained voice, that wouJd lia,ve 
awakened one of the seven sleepers, observes to tlie audience : 



The dramatic effect of which passage we not only concede to the 
admirers of this tragedy, but acknowledge the further advantage 
of preparing the audience for the moat Bvirprising series of 
■wiy faces, proflated mouths, and lunatic gestures, that were ever 
" launched " on an audience to " eear f 'fte aenee" 
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This is rather a whimsical application of the verb reflei, we 
must confess, thongh we remember a. similar transfer of the agent 
to tbe patient in a manuscript tragedy, in which the Bertram of 
the piece, prostrating a man with a single blow of his fist, es- 
olaims—" Knock me thee down, then ask thee if thou liv'at." — 
Well, the stranger obeys, and whatever his sleep might have 
been, his waking was perfectly natural, for lethargy itself could 
not withstand the scolding stentorship of Mr. Holland, the Prior. 
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We neirt learn frum the beat attthoritj — Ha own confession — tlial 
the TuiHaathrDpic hero, whose destiny was incompatible with 
drowning, is Count Bertram, who not onlj reveals hie past 
fortunes, but avows, vrith open atrocity, hiB satanic hatred of 
Imogine'a lord, and his frantic thirst of rovenge ; and so the 
raving character raves, and the scolding character scolds — and 
what elBoP Doee not the Prior act? Does he not send for a 
pOHse of constables or thief-takers to handcuff the villain, and 
take b'l" either to Bedlam or NewgateP Nothing of the kind; 
the author preserves the unity of character, and the ecolding 
Prior from iirst to last does nothing but scold, with the exception 
indeed of the last scene of the last act, in which nith a most 
surprising revolution he whines, weeps, and kneels to the con- 
demned blaspheming uesoesiu out of pore affection to the high* 
hearted man, the sublimity of whose angel-sin rivals the star- 
bright apoatato (i.e., who was as proud as Lucifer, and as wicked 
OS the Devil), and " had thrilled hin^ " (Prior Holland aforesaid) 
with wild admiration. 

Accordingly, in the very next scene we have this tragic Ifae- 
heath, with his whole gang, in tho Castle of St. Aldobrand, with- 
out any attempt on the Prior's part either to prevent him, or to 
put the mistress and servants of the castle on their guard against 
their new inmates, though he (the Prior) knew, and confessed that 
he knew, that Bertram's " fearful mates " were assassins so habitu- 
hUA and natnralized to guilt, that 

and though he also knew that Bertram was the leader of a band 
whose trade was blood. To the castle however he goes, thus with 
the holy Prior's consent, if not with his assistance ; and thitlier 
let U8 follow him. 

No sooner is our hero safely housed in the Castle of St. Aldo ■ 
brand, than he attracts the notice of the lady and her confidante, 
by Mb "wild and terrible dark eyes," "muffled form," "fearful 
form,"* "darkly wild," "proudly stem," and the like c 
.-■OholyP, 
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pluM) indefinites, seasoned b; merelj vprLal antitheses, aad at best 
copiod witli veiy slight ohange from the Conrude of SontLej'a 
Joan of Arc. The Lady Imogine, who has been (aa is the 
ca.Be, she tells uh, with all soft and solemn spirits) worship- 
ping tie mooa on a terrace or rampart withm view of the 
castle, inaiata on having an interview with our hern, und this 
too tete-dirtefe. Wonld the reader learn why and wherefore the 
confidante is esclnded, who very properly remonatratea against 
Buch ■' conferenuo, alone, at night, with one who beara such feai-fid 
form," the reason follows — "why, therefore, aend him!" I say 
follows, because the neit line, " all things of fear have lost their 
power over me," is separated from the former by a break or pause, 
and besides, that it is a very poor answer t« the danger, is no 
imawei- at all to the gross indehcacy of thia wilfnl esposure. We 
must therefore regard it as a mere after-thought, that a little 
softens the rudeness, but adds nothing to the weight, of that exqui- 
site woman's reason aforesaid. And so eiit Clotilda and enter 
Bertram, who " stands without looking at her," that is, with his 
lower limbs forked, his arms akimbo, his side to the lady's front, 
the whole figure resembling an inverted Y. He is soon howevei 
roused from the state surly to the state frantic, and then follow 
raving, yelling, cursing, she fainting, he i-elenting, in runs Imo- 
gine'a child, squeaks " mother 1" He snatches it np, and with a 
" God bless thee, child ! Bertram has kissed thy child,"— the 
curtain drops. The third act is short, and short be our account 
of it. It introduces Lord St. Aldobrand on lue road homeward, 
and next Imogine in the convent, confessing the fonlness of her 
heart to the prior, who first indulges his old humour with a fit of 
BKiseEess scolding, then leaves her alone with her ruffian para- 
mour, with whom she makes at once an infamous appointment, 
and the curtain drops, that it may be carried into act and con- 
eanuuation. 

I want words to describe the mingled horror and disgust, with 
which I witnessed the opening of the fourth act, considering it as 
a melancholy proof of the depravation of the pnblio mind. The 
shocking spirit of Jacobiniam seemed no longer confined to 
politics. The familiarity with atrocious events and characters 
appeared to have poisoned the taste, even where it had not 
directly disorganized the moral principles, and left the feelings 
callous to all the mild appeals, and craving alone for the grossest 
and most outrageona Btimidants. The very fact then pi-esent to 
our senses, that a British audience could remain passive imder 
such an insolt to common decencj, nay, i-eceive rrith a thunder of I 
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ajipIaiiBe a httmoti being fnipposed to have come reeking from tlio 
roiiHammatioii of this complex fouhiesa ajid baBeness, these and 
ibe like reflections bo pressed as with the weight of load upon my 
beart, that actor, author, and tragedy would have been forgotten, 
ha^i it not been for a plain elderly man sitting beaide me, who 
with a very aerious face, that at once expressed suqirise and 
aversion, t(>uched mj elbow, and pointing to the actor, said to me 
in a half whisper — "Do jon see that little fellow there? he has 
just been committing adultery !" Somewhat relieved by the langh 
which this droU addreaa occaBioned, I forced back my att«ntion to 
the stage sufficiently to learn, that Bertram is recovered from a 
transient fit of remorse, by the information that St. Aldobrand 
wua commissioned (to do what every honest man must have done 
without commission, if he did his duty) to seize him and deliver 
him to the just vengeance of the law ; an information which (as he 
bad long known himself to he an attained traitor and proclaimed 
outlaw, aad not only a trader in blood himself, but notorionsly the 
Captain of a gang of thieves, pirates, and assaesins) assuredly 
could not have been new to him. It is this, however, which alone 
and instantly restores him to his accustomed state of i-aving, 
blasphemy, and nonsense. Next follows Imogine's constrained 
interview with her injured husband, and his sudden departure 
again, all in love and kindness, in order to attend the feast of 
St. Anselm at the convent. This was, it must be owned, a very 
sti'ange engagement for so tender a husband to make wiliiin a 
few minutes after so long an absence. But first his lady has told 
him that she has " a vow on her," and wishes " that black perdi- 
tion may gulf her perjui-ed soul " (Note : she is lying at the very 
time) if she ascends his bed tm her penance is accomplished. 
How, tberefoi'e, is the poor husband to amnse himself in this 
interval of her penance P But do not be distressed, reader, on 
account of the St Aldobrand's absence ! As the author has con- 
trived to send him out of the house, when a husband would be in 
Lis and the lover's way, so he will doubtless not be at a loss to 
bi-ing him back again as soon as he is wanted. Well ! the husband 
gone in on the one side, out pops the lover from the other, and fo* 
llio fiendish purpose of harrowing up the soul of his wretched 
accomplice in guilt, by announcing to her with most brutal and 
blasphemous execrations his fixed and deliberate resolve to assas- 
iiinate her husband ; all this too is for no discovei-able purpose on 
the part of the author, but that of introducing a series of supar- 
tragic utorta, pauses, screams, struggling, dagger-throwing, falling 
on the ground, starungupagainwildlj, swearing, outcries for help. 
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ffllling again on. the ground, rising again, faintly totteiing towanls 
the door, and, to end the scene, a most oonTenient fainting flt of 
ma lady's, juat in time to give Bertram an opportunity of Boek- 
ing the object of his hatred, before she alarms the house, which 
indeed she has had full time to have done before, bat thai the 
author rsither chose she should amuse herself and the audience by 
the above-described ravings and startings. She recovers slowly, 
and to her enter Clotilda, the confidante and mother confessor ; 
then commences, what in theatrical language is called the mad- 
ness, but which the author more accurately entitles delirium, it 
appearing indeed a sort of intennittent fever with fits of light- 
headedness off and on, whenever occasion and st^e efiect happen 
to call for it. A convenient return of the atorm (we told the 
reader beforehand how it would be) had changed 
" Tbe rivulet. I1»t bathed tbe Omrenl wilU, 
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Talk of the devil, and bis horns appear, says the proverb : and 
sure enough, vFithin ten lines of the exit of tiie messenger sent to 
stop him, the arrival of Lord St. Aldobrand is announced. Ber- 
ti'am's mfiian band now enter, and range themselves across the 
stage, giving fresh cause for Imogine's screams and madness. 
St. Aldobrand having received his mortal wound behind the 
scenes, totters in to welter in his blood, and to die at the feet of 
this double-damned adulteress. 

Of her, as far as she is concerned in this fourth act, we have two 
additional points to notice ; first, the low cunning and Jesuitical 
trick with which she deludes her husband into word* of forgive- 
ness, which he himself does not nnderstand { and secondly, that 
everywhere she is made the object of interest and sympathy, and 
it is not the author's fault if at any moment she excites feelings 
less gentle than those we are accustomed to associate with the 
self- accusations of a sincere, religious penitent. And did a British 
audience endure all this F — They received it with plaudits, which, 
but for the rivalry of the carts and hackney coaches, might have 
disturbed the evening prayers of the scanty week-day congregi*- 
tion at St. Paul's Cathedral : 



Of the fifth act, the only thing noticeable [for rant find nonaeugcv 
though abundant as ever, have long before the last act become 
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thiagB 01 courae) is tlie profane representation of the high altar 
in a chapel, with nil the vessels and other i)reparations for the 
holy sacrament. A hjnm ie actoally snug oa. the stage by the 
chorister boys ! For the rest, Imogine, who now and then talks 
delirionslj, but who is alwayu light-headed aa fur as her gown and 
hair can make her bo, wanders about in dark woods with cavem- 
rocka ajid precipices in the back scene ; and a number of mute 
drawiaiis peraomx move in and out continually, for whose presence 
there ia always at least thia reason, that they afford sometMng to 
oe Been by that very large part of a Dmry Lane andience who 
have small chance of hearing a, wold. Bhe had, it appears, taken 
her child with her, but wJmt bouuiui« of the child, whether she 
murdered it or not, nobody can tell, nobody can leam; it was a 
riddle at the representation, and after a moBt attentive peroBol of 
the play, a riddle ' 




Now these two lines consiat in a Benselesa pla^^ariam from t^ifl 
counterfeited madneea of Edgar in Lear, who, in imitation of tie 
gipsy incantations, puna on the old word mair, a hag; and the no 
leas aenaeleaa adoption of Diyden'a forest-fiend, and the wiMid- 
Btream by which Milton, in His Lycidas, ao finely characterises the 
spreading Defa,,fabutosiis aiania. Observe, too, these images atand 
unique in the speeches of Imogino, without lie aligbtest resem- 
blance to any thing she says before or after. But we are weajrj. 
The charactera in this act frisk about, here, there, and everywhere, 
aa teasingly as the Jack o'Lantern lights which miachievoua boya, 
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from acrosa a narrow street, throw with a looldiig- glass 
faces of their oppoait* neighbours. Bertram disarmed, 
heroding Charles de Moor in the Bobbera, befaces the collected 
knighta of Bt, Anaelm {all in complete armom-), and so, by para 
dint of black looks, lie outdares them into passive poltroons. The 
eudden revolutioa in the Prior's manners we have before noticed, 
and it is indeed so mitre, that a nnmher of the audience imagined 
a great secret wua to cc me out, viz. that the Prior was one of the 
many instanoee of a joutMol sinner metamorphoaed into £m old 
scold, and that this Bertram would appear at lost to be hia son. 
Imogiuo reappears at the convent, and dies of her own accord, 
Bertraan sitabs himself, and dies by her aide, and that the play 
may conclude aa it began, viz. in a auperfetation of blaapliemy 
upon nonaense, heeause he had snatched a sword from a des- 
picable coward, who retreats in terror when it ia pointed towards 
Mm in sport ; this felo de se, and thief -captain, this loathsome and 
leprona conflnence of robbery, adultery, murder, and cowardly 
assassination, this monster whose best deed is, the having saved 
his betters from the degradation of hanging him, by turning Jack 
Ketch to himaelf, first recommends the charitable Monks and 
holy Prior to pray for hia soul, and then has the folly and impu- 
dence to esclaim : 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COSCLDHIOS, 

IT sometimes happens that we are punished for our faults by 
incidents, in the causation of which these faults had no share: 
and this I have alwaya felt the severest punishmeut. The wound 
indeed is of the same dimenaiona; hut the edges are jagged, and 
there is a dull under-pain that survives the smart which it had 
aggravated. Por there is always a consolatory feeling that 
accompanies tlie seuse of a proportion between antecedents ajid 
consequents. The sense of Before and After becomes both intel- 
ligible and inteUeotual when, and cmly when, wo contemplate the 
succeasion in the relations of Cauae and Effect, which like the 
two poles of the magnet manifest the being and unity of the ona 
power by relative opposites, and give, as it were, a substratum 
of permnaftnce, of identity, and therefore of reality, to the shadowy 
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Sax of Time. It is Et«mitj rerealing itself in the phei 
Time : and tha perceptioii and acknowledgmiant of the propoi- 
uonaLitj uud appropriiitenesa of the Present to the Fast, prove to 
the afflicted Soul, that it has not jet heen deprived of the sight of 
God, that it can still recognise the effective presence of a Father, 
though through a darkened gltias and a, tnrhid atmosphere, though 
of a Father ihat la chaHtising it. And for this cauBc, doubtleB*, 
ai'e we so framed in mind, and even so organized in brain and 
nerve, that aU confusion is painful. It is within the eiperiuncs 
of manj medical practitioners, that a patient, with strange and 
imuauol symptoms of disease, has been more distreseed in mind, 
more wretched, from the fact of being unintelligible to himself and 
others, than from the pain or danger of the diseaae : naj, that 
the patient has received the meet soUd comfort, ajid resumed a 
genial and enduring eheei-fulneas, from some new symptom or 
product, that had at once determined the name and nature of his 
complaint, and rendered it an intelligible effect of an intelligible 
i-auae; even though the discovery did at the same moment pre- 
clude all hope of restoration. Hence the mjstic theologians, 
whose delusions we maj more confidently hope to separate from 
their actual intuitions, when we condescend to read their works 
without the presumption that whatever our fanej (always tie ape, 
and too often the adulterator and counterfeit of onr memory) has 
not made or cannot make a picture of, must be nonsense, — hence, 
I say, the Mystics have joined in representing the state of the 
reprobate spirits as a dieadf ol dream in which there ia no sense 
of reality, not even of the pangs they ate enduring — an eternity 
without time, and aa it were below it — God present without 
manifestation of His presence. But these are depths, which we 
dare not linger over. Let ua tnm to an instance more on a level 
with the ordinary sympathies of mankind. Here, then, and in 
this sante healing influence of Light and distinct Beholding, we 
may detect the final cause of that instinct which in the great 
majority of instances leads and almost compels the Ai&icted to 
communicate their sorrows. Hence too flows the alleviation that 
results from " opening out our griefs ;" which are thus presented 
m distingtiishable forms instead of the mist, through which what- 
ever is shapeless becomes magnified and (literally) enorvimii. 
Casimir, in the Fifth Ode of his Third Book, has happily* ei- 
prosaed this thought, 

• Oliaticaaii loo. 8j £«r M onnBsU vita nKh which the poelry of Mar anolnils rml«*i 
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I ahall not mate this an excuse, however, Eor troubling my reaiiera' 
irith any complaints or explanation c. witli which, as readers, they 
nave little or no concern. It may Boffice {for the present at least) 
to declare that the eaiises that have delayed the publication ot 
these volumes for so long a period after they had been printed off, 
were not connected with any neglect of my own ; and that they 
would form an instructive comment on the chapter concerning 
authorship as a trade, addresBed to young men of genius in the 
first volume of this work. I remember the ludicrous effect produced 
an my mind by the first sentence of an autobiography, which 
happily for the wiiter was aa meagre in incidents as it is well 
possible for the life of an individual to be—" The eventful life which 
I am about to record, from the hour in which I rose into esistenoe 
on this planet, &e." Tet when, notwithstanding this warning ex- 
ample of self -importance before me, 1 review my own life, I cannot 
refrain from applying the same epithet to it, and with more than 
ordinary emphasis — and no private feeling, that affected uijaelf 
only, should prevent me from pvMuhmg the same (for write it I 
asBnredly shall, shoidd life and leisure be granted me) if con- 
tinued reflection should strengthen my present belief, that my 
history would add its contingent to the enforcement of one im- 
portant truth, viz. that we must not only love our neighbours aa 
ourselves, but ourselves likewise aa our neighboura ; and that we 
can do neither unless we love God above both. 
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Blrange as the deluaton uiaj appear, yat it ia most tnte that tbrea 
yeiu-B ago I did not know or believe that I had an enemj ia the 
world : and now even mj strongest Bensationa of ^iititade are 
minified with fear, and I reproati myself for being too oftcai dis- 
posed to ask, — Have I one friend? — During the many years 
which intervened between the oomposition and the pnblii^tion 
of the Cbriatabel, it became almost aa well known among 
literary men as if it had been on conunon sale ; the same refer- 
ences were made to it, and the same libeniea taken with it, even 
to the very names of the imaginary persons in the poem. From 
almost all of our most celebrated poets, and from some with 
whom I had no personal acquaintance, I either received or hetu^l of 
expressions of admiration that (I can truly saj] appeared to myself 
utterly disproportionate to a work, that pretended to be nothing 
more than a common Faery Tale. Many, who had allowed no 
merit to my other poems, whether printed or manuscript, and 
who have frankly told me aa much, uniformly made an excep- 
tion in favour of the Christabel and the poem entitled Love. 
Year after year, and in Bocieties of the most different kinda, I had 
been entreated to recite it : and tlte result was still the same in 
all, and altogether different in this respect from the effect pro- 
duced by the occasional recitation of any other poems I had com- 
posed. This before the publication. And since then, with very 
few exceptions, I have heai-d nothing but aboae, and this too in a 
spirit of bittemoas at least as diaproportionate to the pretensions 
of the poem, had it been the moat pitiably below mediocrity, as 
the previoas eulogies, and f ai" more inexplicable. In the " Edin- 
burgh Beriew," it was assailed with a malignity and a spirit of 
personal hatred that ought to have injui'ed only the work in 
which such a tirade was suffered to appear : and this review was 
generally attributed (whether rightly or no I know not) to a man, 
who both in my presence and in my absence has repeatedly pro- 
nounced it the finest poem of its kind in the language. This may 
serve as a warning to authors, that iu their calculations on the 
probable reception of a poem they must subtract to a large 
amount from the panegyric, which may have encouraged them to 
publish it, however nneuspicious, and however various the sources 
of this panegyric may have been. And, first, allowances must bs 
made for private enmity, of the very existence of which they had 
perhaps entertained no auspicioa — for personal enmity behind Uiu 
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musk of anonjniowa criticism: secondly, for the ceceBsity of a 
certain pi-oportion of abuse and ridicule in a, B«view, in order to 
make it saleable, in conaequence of which, if they have no friends 
behind the scenes, the chance must needs be agiunst them ; but 
lastly and chiefly, for the excitement and temporary sympathy of 
feeling, which the recitation of tbe poem by an adnm er, especially 
if he be at once a warm admirer and a man of acknowledged 
celebrity, calls forth in the audience. Fur this is really a species 
of pni'iTi^l m^netiam, in which the enkindling reciter, by per- 
petual comment of looks and tones, lends his own will and appre- 
hensive faculty to his auditors. They live for the time within the 
dilated sphere of hia intellectual being. It is equally possible, 
though not equally common, that a i-eader left to himself should 
sink below the poem, aa that the poem left to itself should flag 
beneath the feelings of the reader. But in my own instance, I 
had the additional misfortimc of having been gossiped about, aa 
devoted to metaphysics, and woi-se than all to a syatem incom- 
parably nearer to the visionary flights of Plato, and even to the 
Jargon of the Mystics, thrm. to tbe established tenets of Locke. 
Whatever therefore appeared with my name, was condemned 
beforehand as predestined metaphysics. In a dramatic poem, 
which had bnen submitted by me to a gentlemaJi of great infln. 
enee in the theatrical world, occurred the following j 
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Aye, here now (esclaimed tbe critic) — here comes Coleridge'i 
nielaphyeieB ! And the very same motive (that is, not that the 
lines were unfit for tbe present state of our immense theatres, 
but that they were melaphygicB *] was assigned daewhere for the 
riguction of the two following passages. The first is spoken in 
answer to a usurper, who had rested his plea on the circumstance, 
that ho had been chosen by the acclamations of tbe people : — 










f Ae therefore my cliaracter as a writer covUd not easily be mere 

1 injured liy an overt act than it waa ab'eady in consequence o( the 

I report, I pulilished a work, a large portion of which was profes- 

sedly metaphysicul. A long delay occmred between its firat 
annunciation and its appearance ; it was reviewed therefore by an- 
ticipation with a malignity so avowedly and eicliisively personal 
as ia, I believe, unprecedented even in the present contempt of all 
common humanity that disgraces and endftngers the liberty of the 
press. After ita appeai-aace, the aathor of this lampoon wa« 
clioBen to review it in the " Edinburgh Review ;" and under the 
single condition, that he should have written what he him- 
self really thought, and have criticized the work as he would 
I have done had ita author been indifferent to him, I should have 

chosen that man myself, both from the vigonr and the originality 
I of hia mind, and from his particular ocutenesa in speculnt iTi 

reasoning, before all others. I remembered CatuUus'a Unes: ^^ 
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But I can truly Bay, tLat the gi-ief with which I read tha 
rhapsody of predetermined insult had the rhapeodiat himself fol 
its whole and sole object ; and that the indiguant contempt whicli 
it excited in me, waa as exclnsively confined to his employer and 
Bubomer. I refer to this review at present, in consequence ot 
information having been given me that the innuendo of my 
" potential infidelity," grounded on one passage of my first Lay 
Sermon, has been received and propagated witi a degree of cre- 
dence, of which I can safely acquit tlie originator of the calumny, 
I give the sentences as they stand in the sermon, premising only | 
that I waa ape^dng esoluaively of miraclea worked for the out- 



eierciaed in and through the eei 
louBly appealed to. Reason a 
EVIDENCE. The natural sun is 
spirituaL Ere he is fully a 



■ to overthrow the UBurpation I 
lee, that the senaea were mii'aoll- J 
(D Religion aeb thbie owh, 
Ln Ibis respect a symbol of the 
and while t ' " ' 



under veil, lie calls up tlie breeze to chaae away the usurping 1 
vapoura of the night-Beaflon, and thus converts the air itself into 
the minister of its own purification ; not surely in proof or eluci- 
dation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception, 

" "Wherever, therefore. Eimilar circumatancea co-exist with the ^ 
same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples 
recorded, in the inspired writings render miracles superfluous: 
and if we neglect to apply traths in expectation of wonders, or 
under pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt Gkid, and ( 
merit the aame reply whicli our Lord gave to the Pharisees o: 
like occasion." 

In the sermon and the notes both the hiatorical truth and the 
necessity of the miraclea are strongly and frequently asserted. 
"The testimony of books of history (i.e., relatively to the signa 
and wonders, with which Christ came) is one of the strong and | 
etatAj pillare of the church; hut it ia not the fitundalionP' . 
Instead, therefore, of defending myself, which I could easily j 
eflect by a series of passages, expressing the same opinion, from I 
the Fathers and the most eminent Proteatant divines, from the I 
Reformation to the Revolution, I shall merely state what my I 
belief ia concerning the true evidences of Christianity. 1. It» I 
consistency with right reaaon, I consider aa the outer court of I 
the temple— the common area within which it stands. 2. The I 
miracles, with and through which the religion was first revealed J 
and attested, I regard aa the steps, the vestibule, and the p 
ui the temple. 3. The sense, the inward feeling, in the soi 
each believer of its esceeding degirableaeea — th« experience, that I 



he Tieeda BOmethiag, joined witb the etrong fc-retokening that tli< 
redemption and the graces propounded to ub in Christ are loftt* 
he ni>eda — this I hold t« be the true foundation of the apirituaJ 
ediflrje. With the strong a priori probability that flows in from 
1 and 3 on the correspondent historical evidence of 2, no man ean 
refosa or neglect to make the eiperiment without guilt. But, 4, 
it ia the experience derived from a praotical conformity to tlie 
conditions of the Gospel — it is the opening eye; the dawning 
light; the terrors and the promises of spiritual growth; the 
blessedness of loving God as God, the nascent sense of ain hated 
as Bin, and of the incapability of attaining to either without 
Christ ; it ia the sorrow that still rises up from beneath and the 
consolation that m-eetsitfrom above; the boaom treacheries of the 
principal in tho warfare and the exceeding faithfulness and long- 
Buffering of the uninterested ally; — in a word, it is the actual 
trial of the faith in Christ, with ite accompaniments and results, 
that must form the arched roof, and the faith itself is the com- 
pleting keyatone. In order to an efficient belief in Christianity, a 
man must have been a Christian, and this is the seeming argv^ 
menfewa in circvlo incident to all spiritual truths, to every sub- 
ject not presentable under the forms of time and space, aa long as 
we attempt to master by the reflex act« of the understanding 
what we can only ftttow by the act of heeaating. " Do the will of 
My Father, and ye shall fcnouj whether I am of God."* These 
fonr evidences I believe to have been and still to be, for the 
world, for the whole church, all necessary, all equally necessary; 
but that at present, and for the majority of Clmatiana bom in 
Christian countries, I believe the third and the fourth evidencei 
to be the most operative, not aa superseding, but as inTolving 
a glad undoubting faith in the two former, Credidi, ideoqae 
ialellexi, appears to me the dictate equally of pluloaophy and 
religion, even as I beheve redemption to he the antecedent of 
sanctifioation, and not ita conaequent. All spiritual predicates 
may be conatrued indifferently as modes of acti'in or as states of 
being. Thus holiness and bleasednesa are the same idea, now 
seen in relation to act and now to eristence. The ready belief 
which baa been yielded to the slander of my " potential infidelity," 
I attribute in part to the openness with which I have avowed my 
doubts, whether the heavy interdict under which the name of 
Benedict de Spinoza liea is merited on the whole or to the whole 
extent. Be this as it may, I wish, however, that I could find in 
the books of philosophy, theoretical or moral, which are alouc 
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recommended to the present students of theology in our esta- 
cdished schools, a few passages as thoroughly Pauline, as com*- 
pletely accordant with the doctrines of the established Ohiu'ch, 
as the following sentences in the concluding page of Spinoza's 
Ethics : — Deinde quo mens hoc amove divino sen heatitvdine magia 
gavdet, eo phis inteUigit, eo majore^n in affectus habet potentiam, et 
eo minus ah affectihuSf qui mxili sunt, patitur : atque adeo ex eo, quod 
mens hoc amove divino seu heatitvdine gaudet, potestaterry hahei 
lihidines coevcendi, nemo heatitvdine gaudet quia affectus coevcuit ; 
Bed contva potestas lihidines coevcendi ex ipsa heatitvdine ovituv. 

With regard to the Unitarians, it has been shamelessly asserted 
that I have denied them to be Christians. Gk>d forbid ! For hov. 
should I know what the piety of the heart may be, or what g-iwin 
tvmi of error in the understanding may consist with a saving f aitL 
in the intentions and actual dispositions of the whole moral being 
in any one individual ? Never will God reject a soul that sin- 
cerely loves Him, be his speculative opinions what they may: 
and whether in any given instance certain opinions, be they 
unbelief or misbelief, are compatible with a sincere love of God, 
God only can know. But this I have said, and shall continue to 
say : that if the doctrines, the sum of which I helieve to constitute 
the truth in Christ, he Christianity, then Unitarianism is not, and 
vice vevsd : and that in speaking theologically and impevsonally, 
t.e., of Psilantliropism and Theanthropism as schemes of belief, 
without reference to individuals who profess either the one or 
the other, it will be absurd to use a different language as long 
as it is the dictate of common sense that two opposites cannot 
properly be called by the same name. I should feel no offence if 
a Unitarian applied the same to me, any more than if he were to 
say that two and two being four, four and four must be eight : 

'oAAd PpoTbiv 

€$ aya9<ov efiaXov. 
TOi' fi' av KaTa^€^i>64vr ayav 
liTxyv OLKeuav irapea^aXev Ka\lav, 
yeipbs €kKO}v bifiatru, Ovjxos aroAfio^ etov. 

PiKDAB. Nem. Ode zi. 

This has been my object, and this alone can be my defence — 
and O ! that with this my personal as well as my lite B art life 
might conclude ! the unquenched desire I mean, not without the 
consciousness of having earnestly endeavoured to kindle young 
minds, and to guard them against the temptations of scomers, by 
showing that the scheme of Christianity, as taught in the liturgy 
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and homilies of our Clmrcli, though not discoverable by human 
Teason, is yet in accordance with it; that link follows link by 
necessary consequence; that religion passes out of the ken of 
reason only where the eye of reason has reached its own horizon ; 
and that Faith is then but its continuation : even as the day 
softens away into the sweet twilight, and twilight, hushed and 
breathless, steals into the darkness. It is night, sacred night ! 
the upraised eye views only the starry heaven which manifests 
Tself alone : and the outward beholding is fixed on the sparks 
twinkling in the awful depth, though suns of other worlds, 
only to preserve the soul steady and collected in its pure act of 
inward adoration to the great I AM, and to the filial Word 
that re-affirmeth it from Eternity to Eternity, whose chora] echo 
18 the universe. 

e£Oi MONO* ^OZk. 
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IF our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible had 
been confined to the one fact of its immediate derivation fi-om 
God, we ehould atill presume that it contained rules and aasia- 
tances for all conditions of men under all circumstances ; and there- 
fore for communities no lees thaa for individuals. The contents 
of eyeiy work must correspond to the character and deaigns of the 
work-master ; and the inference in the present case is too obvious 
to be CTfrlooked, too plain to be resist-ed. It requires, indeed, all 
the might of auperatition to conceal from a man of common under- 
standing the further truth, that the interment of such a treasure 
in a dead language mast needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
gi-acious Donor. Apostacy itself dared not question the premises, 
and that the practical consequence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a complete system of delusion, which from the cradle 
to the death-bed ceases not to over-awe the will by obscure fears, 
while it pre-occupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual panto- 
mime. But to such a scheme all forms of sophistry are native. 
The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason for with- 
holding the gift; nay, the transcendent value of the gift itself 
assigned as the motive of its detention. We may be shocked at 
the presumption, but need not be surprised at the fact, that a 
jealona priesthood should have ventured to represent the applica- 
bility of the Bible to all the wants and occasions of men as a wax- 
like pliability to aU their fancies and pi'epoBsessiona. Faithful 
guaivlians of Holy Writ ! they are constrained to make it useless 
in oi-der to gnard it from profanation j and those whom they have 
most defi'auded ai-e the readiest to justify the fraud. For impos- 
ture, organized into a comprehensive and self-consistent whole, 
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i foimd where politic Bealencea ara 
■very one is wise in the working of 
bhej maintain the state of the world." 
p whom the following pages are moii! 
' to men moving in the higher class of 
J, have availed yoitrselvea of the tunpler 
r God's providence, to a, more extensive 
evealed will and word. From you 
Pot a sober and meditative accommodation to 
mtry of those impoi'tant tmths declared iu 
*for a thonaand generations," and of the 
King to all ages, by which those truths are 
Boonfirmed. Would yon feel conscious that 
i unequal to your station in society — 
_ in your own eyes, if you betrayed an 

rmation respecting the acts of human sovereigns • 
And should you not much rather be both 
■raid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
;ntions of God, whose law esecnteth itself, and 
he foundation, the power, and the lifts of the uni- 
hold it a requisite of your rank to show yourselvea 
iming the expectations and plaaiH of statesmen and 
P Do you excuse it as natural curiosity, that 
JTtg ear to the guesses of state gazers, to the dark 
■evilinge of our self-inspired state fortune-tellers, 
lat peep and matter" and forecast, alarmists by 
iontents for their bread? And should you not 
erest in predictions which are permanent prophe- 
j are at the same time eternal truths ? Predie- 
(Otttaining the grounds of fulfilment involve the 
Bsight, and teach the science of the future in its 
itsP 

iggle to believe that of those whom I now suppose 
Lg, there are few who have not so employed their 
ad superior advantages as to render these remarks, 
perflnous, yet personally inapplicable. In common 
Uy inferiors, you will indeed hare directed youv 
o the promises and the information conveyed in 
,e Bvangeliats and Apostles ; promises, that need 
at in them, on our own part, to be the means as 
■ee of our eternal welfare ! information that opena 
ledge a kingdom that is not of this world, thrones 
laken, and sceptres that can neither be broken not 



forma a world of its own, in which inversion beeomea the order ot 
nature. 

Let it not be forgotten, however {and I recommend the fact tu 
(he especial attention of those among ouraelvea who are diapoBed to 
reet contented with an impliitit faith and passive acquiescence), that 
the cbnrch of Buporstition never ceased to avow the pixifoiuideiit 
Teverence for the Scriptm-es themselves, and what it forbida its 
TOBsals to ascertuin, it not onlj permits, hut commands them to 
(ate for granted. 

Whether, and to what extent, tnia snapension of the rational 
functions, this spiritual slumber, will be imputed as a sin to the 
aouls who are still under chains of papal darkness, we are neithei 
enabled or authorized to detei-mine. It is enough for us to know 
that the land in which we abide has like another Goshen been 
severed from the plague, and that we have light in our dwellings. 
The road of salvation for us is a high road, and the waj-farers, 
though " simple, need not err therein." The Gospel lies open in 
the market-place, and on every window seat, so that (virtually at 
least) the deaf may hear the words of the Bool I It is preached 
at every turning, ho that the blind may see them. (Isai. xzii. 
18.) lie circumstances then being BO different, if the i-Mult should 
prove Bimilar, we may be quite certain that we shall not be held 
guiltless. The ignoi-ance, which may be the excuse of others, will 
be our crime. Our birth and denizenBhip in an enlightened and 
protestant land will, with all our rights and franchises to boot, be 
brought in judgment against us, and stand first in the fearful list 
of blessings ahused. The glories of our country will form the 
blazonry of oui- own impeaehment, and the very name of English- 
men, which we are alm.ost all of ub too proud of, and scarcely any 
of us enough thankful for, will be annesed to that of Chriatiana 
only to light up our shame, and aggravate our condemnation. 

1 repeat, therefore, that the habitual unreflectingneas, which 
in certain countries may be susceptible of more or less pallia- 
tion in most iostajices, can in thia countiy be deemed blamelesa 
in none. The humblest and least educated of our countrynieu 
must have wilfully neglected the inestimable privileges, secured to 
nil alike, if he has not himself found, if he has not from his cwn 
j)ei-sonal eiperiencQ discovered, the sufBeiency of the Scriptures 
iu all knowledge requisite for a right performance of his duty 
iM X man and a Christian (see Appendix A.). Of the labouring 
clasaes, who in all countries form the great majority of the in- 
liubitants, more than this is not demanded, more than thia is not 
perhaps generally desirable — " They are not sought for in public 
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COUUB&, nor need they be found where politic senfences aj-a 
spoken. It is enough if every one is wise in the working of 
his own craft ; so best will they maintain the state of tlie world." 

But you, my frieuda, b) whom the following pages ore moi'a 
particularly addressed, as to men moving in the higher class of 
society : — You will, I hope, have nvailed yourHelvea of the ampler 
means entrusted to you by God's providence, to a more extensive 
study and a wider use of His revealed will and word. From you 
tve have a right to expect a sober and meditative accommodation to 
your own times and country of those important trathe declared in 
the inspired ■writings "for a thousand generations," and of the 
awful examples, belonging to all ages, by which those truths ai'e 
at once illustrated and confirmed. Would you feel conaciouB that 
you had shown yourselves unequal to your station in society- — 
would you stand degraded in your own eyes, if you betrayed an 
utter want of information respecting the acts of human sovereigns ■ 
and legislators ? And should you not much ratlier be both 
ashamed and aii-aid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and constitutions of God, whose law execnteth itself, and 
whose Word is the foundation, the power, and the life of the uni- 
verse P Do you hold it a requisite of yonrrankto show yourselves 
inquisitive concerning the expectations and plane of statesmen snd 
state-councillors P Bo you excuse it as natural curiosity, that 
you lend a listening ear to the guesses of state gazers, to the dark 
hints and open revilings of oyit self-inspired state fortune-teUera, 
" the vrizaida that peep and mutter " and forecast, alarmists by 
trade, and malcontents for their bread? And should you not 
feel a deeper interest in predictions which are permanent prophe- 
cies, because they are aL the same time eternal truths P Predic- 
tions which in containing the grounds of fulfilment involve the 
principles of foresight, and teach the science of the future in ita 
perpetual elements ? 

But I wiU struggle to believe that of those whom I now suppose 
myself addressing, there are few who have not so employed their 
grea tcr leisure and superior advantages as to render these remarks, 
if not wholly superfluous, yet personally inapplicable. In common 
with your worldly inferiors, you will indeed have directed your 
main attention to the promises and the information conveyed in 
the records of the Evangelists and Apostles ; promises, that need 
only a lively trust in them, on our own part, to be the means aa 
well aa the pledges of onr eternal welf ai-e 1 information that opena 
out to '■■ur knowledge a kingdom that is not of this world, throne« 
that Ukonot be shaken, and sceptres that can neither be brok^i not | 
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tmnaf^iTcd ! Tet not the Ipbh on this ace lunt will jou have luoked 
oacic with a proportionate interest on tie temporal deetinieB of 
men and DatioQB, stored up for ow instruction in the arcbiTea o( 
the Old Teetament: not the less will jon delight to retrace the 
paths bj which Proyidence has led the kingdoms of this world 
through the vaUej of mortal life — paths engraved with the foot- 
marks of captains sent forth from the God of ortnieB ! Nations in 
whose gnidance or chttstiBement the arm of Omnipotence itself 
was maile bare. 

Becent occurrences have given additional strength, sjid f reak 
force to our sage poet's eulogy on the Jewish prophets : 



III tlw^r majisilc uuilTecmi jMjLe. 
Than nil Ibo otmtory of <3mai bod Rum 

Whit makoi a lutlun bnpp^ oihl ksvpi 
WbaL TQhii Unfdami and lojrn dcin Ba 
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If there be any antidote to that restless craving for the wondart 
of the day, which in conjunction with the appetite for pablicity is 
spreading like an efflorescence on the surface of our national 
charaeter ; if there eiiat means for deriving resignation from gene- 
ral discontent, means of building up with the very materials of 
political gloom that stedf aat frame of hope which affords the only 
certain belter from the throng of self- realizing alarms, at the 
eame time that it is the natural home and workshop of all the active 
virtues ; that antidote and these means must be Bongbt for in the 
collation of the present with the past, in the habit of thoughtfully 
assimilating the events of our own. age to those of the time b^ore 
us. If this be a moral advantage derivable from history in genc- 
lul, rendeiing its study therefore a moral duty for auah as possess 
the opportunities of books, leisure and education, it would be incon- 
sistent even with the name of bdievers not to recur with pre-emi- 
nent interest to events and revolutions, the reoords of which are 
as much diBtinguiahcd from all other history by their especial 
claims to divine authority, as the facts themselves were from all 
other facts by especial manifestation of divine intsTfei-enoe. 
"Whatsoever things," aaith St. Paul (Romans xv. 4) "nere wiit- 
ten aforetime, were written for our learning; that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope," 

In the infancy of the world, signs and wondei-s were requim'tfl 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous lO 
itself and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the mttih 
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ral in^Ti to seek the trae cause and origin of pnblic calamitiea in 
natward circumatanoea, persona and incidents : in agenta, there- 
fore, that were themselvea hot anises of the same tide, paasiva 
conductors of the one invisible inflaenoe, under which the total 
hrmt of billowB, in tie whole line of Bucceseive impulse, swedl and 
roll shoreward ; there finallj, each in its tura, to strike, roar, and 
be dissipated. 

But with each miracle worked there waa a truth revealed, which 
thenceforward was to act aa ita aubstituto: and if we think the 
Bible lesa applicable to ua on account of the muacles, we degrade 
ourselves into mere alavea of aenae and fancy, whicli are indeed 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that 
very cause atand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then 
only, when, aa a mere and paasive medium, they yield a free pas- 
sage to its light. It was only to overthrow theusurpationeKercised 
in and through the seuaes, that the senses were miraeuloualy 
appealed to. Beasou and religion {Appendix B.) are their own 
eridence. The natural Sun is in thia respect a symbol of the 
spirituaL Ere he ia folly arisen, and while his glories are stDI 
under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away the usurping 
vapours of the night season, and thua convei-ts the air itself into 
the minister of its own purification : aot aurely in proof or eluci- 
dation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

Wherever, therefore, similar eircumatances co-eiist with the 
same moral canees, the principles revealed, and the examples re- 
corded, in the inapired writings render miracles aupei-fluous ; and 
if we neglect to apply trutha in expectation of wondera, or under 
pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt God and merit the 
aame reply which our Lord gave to the Phariseea on a like occa- 
sion. "A wicked and an adnlterous generation seeketh aftei' a 
sign, and there ahaH no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonaa :" that is, a threatening call to repentance. (Appen- 
dix C.) Equally applicable and prophetic will the following verses 
be : " The men of Nineveh ahall rise in judgment with this gene- 
ration and ^all condemn it, because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, and behold, a greater than Jonas is here. The 
queen of the aonth shall rise up in the judgment with thia gene- 
ration, and ahall condemn it: for ahe come fi'Om the uttenaost 
parts nf the earth to hear the wiadom of Solomon, and behold a 
greater than Solomon ia here." For have we not divine asaur- 
tnce that Christ is with His cboi 'vh, even to the end of the world f 
And what could the queen of the south, or the men of Nineveli 
have beheld, that could enter into competition with the ereDtn of J 
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1 aplendour, i 



1 atrai]gc> 



our own timeH, in importance, ii 
iicaa and signiiicHncy ? 

The true origin of human events ia bo little BUecepuble of thai 
kind of evidence which can compel our belief; so manj are thf 
disturbing forces which in every c;cle or ellipse of changes modifj 
the motion given by the first projeetioni and every age bos, or 
imagines it haa, iU own circnmfltaneee which render paat eiperi' 
ence no longer applicable to the present case; that there will 
never be wanting answers, and eiplanationa, and specious flatteriei 
of hope to persuade a people and ite government that the history 
of the past is inapplicable to their case. And no wonder, if we 
read history for the facts instead of reading it for the sake of the 
general principles, which are to the f acU ae the root and sap of » 
tree to its leaves t and no wonder, if history ao read should find a 
dangerous rival in novels, nay, if the latter should he preferred to 
the former on the score even of probability. I well i-emember, 
that when the examples of former Jacobins, ae Julius Gcesar, 
Cromwell, and the like, were adduced in Prance and England at 
the commencement of the French Consulate, it was ridiculed as 
pedantry and pedant's ignorance to fear a repetition of usurpation 
and military despotiam at the close of the enlightened eighteenth 
century ! Even so, in the very dawn of the late tempestuous day, 
when the revolutions of Corcyra, the proscriptions of the Ke- 
formers, Sfarius, CKsar, &c., and the direful effects of the level- 
ling tenets in the Peasants' War in Germany (differenced from 
the tenets of the first French, constitution only by the mode of 
wording them, the figures of speech being borrowed in the one 
instance from theology, and in the other from modem meta- 
physics), were urged on the Convention, and it« vindicators ; the 
Magi of the day, the true citizens of the world, the phiequam- 
^erfecti of patriotism, gave us set proofs that similar results were 
impossible, and that it was an insult to so philosophical an age, 
to so enlightened a nation, to dare direct the public eye towards 
them as to lights of warning 1 Ala« ! like hghts in the stem of a 
vessel they illumined the path only that had been passed over ! 

The politic Florentine * has observed, that thei-e are brains of 
three i-Licea. The one understands of itself; the other under- 
stands as much ae is shown it by others ; the third neither under- 
stands of itself, nor what is shown it by others. In our times 
there are more perhaps who belong to the thii-d class from vanity 
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and atijuii'ed fvivolity of mind, than from natural incapacity, 
is no tmcommon foible with those who aro hononred 
acquaintance of the great, to atti-ihute national evenU 
eular persons, particular meaaures, to the e; 
the intrigues of another, to any possible spark of a, particular 
occasion, rather than to the true proximate cause (and which 
alone deserrea the name of a cauac), the predominant state of 
public opinion. An il etill less are thejinclined to refer i'oe latte? 
to the ascendancy of apeeulative pi"inciplea, and the acheme or 
mode of thinking in vogue. I have known men, who with signi- 
ficant Dods and the pitying contempt of smiles, have denied all 
influence to the cormptionB of moral and political philosophy, 
and with much aolenmity have proceeded to solve the riddle of 
the French Revolution by anecdotes ! Yet it wonld not be diffi- 
cult, by an unbroken chain of historic facta, to demonstrate that 
the most important changes in the commercial relations of the 
world had their origin in the closets or lonely walks of nninter- 
eated theorists ; — that the mighty epochs of commerce, that have 
changed the face of empires, nay, the most imjuirtant of those 
discoveries and improyements in the mechanic arts, which have 
numerically inci'eased our population beyond what the wisest 
statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed p<)Bsible, and again doubled 
this population vii-tuaUy ; the most important, I say, of those 
inventions that in their resolts 

Wu- by her two miin nerrcB, Irun nod eoH, 

had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the 
practical insight of men of business, but in the closeta of uninter- 
ested theorists, in the visions of recluse genius. To the immense 
majority of men, even in civilized countries, speculative philo- 
sophy has ever been, and must ever remain, a terra incognita. 
Yet it is not the less tme, that all the epoch-forming revolutions 
of I be Christian world, the rovolutiona of rehgion and with them 
the civil, social, and domestic habits of the nations concerned, 
have coincided with the rise and fall of metaphysical systems. 
So few are the minds that really govern the machine of aoeiety, 
and so incomparably more numerous and more impoitant are the 
indii-ect consequences of tilings than their foreseen and direct 
effects. 

It is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times we are qoite practicaL Facts only and cool com- 
a senau are then in fashion. But let the winds of paasion j 
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iweU, imd «triuglitway men begin to generalize; to connect by 
remotest uualogiea ; Vi express tbe most murereal ^lositions of 
I the moat glowing figures of fancy ; in short, to fee) 
parcioular truths and mere faj^te, aa poor, cold, narrow, and in- 
commeuaurat* with their feelings. 

The Apoatle of the Gentiles quoted from a Greek comic poet. 
Let it not then be condemned aa uitaea80na.ble or out of place, il 
I remind yoa that in the intuitive knowledge of Ihie truth, and 
with hia wonted fidelity to nature, our own great poet has placed 
the greater number of hia profoundeat maxima and general 
truths, both political and moral, not in the mouths of men at 
ease, but of men under the influence of pa&aion. when the mighty 
thougbts over-master and become the tyrants of the mind that 
bae brought them forth. ' In his Lear, Othello, Macbeth. Hamlet, 
principles of deepest insight and widest interest fly off like eparka 
from th£ glowing iron under the loud anvil. It seems a pai-aiiox 
only to the unthinking, and it is a fact that none but the unread 
in history will deny, that in periods of popular tumult and inno- 
vation the more abstract a notion is, the more readily has it been 
found to combine, the closer has appeared its affinity, with tbe 
feelings of a people and with all their inuuediate impulses to 
action. At the commencement of the i^ench Revolution, in the 
remotest villages evevj tongue was employed in echoing and 
enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of the pb3rsiocratii 
poUticians and economists. The public roads were crowded with 
armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people, the impi-eseriptible laws of the pure reason, and the 
universal constitution, which, as rising out of the nature and 
rights of man as man, all nations alike were under the obligation 
of adopting. Tui-n over the fugitive writings, that are still extant, 
of the age of Luther ; peruse the pamphlets and loose sheets that 
oame out in flights during the reign of Gbarlea the First and the 
HepubUc ; and you will find in these one continued conunent on 
the aphoiism of Lord Chancellor Bacon (a man assuredly suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the extent of secret and personal influ- 
ence), that the knowledge of the speculative piincijdes of men in 
general between the age of twenty ond thirty, ia the one groat 
Boarce of political prophecy. And Sii' Philip Sidney regarded the 
adoption of one aet of principles in the Netherlands as a proof of 
the divine agency and the fountain of all the events and succeasea 
of that revolution. 

A calm and detaOed examination of the facts justifies 
my own mind in hazarding the bold assertion, that ihe fi^ 



Dlunders ol the late dread reralntion, ajid aJl the calamitouB 
mMates of ita opponents, ft-om ita commencement even to the 
era of loftier principles and wiser meaBures (an em that began 
with, and ought to be named from, the war of the Spanish and 
Portiignese inBurgente), every failure with all its gloomy results, 
may be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of Boue masim 
or other that had beon established by clear reasoning and plain 
facts in the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus, Maohiavel, Bacon, or 
Harrington. These are red-letter names even in the almanacs of - 
worldly wisdom : mid yet I dare challenge all the critical bencheB 
of infidelity to point out any one important truth, any one 
efficient, practical direction or warning, which did not pre-exist, 
and for the most pMt in a sounder, more intelligible, and moi-e 
comprehensive form, in the Bible. 

In addition to this, the Hebrew legialator, and the other in- 
spii-ed poets, prophets, historians and moralists of the Jewigh 
church have two immense advantages in their favour. First, 
their particular rules and prescripts flow directiy and visibly 
from universal principles, as from a fountain : they flow from 
principles and ideas that are not bo properly said to be confirmed 
by reason aa to be reason itself. Principles, in act and procea- 
Bion, disjoined from which, and from the emotions that inevitably 
accompany the actu^ intuition of their truth, the widest maiime 
of prudence are like arms without hearts, muscles without nerves. 
Secondly, from the very nature of these principles, as taught in 
the Bible, they are understood in exact proportion as they are 
beheved and felt. The regulator is never separated from the 
main spring. For the words of the apostle are literally and 
philosophically true ; We (that is, the human race) live by faith. 
Whatever we do or know, that in kind ia different from the hmta 
creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to have 
faith and trust in itself. This, ite fimt act of faith is scarcely 
less than identical with its own being. Implidte, it is the copula 
— it contains the possibility — of every position, to which there 
esista any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the 
realizing piinciple, the spiritual Bubatratum of the whole complex 
body of tiTitha. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the 
word, God ; a faith not derived from experience, but its ground 
and source, and without which the fleeting chaos of facta wonld 
no more form experience, than the duiit of the grave can of itself 
make a living man. The imperative ind oracular form of tlif 
inspired Scripture is the form of reason itself in Jl things purely 
national and moral 
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If it be the word of Divine Wisdi m, we might anticipate thai 
it would in all tliinea be diatingoiHhijd from other books, as the 
Supreme Beoson, ittiose knowledge ia creative, and antecedent to 
tho thingH known, is distingniahed from the understanding, or 
creaturoly mind of the individual, the acta of which are pos- 
terior to the things it records and arranges. Han alone was 
created in the image of God : a position groimdleaa and inexpli- 
cable, if the i-eflflon in man do not differ from the underatand- 
ing. For this the int'eiior Hnimala (manj at leaat) possess in 
degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not a thing of 
degrees. 

Hence it follows that what is expressed in the inspired writings, 
is implied in all absolute science. The latter whiapera what the 
former utter as with the voice of a trumpet. As aure as God 
liveth, ia the pledge and assurance of every positive truth, that ia 
asBert«d by the reason. The hutnan underatanding musing on 
many things, snatchea at truth, but ia frustrated and disheartened 
by the fluctuating nature of its olu'ects;* its conclusiona there- 
fore are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of giving per- 
manence to things but by reducing them to abst^tions : hardly 
(saith the author of the " Wisdom of Solomon," of whose words 
the pi-eceding sentence is a paraphrase), hardly do we guess 
aright at things that ai^e upon earth, and with labour do we find 
the things that are before us ; but aU certain knowledge is in the 
power of God, and a presence from above. So only have the ways 
of men been reformed, and every doctrine that contains a saving 
truth, and all acts pleasing to God (in other woi'ds, all actions 
consonant with human nature, in its original intention), are 
through wisdom ; that ia the rational spirit of man. 

This, then, is the prerogative of the Bible ; this ia the privilege 
of its believing students. With them the pi-inciple of knowledge 
is likeivise a spring and principle of action. And as it ia the only 
certain knowledge, so are the actions that flow from it the only 
ones on which a secure reliance can be placed. The understand- 
ing may suggest motives, may avail itself of motives, and make 
judicious conjooturea respecting the probable conaequences of 
actions. But the knowledge taught in the Sciiptures prodnces 
the motives, involvea the consequences ; and ita highest formula 
is atill; As aure as G!od liveth, bo wiU it be unto thee! Strange 

-'"-■ luiAA' Hull. alfi. HIUI t'^.lx.f.tat. 
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IB tliifl poaition will appear to such b^ forget that a 
naiises only in a, BecoadHiy and impruper Bease, masmach a 
man makes the motive, not the motive the m fli ; aJid that the 
saiu« thought shall be a motive to one man and no motive to hia 
neighbour; (a sufficient proof that the motives themselveB ars 
effects, the principle of which, good or evil, liee far deeper) — 
matter for scorn and insult though this position will furnish to 
those, who tbink (or trj to thinli) every man out of his sensog 
who has not lost his reason (or ahenated it bj wilful sophiEtry, 
demanding i-eaeons fori-ea8onitaelf),;et all history bears evidence 
to its truth. The sense of expediencj, the cautions balancing of 
comparative advantages, the constant wakefulneaa to the cui bono 1 
— in connection with the quid inihi ?— all these are in their places 
in the routine of conduct, by which the individual provides for 
himself the real or supposed wants of to-day and to-morrow : and 
in quiet times and prosperous cironmstancea a nation presents 
an aggregate of such individuals, a busy ant-hill in calm and 
Bonshine. By the happy organization of a well-governed society, 
the contradictory interests of tea millionfl of such individuals 
may neutralize each other, and be reconciled in the rmity of the 
national interest. But whence did this happy organization first 
come P — Was it a tree transplanted from Paradise, with all its 
branches in f idl fruitage P — Or was it sowed in sunshine P— Waa 
it in vernal breezes and gentle rains that it filed ita roots, and 
grew and strengthened P Let history answer these questions! 
With blood was it planted— it was rocked in tempests — the g 
the ass, and the stag gnawed it— the wild boar has whetted hw 1 
tusks on its bark. The deep scars are still extant on its trunk, 
and the path of the lightning may be traced among its higher 
branches. And even after its full growth, in the season of ita J 
strength, "when its height reached tu the heaven, and the sight j 
thereof to all the eai'th," the whirlwind has more than once forced j 
its stately top to touch the ground ; it has been bent like a bow, 
and sprajig back like a shaft. Mightier powers wei-e at work 
tlian expediency ever yet called np ! — yea, mightier than the n 
understanding can comprehend ! One con£rmalion of the latter 
assertion you may find in the history of our country, written by 
the same Soot^jh philosopher, who devoted his life to the under- 
mining of the Christian religion ; and expended his last brea th 
in a blasphemous r^ret that he had not survived it ! — by the 
) ame heartless sophist who, in this island, was the main pioneer 
of that atheistic philosophy, which in France ti'ansveuomed the 
catiii-al thirst of truth into the hydrophobia of a wild an4 i 
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This inadequacy of the mere nnderstoiiding' to the apprehi 
of moral greatneBs we may trace in this hiatorian's cool ayeton- 
alic attempt to steal away erery feeling of reverence for ereij 
great name by a scheme of motivea. in which as often as poesibU- 
the efforts and enterpriees of heroic spirits are attributed to thi) 
or that paltiy view of the most despicable Eclfisfaness. Bat in the 
majority of instances this would have been too palpably false and 
slAnderous: and thereforethe founders and martyra of our chnrch 
nnd constitution, of our civil and religious liber^, are represented 
m fanatics and bewildered enthusiastB. Bnt histories incom- 
jiarably more authentic than Mr. Hume's (nay, spite of liimaglf 
cvtin his own history), confirm by irrefragable evidence the aphor- 
iivx at ancient wisdom, that nothing gi-eat was ever achieved 
witllotll enthusiaam. For what is enthusiasm but the oblivion 
Mid 8wallowiug-np of self in an object dearer than self, or in an 
idiMV more vivid P — How this is produced in the enthusiasm of 
wickodneea. I have explained in the third comment annexed tu 
this discourse. But in the genuine enthusiasm of morals, reli- 
gion, and patriotism, this enlargement and elevation of the soul 
•bovn ita mere Bclf attest the presence, and accompany the intni- 
licin ot ultimate principles alone. These alone can interest the 
undegraded hmnun spirit deeply and enduringly, because these 
alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it permanently. 

Notions, the depthlesa absti-actions of fl.eetiiig phenomena, the 
shadows of sailing vapours, the colourless repetitions of rainbows, 
have effected their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. For this very cause they are of them- 
Bclvea adverse to lofty emotion, and it requires the influence of a 
light and wannth, not their own, to make them crystallize into a 
semblance of gi-owth. But every principle is actualized by an 
idea ; and eveiy idea is living, productive, partaicth of infinity, 
nnd (as Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an raidlcsa 
power of semination. Hence it is, that science, which oonsistB 
wholly in ideas and principles, is power. Bcientia et potcaUa 
(saith the same philosopher) in idem coineidutti. Hence too il ia, 
that notions, linked arguments, reference to particular facta and 
calculntious of prudenccj influence only the compoi-itively few, 



the meii of Ifiaiirely minda who bave been trained up to themi 
and even theae few they influence but faintly. But for the re- 
verse, I appeal to the gtneral character of the doctrines which 
have collected the moat numerous aecta, and acted upon the moral 
being of the coaverta, with a force that might well aeem anper- 
nataral 1 The great principles of our religion, tlie eublime ideas 
spoken out everywhere in the Old and New Testament, resemble 
the fixed etare, which appear of the same size to the naked as to 
the armed eye ; the magnitude of which the telescope may rather 
seem to diminish than to increase. At the annunciation of prin- 
ciples, of ideas, the aoul of "in" awakes, and atairts up, aa an exile 
iu a far distant land &t the unexpected Bounds of his native lan- 
gu^e, when after long jears of absence, and almost of oblivion, 
ho is suddenly addi-essed in his own mother- tongue. He weepa 
for joy, and embraces the speaker aa his brother. How else can 
we explain the fact bo honourable to Great Britain, and the 
poorest * amongst us wUl contend with as much enthusiasm aa the 
richest for the rights of property P These rights are the spheres 
and necessary conditions of free agency. But free agency con- 
tains the idea of the free will; and in this he intuitively kno^va 
the Bublunity, and the infinite hopes, fears, and capabilities of hia 
own nature. On what other ground but the cognatcneBB of ideas 
.ind principles to man as man, does the namelcBS soldier rush, to 
thecombatindefenceof the liberties or the honour of his country P 
Even men wofully neglectful of the precepts of religion will shed 
their blood for its truth. 

Alas ! — the main hindrance to the use of the Scriptures, as your 
manual, lies in the notion that you are already acquainted with 
its contents. Something new must be presented to you, wholly 
new and wholly out of yourselves; for whatever is within us must 
be as old as the first dawn of human reason. Truths of all others 
the most awful and mysterious and at the same time of universal 
interest, are considered as so true as to lose all the powers of 
truth, and lie bediddden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side, 
with the most despised and exploded errore. But it should not 
be so with you ! The pride of education, the sense of eonsiatenoy, 
should pi-eclude the objection ; for would you not be ashamed to 
apply it to the works of Tacitus, or of Shakespeare ? Above aU, 
the rank which you hold, the influence you possess, the powers 
you may be called to wield, give a speciaj unfitness to this frivo- 
• The rgailer will rmnnter the uiRiliile matter of admlradon and clevahng tbangbt 
Kflsjiy. But tbis is Hal tlie tirfit bn^iiK had eiclud lEa n^rtL 
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louH craring fyr novelty. To find no conti-adi jtion in the laaoB 
ot old and new, to contemplate the Ancient o£ l>ays, T Tin viovis 
and Ilia works, with a. feeling aa fresh M if they were nowfirst 
springing fortli at His fiat — thia characterizes the minds that 
ftsel the riddle of the world and maj help to imrayel it ! THb, most 
■>{ all thinga, will raise jou above the maae of mankind, and there- 
tore will beat entitle and qualify yon to guide and control ihetu'. 
you say, you arc already familiar with the Scriptnrea. Witb 
the words, perhaps, but in any other aenae you might as wiaelj 
boaat of your familiar acquaintance with the rays of the sun, and 
ander that pretence turn away your eyea from the light of Heaven. 

Or would you wish for anlioritiea ?— for great eiamplea ? Ton 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Lord Clai-endMi, o( 
Sir Thomas More, of Raleigh ; and in the life and letters of the 
heroic Guatavua Adolphua. But theae, though eminent statet- 
men were OhriBtianB, and might lie under the thraldom of habit 
and prejudice. I will refer you then to the authorities of two great 
men, both pt^jans ; but removed from each other by many cen- 
tm-iea, and not more distant in their ages than in their characten 
and aituationa. The first shall he that of Heraolitus, the sad and 
recluse philosopher. IloXu/iaflii; v6oy oS Mda-Kti' Sl^vWa Si /tium- 
fiivtf mo^Ti ayiXtunra xai aKaWanTLtrra koi aftvpttrra rfifftyyoaivij 
xMfv tT&y i^tKvtiTOt tH i})«j'fl 3ia to>i flfdu.* Shall we heaitate t« 
apply to the propheta of God, what could be affirmed of the Sibyls 
by a philosopher whom Socratea, the prince of phUoaophers, vene- 
rated for the profundity of his wisdom P 

For the other, I will refer yon to the dailing of the poliabed 
couil of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in all ages 
deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket com- 
panions of thoae who pride themselves on uniting the scholm- 
with the gentleman. This accomplished man of the world hiia 
given an account of the anbjecta of conversation between the 
illuBtrioua statesmen who governed, and the brightest lumioari^ 
who then adorned, the empire of the civilized world: ^^^_ 

SemK oritar nm de vllUt dmaune iliEiiii ^^^^H 

Jfi*, nub. nenit Lipm hHuI. s^ guol mtgii ad na ^^^^H 

iKDiliu konliKi, HH tini viriaU laUi f ^^^^H 

tt qnnd tit imfiira iKmi 7 niitjiiuinji«! juui tjat ^^ ^^^^ 
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Berkeley ijidoed asBcrte, aiid is supported in hia aaaertioa by 
the ^eat Btatesmen, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigli, that 
without an habitual interest in these subjecU a man niaj be a 
dexterous inf riguer, but never cin bo a, Htat«Bman. ^i 

But do jou require some one or more pBalicular passage fioni 
the Bible, that may at once illustrate and exemplify its applica- 
bility to the changes and fortunes of empires ? Of the numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their ditision into two kingdoms, it would be 
more difficult to state a single one, from, which some guiding 
light might not be struck. Aad in nothing is Scriptni'al histoiy 
re strongly contrasted with the histories of highest note in 
the present age, than in its freedom from the hollowness of 
abstractions. WhUe the latter present a shadow-fight of things 
and quantities, the former gives ns the hist-ory of men, and 
balances the important influence of individual minds with the 
previous state of the nsitiunal morals and manners, in which, as 
constituting a specific susceptibility, it presents to ua the true 
cause both of the influence itself, and of the weal or woe that 
were its consequents. How should it be otherwise P The histories 
and political economy of the present and preceding century par- 
take in the general contagion of its mechanic philosophy, aiid are 
the product of an unenlivened genei-alizing understanding. In 
the Scriptures they are the living edncta of the imagination; of 
that reconciling and mediatory power, which incorporating the 
reason in images of the sense, and organizing (as it were} the flui 
of the senses by the pertnarieaee and self-circling energies of the 
reason, gives birth to a system of symbols, harmonious in them- 
selves, and consubBtantial with the truths of which they are the 
conductors. These are the wheels which Eaekiel beheld, when 
the hand of the Loi'd was upon him, and he saw visions of God as 
he sate among the captives by the river of Chebar. " Whither- 
Boeverthe Spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thither was their 
spu-it to go ; for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels 
also." (Ezebiel i 20.) The tniths and the symbols that represent 
them move in conjunction and form the living chaiiot that bears 
np (for us) the throne of the Divine Humanity. Hence, l>y s 
derivative, indeed, but not a divided infinence, and though in a , 
■eooudory yet in more than a metaphorical sense, the iJaei'od ) 

HimlDghiuT perronacd sdJ atUL Hnt «« whit otnslslB Uir> iwliirc of Etnd ; Andwliiit 
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BouL in wortbilj entitled the Wurd of Qod. Hence too, its a 
tenta present to us the stream of time L-ontinuoua as life and i 
B^mbol of Eternity, inaamucb ae tlie pa£t and the future irt 
virtually contain'^ in the present. According therefore 1i 
relative position on its banks the Sacred Hiatory becomes pru- 
phetic, the Sacred Fropbccies biatorical, irlule the power sjA 
Hubst4inoe of both inhere in its laws, its pi-oiniaes, and it> 
comniinations. In the Siripturea therefore botli facta and 
persons must of necessity have a twofold significance, a 
and a future, a temporary and a perpetual, a particular and 
a universal application. They must be at once portraits and 
ideala. 

Eheu ! pav^iertina phihsophia in pavperti?iam reli^ionem dueit ,— 
A iunger-bitten and iduadesa philosophy naturally produces t. 
starveling and comfortless religion. It is among the nuserieaot 
the present age that it recognises no medium between literal snd 
metaphoricaL Faitli is either to be buried in the dead letter, oi 
its name and honours usurped by a counterfeit product of the 
mechanical understanding, which in the blindness of self-compla- 
cency confounds symbols with allegories. Now an altegoty is 
but a translation oC abstract notions into a picture-language, 
which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of the 
Bensea; tlio principal being more worthless even than its phantom 
proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the former shapeless to bout. 
On the other hand a symbol (6 cariv atl TavrqyaptKov) is characteriiied 
by a translucence of the special in the individual, or of the general 
in the especial, or of the universal in tie general. Above all by 
the translucence of the eternal through and in the temporal. It 
always partakes of the reality which it renders mtelligible ; and 
while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part in that 
unity, of which it is the representative. The other are but empty 
echoes which the fancy arbitrarily associates with apparitions of 
matter, less beautiful but not less shadowy than the sloping 
orchard or hill-side pasture-field seen in the transparent lake 
bolow. Alas for the flocks that are to be led ^orth to such 
pastures ! " It shall even be as when the hungry di'eametb, and 
behold ! he eateth ; but he waketb and bis soul is empty : or aa 
when the thirsty dreameth, and behold he drinketh j but he 
awaketh and is faint!" (Isaiah xxix. 3.) O! that we would seek 
for the broad which woa given from heaven, that we should eat 
thereof and be strengthened ! O that we would draw at the well 
at which the flocks of. our forefathers had living water drawn for 
them, even Iha; water which, instead of mo;king the thirst of 



a to whom it ie giren, becomes a well within Jiimself springing 
ap to life eTerlasting 1 

e reflect how large a part of our prcBent knowledge and 
civilization is owing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible ; when we 
arv compelled to admit, as a fact of history', that the Bible has 
' ft lever by which the moral and intellectual character 
of Europe has been raised to ita present comparative height; wo 
should bo struclt, methtuks, by the marked aiid pi'omiuent differ- 
ence of thia book from the works which it is now the fashion to 
quote as guides and authorities in moi-ala, politics, and history. 
I will point out a few of the excellencies by which the one ia dis- 
tingHiahed, and shall leave it to your own judgment and recollec- 
tion to perceive and apply the contrast to the productions of 
highest name in these latter days. In the Bible every agent 
appears and acts as a selJ- subsisting individual : each has a life of 
ita own, and yet all are one life. The elements of neceasity and 
free-will are reconciled in the higher power of an omnipresent 
Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral freedom of 
the integral parts. Of this the Bible never saffera uh to lose 
sight. The root is never detached from the gi-onnd. It is God 
everywhere : and aU creatures conf oi-m to Hia decrees, the right- 
eous by performajice of the law, th« disobedient by the sufferance 
of the penalty. 

Suffer me to inform or remind you that there ia a threefold 
neceasity. There is a lo^eal and there is a mathematical necee- 
sity ; but the latter is always hypothetical, and both subsist 
formally only, not in any real object. Only by the intuition and 
immediate spiritual consciousness of the idea of God, as the One 
and Absolute, at once the Ground and the Cause, who alone con- 
■;aineth in Himself the ground of His own nature, and therein of 
all natm-es, do we arrive at the third, which alone is a real ob- 
jective necessity. Here the immediate consoiousnesa decides : the 
idea ia its own evidence, and ia insusceptible of all other. It is 
necessarily groundless and indemonstrable ; because it is itself 
the gi-onnd of all possible demonstration. The reason hath faith 
in itself, in its own revelations, 'O Xiryoi e^ij. Ipse diseit ! So it 
is : for it is ao ! All the necessity of casnal relations (which the 
mere understanding redaces, and umst reduce, to co-eiist«jce and 
i-cgnlar ancceaaion* in the objects of which they are predicated, 
and to habit and association in the mind predicating) depends on 
r rather inheres in, the idea of the omnipresent and absolute ; foi 
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tliia it is, in wliicb the possible ia one and th.e sa-me with tho nil 
and the necessaiy. Herein the Bible differe fi'oiu all the books of 
Greek pliilosophj', and in a twofold manner. It doth, not affinua 
Divine Nature only, but a God ; and not a Grod onlj, bat the 
living God. Hence, in the Scriptures alone is the Jus dicimm, M 
direct relation of th^ state and tU magistracj to the Supreme 
Being, taught as a vital and indispensable part of all moral and 
of all political wisdom, even as tlie Jewish alone waa a tru 
^ theocracy. 

But I refer to the demand. Were it my object to touch on 0» 
present state of public affairs in this kingdom, or on the prospec- 
tive measures in a^tation respectii^ our sister island, I would 
lUi-ect your most serioua meditations to the latter period of the 
reign of Solomon, and to the revolutions in the reign of Rehobosm, 
his successor. But I should tread on glowing embers. I will tani 
to a subject on which all men of refiection are at length in agree- 
ment — the causes of the revolution and fearful chastisement of 
France. We have learned to trace them back to the riBiiig im- 
portance of the commercial and manufacturing class, and ita 
incompatibility with the old feudal privileges and preseriptionB; 
to the spirit of sensuality and ostentation, which from the court 
dad spread thi-ongh all the towns and cities of the empire ; to the 
predominance of a presumptuous and irredgioua philosophy; tu 
the eitreme over-i'ating of the knowledge und power given by thii 
improvements of the ai'ts and sciences, especially those of astro- 
nomy, mechanicB, and a wonder-working chemistry; to an assump- 
tion of prophetic poner, and the general conceit that states and 
goYommentE might be and ought to be constructed as machines, 
evei7 movement of which might be foreseen and taken into 
previous calculation; to the consequent multitude of plans and 
constitutions, of planners and constitution-makers, and the re- 
morseless arrogance with which the authors and proselytes of 
evciy new proposal were I'cady to realize it, be the cost what it 
might in the established rights, or even in the hves, of men ; in 
short, to restlessness, presumption, sensual indulgence, and the 
idolatrous rehance on false philosophy in the whole domestic, 
Biioial, and political life of the stii-ring and effective part of the 
C'lmmnnity : these all acting at once and together on a mass of 
materials supplied by the unfeeling extravagance and oppressions 
.it the government, which " showed no mei-cy, and very hea\-ily 
I. lid its yoke." 

Turn then to the ehaptei- fi-om which the last words were cited, 
and read the foUoning seven veraea -. and I am deceived if yon 
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Will not be compelled to admit that the prophet Isaiiili rerealtti 
the true philosophy of the French Itevolution more than two thou- 
sand years before it became a sad irrevocable tnith of history. 
" And thon Baidat, I shall be a, lady for ever r so that thou didst 
rot lay these things to thy heart, neither didst remember the 
latter end of it. Therefore, bear now this, thou that art given to 
pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that sayest in thine heai't, 
I am, and none else beside me ! I shall not sit as a widow, 
neither shall I know the loss of childreii. But these two things 
shall come to thee in & moment, in one day : the loss of chUdren 
and widowhood ; they shall come upon thee in their perfection, for 
the multitude of thy sorceries, and lor the ahnndance of thine 
enchantments. For thou haat trusted in thy wickedness ; thon 
haat said, there is no overseer. Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, 
it hath perverted thee ; and thon hast said in thine heart, I am, 
and none else beside me. Therefore shall evU come upon thee, 
thou sbalt not know * from whence it riseth : and mischief shall 
fall apon thee, thou shalt not be able to put it off; and desolation 
11 come upon thee suddenly, which thon shalt not know. Stand 
T with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy 
leries, wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth; if so bn 
thon shalt be able to profit, if so be thon mayest prevail. ThoH 
ai-t wearied in the multitude of thy counsels ; let now the astro- 
logers, the stargazers, the monthly prognoaticators, stand up, and 
save thee from these things that shall come upon thee." 

There is a jrace that would enable us to toke up vipers, and tba 
evil thing shall not hurt as ; a spiritnal alchemy which can trans- 
mate poisons into a panacea. We are coimselled by our Lord 
Himself to make unto ourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness ; and in this age of sharp contrasts and grotesque 
combinations it would be a wise method of sympathizing with the 
tone aud spirit of the times, if we elevated even our daily news- 
papers and political journals into comments on the Bible. 

When I named this essay a sennon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after it for the absence of all the usual softenings sug- 
gested by worldly prudence, of all compromise between truth and 
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courtusy. But nut even an a Bormon would I have addresaed ^ 
present diacuorae tu u promisuaoua amlieiice ; &ad for thi* reaKm 
I likenise announced it in the title-page a« exclusirely ad almwii 
%.»., tin the old and wide sense of Uie word) to men <tt deiWj 
acquitments, of whatei-er profession. I would that tlie greater 
part of our publications could be thus directed, each to its appro- 
priiLte clnsa of readers. But this cannot be. For aniuiig oUier 
odd bui-ra and kecksies, the miagrowth of our Inxuriajit actifitj, 
we have now a reading public,* aa strange a phrase, mcthinka, u 
ir forced n, splenetic smile on the staid countenance of medita- 
tion ; and jet no fiction ! For our readers have, in ^ood troUi, 
multiplied exceedingly, and have waied prond. It woiild require 
the intrepid accnrac; of a Golquhoun to venture at the precise 
niunbei' of that vaat company only, whose heads and hearts am 
diuted at the two public ordinaries of literature, the circulatiitg 
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libruxieB and the periodical press. But what is the result P Doea 
the inward man thrive on this regimen!' Alas! if tha average 
health of the conaumera niaybe judged of by the ajticiea of largest 
consumptioQ ; if the secretions may be conjecttired from the in- 
gredients of the dishes that are found best suited to their palates ; 
from all that I have seen, either of the banquet or the guesta, I 
shall utter my pro/accia with a desponding sigh. From a popular 
philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense deliver us! 

At present, however, I am. to imagine for myaelf a very different 
audience. I appeal exclusively to men from whose station and 
opportunities I may dai^e anticipate a respectable portion, of that 
" sound book leamedness " into which oar old public schools still 
continue to initiate their pupUs. I appeal to men in whom I may 
hope to find, if not philosophy, yet occasional impulses at least to 
philosophic thought. And here, as far as my own eiperience 
extends, I can announce one favourable symptom. The notion of 

c measureless superiority in good sense to our ancestors, so 
general at the commencement of the French Revolution and foi 
Bom y ara before it, in out of fashion. We hear, at least, less of 
the }d ^ n of this enlightened age. After fatiguing itself as per- 
former spectator in the giddy fignre-dance of political changes, 
E irope baa seen the aballow foundations of its self-complacent 
faith g e way; and among men of influence and property, we 
ha e n w more reason to apprehend the stupor of despondenea 
than the cixtravagances of hope unanstjiined by experience, or 
of self-LOnfidence not bottomed on principle. 

In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any tendency to inno- 
vation, but in the choice of the means for preventing it. And 
here my apprebenaions point to two oppoaite errors, each of 
which deaerves a separate notice. The first consists in a diapoai- 
tion to think that, aa the peace of nations has been disturbed by 
the diffusion of a false light, it may be I'e-eetablished by excluding 
the people from all knowledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
O ! never, never ! Reflection and stirrings of mind, with all their 
restlessness and all the errors that result from their imperfection, 
from the too much, beoanae too little, are come into the world. 
The powei'a that awaken and foater the spirit of curiosity ara to 
be found in every village : hooka are in every hoveL The infant's 
cries are hushed with picture-booka ; and the cottager's child 
aheds his firat bitter tears over pages, which render it impossible 
for the thh.ti to be treated or governed as a, child. Here, as in so J 
many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from a thing's I 
havmfE become too general, are beat removed by miikin,£\li\-iic4«tv^ 1 



The other and contrary miaUka proceeda from the aesuiaptioD 
llial & national education will liave been realized whenerer Qie 
people at lai^ have been tanght to read and write. How, among 
llie man; means ta the desired end, this ie doubtless one, and not 
the least important. But neither is it the most bo. Much less 
can it be held to constitute education, which consists in educing 
the tacultiea and forming the habits ; the means vaijing according 
to the Fphcre in which the individuals to be eduoated are likely to 
nut and become useftd. I do not hesitate to declare that whether 
I consider the nature of the discipline adopted,* or the plan of 
poisoning the children of the poor with a sort of potential infi- 
deiity under the "liberal idea" of teaching those points onlyirf 
ri'ligioua faith in which all denominations agree, I cannot but 
denounce the ao-called Lancastiian schools as pemiciouB beycmd 
all power of compensation by the new acquirement of reading and 
writing. Bnt take oven Dr. Bell's original and utisophiaticated 
plan, which I myself regard as an especial gift of Providence to 
the human race ; and suppose this incomparable machine, this 
vast moral steam-engine, to have been adopted and in free motion 
throughout the empire ; it would yet appeal- to me a moat dan- 
gerous delusion bo rely on it as if this of itself formed an efficient 
national education. We cannot, I repeat, honoar the scheme too 
highly as a prominent and necessary part of the great process j 
but it will neither supersede, nor can it be substituted for, snndry 
otiier measures that are at least equally important. And these 
ai-e such measures, too, as unfortunately involve the necessity of 
aaerificea on the side of the rich and powerful, more costly, and 
far more difficult, than the yearly subscription of a few pounds ! — 
such measures as demand more self-denial than the expenditme 
of time in a committee or of eloquence in a public meeting. 

Nay, let Dr. BeU's philanthropic end have been realized, and 
the proposed modicum of learning universal : yet convinced of its 
insufficiency to stem up against the strong currents set in from 
an opposite point, I dare not assure myself, that it may not be 
driven backward by them and become confluent with the evils it 
was intended to preclude. 

What other measures I hod in contemplation, it has been my 
endeavour to e^lain elsewhere. But I am greatly deceived, if 
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we preliminary w an efficient education of the labouring claaaflfl | 
be not the rucun-ence to a, more manly discipline of the intellect 
on the part of th^! learned themBelTea, in ahort, a thorough rn- 
oasting of the moulds, in which the niinde of onr gentrj", tho 
charactera of onr future land-owners, magigtratea and senators, 
are to receive their shape and fashion. what treasurtis of 
practical wisdom would bo once more brought into open day by 
the solution of this problem ! Suffice it for the present to hint 
the master- thought. The first man on whom the light of an idea 
dawned, did in that eame moment receive the spirit and the cre- 
dentials of a lawgiver : and as long as "in-" shall exist, so long 
will the possession of that antecedent knowledge (the maker aud 
master of all profitable experience) which eiista only in the 
power of an idea, be the one lawful qualification of all dominion 
in the world of the senses, Without this, experience itself is but 
a Cyclops walking backwards, under the fascination of the pact : 
ind we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of outward circtim- 
stancea and contingencies, least of all things to be calculated on 
in times like the present, if this one-eyed experience does not 
seduce its worshipper into praiitical anachronisms. 

But alas! the halls of old philosophy have been so long de< 
serted, that we circle them at shy distance as the baunt of pban- . 
toms and chimeras. The sacred grave of Acadcmua is held in J 
like regard with the unfoodfnl ta-ees in the shadowy world of 
Maa-o that had a dream attached to every leaf. The very terms of 
ancient wisdom are worn out, or, far worse, stamped on baaer 
metal : (see App. B.) and whoever should have the hardihood to 
i*eproclaim its solemn truths must commence with a glossary, 

In reviewing the foregoing pages, I am apprehensive that they 
may be thought to resemble the overflow of an earnest mind 
rather than aai orderly premeditated composition. Tet this im- 
perfection of form will not be altogether uncompensated, if it 
should he the means of presenting with greater liveliness the 
feelings and impresaiona under which they wei'e wi-itten. Still 
leas shaE I regret this defect if it should induce some future 
traveller engaged in the like journey to take the same station and 
bo look through the same medium at the one main object which 
amid all my disciirsiona I have still held in view. The more, how- 
ever, doth it behove me not to conclude this address without 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain woi'da ae pos- 
sible, the sum and substance of its contents. 

There is a state of mind indispenaable for all perusal c 
Bcripturos tc edification which must be learnt by experienoi 



MM be doMrifaed onljr bjr ncgatuea. It ia tl** dintcx, opposite ol 
thttt wUdi (tapfMiaBg & moral p&ssag« of Scripture to have bMU 
ittadt «Didd proo^ k mao to reply. " Who does not know this?" 
Bat if tba qnotatiom Bboold hare been made in sapport of suma 
Mtide of fiutb. tkw Mate b&bit of tnind will betray itself, in dif- 
fvOBl iadindnak, by ^parent cimtraries. which ye^ ai« but llie 
nm folM. or phia and nuniu states, of the eame inlltience. Tbu 
pole, mkybe suspected as often as yon 
hi^ and doctrinal text intrudiioed with 
It only means M and sol" For instance I object lo a 
fnSomti free-thinking Christian, the following solemn enmim- 
twn of ** tlte ricbM ot the glory of tlie mystery hid from ages and 
from fei»e»tionB" by the philoeophic Apostle of the Gentilea. 
" Who {fix. ihe Fsther) bath delivered ns from the power of dark- 
ncaa and hath tramilated us into the kingdom of TTin dear Sou ; in 
whom we have redemption through His blood, even the forgive- 
aeB of nns : Who is the image of the inviaible God, the Sist- 
bo(«*of ererycrcatnre: Forty ffim were all things created, that 
are in bearOi, and that are in earth, visible and invisible. whetL«r 
they be thrones, or dominioas, or principalities, or powera: all 
things uric crealed by Him. and for TTim : And He is before all 
things, and by Him all things consiatL And He is the Head of the 
body, the Church ; who is the b^innlng, the Srst-bom from the 
d«ad ; that in all things He might have the pre-eminence. For it 
pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell: and 
having made peace throngh the blood of TTia cross, by Him to re- 
concile all things nnto Himself ; by Him. I say, whether they be 
ihin^ in earth, or things in heaTcn." What is the reply ? Why, 
that by these words (very bold and figaratire words it must be 
(Xinfffitsed, yet still) St. Paul only meant that the tuuversal and 
eternal truths of morality and a future atat« had been re-pro- 
daimed by an inspired teacher and confirmed by miracles ! The 
words only mean, sir, that a state of retribution after this life had 
been proved by the fact of Christ's Besurrection^that is all 1 
But I shall scarcely obtain an answer to certain difficultiea in- 
Tolved in this free and liberal interpretation ; ei. gr. that with 
the exception of a handful of rich men, considered as little better 
than infidels, the Jews were aa fully persuaded of these truths aa 
Christians in general are at the present day. Moreover, that this 
inspired Teacher had Himself declared, that if the Jews did not 
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bdieve on the evidence of Moaes and the Prophets, neither woiJd 
they though a man should I'ise from the dead. 

Of the positive pole, on the other hand, language to the follow* 
ing purport la the oanal eiponent, " It ia a, mystery ; and we are 
bound to believe the words without presuming to inquire into the 
meaning of them." That is, we believe in St. Paul's veracity} 
and that is enough. Tet St. Paul repeatedly presses on hia 
bearera that thoughtful pemaal of the sacred writings, and those 
habits of earnest though humble inquiry, which if the heart only 
have beea previously regenerated would load them " to a full 
assurance of understanding (ic twtyviaa-iB, (bo an entire assent of 
the mind; to a spiritnal intuition, or positive inward knowledge 
by experience) of the mystery of QoA, and of the Father, and of 
Ohrist, in which (nempe, nvtmjpl^) are hid nil the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

To eipoae the inconsistency of both these extremes, and by in-' I 
ference to recommend that state of mind, which looks forwai-d to I 
" the fellovrahip of the mystery of the faith aa a spirit of wisdom ] 
and revelation in the knowledge of God, the eyes of the under- | 
standing being enlightened" — this formed my general purpose." / 
Long has it been at my heart! I consider it as the oontra. I 
dietingmabing principlf of Christianity that in it alone jtoe ttXoOto* I 
TtjsitXTipoipoplasTrjs tniviaiat (the understanding in its Utmost powQT 
and opulence) culminates in faith, as in its crown of gloi^, at onca , 
its light and its remuneration. On this most important point I ' 
attempted long ago to preclude, if possible, all misconception 
and misinterpretation of my opinions, though in a work which 
from the mode of its publication and other circumstancea must 
be unknown or known bat by name to the great m^'ority of my 
present readers. Alas \ in this time of distress and embarrass- 
ment the sentiments have n, more especial interest, a, moi'e im- 
mediate application, than when they were first written. If, I 
obseiTed, it be a truth attested alike by common feeling a 
:5mmou sense, that the greater part of human misery depends 
directly on human vices, and the remainder indirectly, by what 
means can we act on men, so as to remove or preclude their vicea 
and purify their principles of moral election ? The question ia 
not by what means each ninn is to alter hia own character — in 
order to this, all the means prescribed, and aU the aidancea given 
by religion, may be necessary for him. Tain of themselves may 
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Unirm he fi^ wlililn 
SiHDBpauFif AffOfuolAUaD fhim aliin 
SHTet tffialilDgh Hut lEpdr Ui nn 
ADd Uming tpirtU npbiM.- 

^ua ia not the qneBtion. Virtue would not be virtue conld il 
ba given by one fellow-creature to ajiotier. To make use of all the 
taetata and applianceH in our power to the actual attainment cf 
rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe to ourselres. 
To supply those means as far as we can, comprises our duty Ui 
»thei-a. The question then is, what are these means P Can they 
Irfc any other than the conuuunication of knowledge and t!;£ 
remoTnl of those erils and impedimenta which prevent its re- 
ception f It may not be in our power to combine both, but it is in 
the power of every man to contribute to the former, who is snfE- 
dently informed to feel that it is his duty. If it be said that we 
should endeavour not so much to remove ignorance, aa to make 
the ignorant religioUH, religion herself, through her sacred orades, 
uuwerBforme, that all effective faith pre-supposes knowledge and 
individual conviction. If the mere acquiescence in truth, uncotn- 
prehended and unfathomed, were sufficient, few indeed would be 
the vicious and the miaerable; in this countiy at least, where 
speculative infidelity is, heaven be praised, coniined to a smuU 
number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance here and 
anotber there ; but three in one place tare already an undue pro- 
porliiin. It is highly worthy of observation, that the inspired 
writiui^ received by Chriatians are distinguiahable fi-om all othe 
Kxiks pretending to inspiration, from the scriptures of the 
Brahmins, and cv«n from the Koran, in their strong aad frequent 
nwi^mmendaliiina of truth. I do not here mean veracity, which 
f«nn'^ but be enforci'd in every code which appeals to the religious 
mS)i<^i}<? lit mani but knowledge. This is not only extolled as 
WW rt\^«in )H*d honour of a man, but to seek after it ia again and 
(•IjMll oMMmMtdtd us aa one of oiu- most sacred duties. Yea, the 
T^rv )i(«fiY4ii« and iinNi bliss of the glorified spirit is represented 
>(t ik* (i}>wUc as » plain aspect, or intuitive beholding of truth in 
»t» <*(«i*l tnA imiii«l*blB soui-ce. Not that knowledge can of 
jtivit *l<^ alt ' H><> ligl>> of religion is not that of the moon, light 
KMt ; b«t iM-ithor ia its warmth that of the stove, warmth 
l^t. Kt'ttgiv'n is the sun whose warmth .ndeed swells 
•DM* Mt-I «-1iM<«« the life of nature, but who, at the aama 
>^'<).ti all itH* i;ri>"th of life with a maater-eye, makes aU 
$^N^ f^-fY,-** >W vliii-h be looks, and by that glory visible t> 
.-w _ «.^ j^ i'ttWK 1 bow my knees nnto the Father of our 
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Lord Jesiie GLiitit, that He would grant you according to the 
riches of His glory, to be stretigthened with might by Hia Spirit 
in the inner man ; that Chiist maj dwell in your hearts hj faith ; 
that ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
pi-ehend with all aajnte what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height ; and to know the love of Chi'iBt which pa^aetb 
all knowledge, that ye might be filled with the fulneiw of Gtod." 
For to know God is (bj a vital and Hpiritual act in which to know 
and to possess are one and indivisihlc) to acknowledge TTim as the 
Infinite Cleamesa in the Incomprehensible Fulneaa, and Fulness 
Incomprehensible with Infinite Cleamesa, 

This then comprisea my first purpose, which is in a twofold 
sense general. For in the substance, if not in the form, it hclonga 
to all my countrymen and fellow-christians without distinction of 
.lass; while for its object it embraces the whole of the inspired 
ycviptures from the recorded first day of heaven and earth, ere the 
light was yet gathered into celestial lamps or reflected from their 
revoMng mitTora, to the predicted Sabbath of the new creation, 
when heaven and earth shall have become one city with neither 
" sun nor moon to shine in it ; for the glory of God shall lighten 
it and the Lamb be the light thereof." Mj second purpose is after 
thesamemannerinatwofold sense specific; f or as this disqaisition 
is nominally addressed to, so was it for the greater part exclusively 
intended for, the peruaal of the learned; and its object likewise ia 
to urge men so qualified to apply their powers and attainments to 
an especial study of the Old Testament as teaching the elements of 
political science. 

Is it asked in what sense I use these words P I answer, in the 
same sense as the term.s are employed when we refer to Euclid for 
the elements of the science of geometiy, only with one difference 
aiising from the diversity of the subject. With one difference 
only; but that one how momentous! All other sciences are con- 
fined to absti'aetions, unless when the term science is used in an 
improper and flattering sense : thus we may speak without boast 
of natural history ; but we have not yet attained to a science o( 
nature. The Bible alone contains a science of realities; and 
therefoi* each of its elements is at the same time a living germ, 
in which the present involves the future, and in the finite the 
infinite exists potentially. That hidden mystery in every, the 
minutest form of existence, which contemplated under tie relations 
oE time presents itself to the understanding retrospectively, as an 
infinite aacent of causes, and prospectively as an interininat 
{irogressioii of effects — tbat which contemplated in crpaoe it 
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bebeld intuitivelj ab a law of iicLioii and re-action, continuoiiB and 
eitending bejond nil bound — ttis same mjstpry freed from the 
phenomena of time and space, and seen in the depth of real being, 
nirealB itself to the pure reason as ihe actual immanence of all in 
each. Are we struck with admiration at beholding the cope of 
heaven imaged in a. dew-drop ? The least of the animalcola to 
whiiih that drop would be an ocean contains in itself an infinite 
problem of which God omnipreeent ia the only solution. The 
slave of eustom ia roused by the rare and the accidental alone j 
but the aiioinB of tlie unthinking are to the philosopher the 
deepest problems as being the nearest to the mysterious root, ajid 
partaking at once of its darkness and ita pregnancy. 

what a mine of undiscovered treasures, what a new world of 
power and truth would the Bible promiseto our future meditation, 
if in some gracious moment one solitary text of all its inspired 
contents ahouLi but dawn upon us in the pure untroubled bright- 
ness of an idea, that moat glorious birth of the God-like within ue, 
which even as the light, its material symbol, reflects itself from a 
thousand surfaces, and flies homeward to its parent mind enriched 
with a thousand forms, itself above form, and still remaining in 
its own simplicity and identity ! O for a flash of that same light, 
in which the first position of geometric science that ever loosed 
itself from the generalizations of a gi'oping and insecure ex- 
perience, did, for the first time, reveal ttseU to a human intellect, 
in all its evidence and nil its fmitfulneBS, transparence without 
vacuum, and plenitude without opacity ! O that a single gleam 
of onr own inward experience would make comprehensible to us 
the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful hecatomb, of the philo- 
sopher of Samoa ! or that vision which, from the contemplation of 
an arithmetical harmony, rose to the eye of Kepler, presenting the 
planetary world, and all its orbits in the divine order of their 
ranks and distances : or which, in the faUing of an apple, revealed 
to the ethereal intuition of our own Newton the constructive prin- 
eiple of the material universe. The promises which I have 
ventured to hold forth concerning the hidden treasures of the Law 
and the Prophets will neither be condemned as paradox nor as 
exaggei-ation, by the mind that has learnt to understand the 
poBsibilify, that the i-eduetion of the sands of the sea to nanibra 
should be found a less stupendous problem by Archimedes than 
the simple conception of the Parmenidean One. What however 
ia achievable by tJie human understaivding without this light, may 
be comprised in the epithet, Kti'6tnrauSoi : and a melancholy com- 
ineni on that phrase wonid the histotj of hunum eabiuets tuid 
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legislators for the last thirty years furnish! The excellent 
BaiTOw, the last of the disciples of Plato and Archimedes among 
our modern mathematicians, shall give the description and state 
the value : and in his words I shall conclude. 

Aliud agere, to be impertinently busy, doing that which con- 
duceth to no good purpose, is in some respects worse than to do 
nothing. Of such industiy we may understand that of the 
Preacher, " The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of thorn." 



APPEJmiX, 



COMMENTS AND ESSAYS 



(A.) 

FtluB use of tlie word "Bnfficiency," I preeuppoae on tbetrfl 
o( the reader or hearer, a hiimble and docile state of mind, id I 
iboye all the practice of prayer, as the neceasMy condition of snclil " 
state, and the host if not tiie only means of becoming sincere to 
our own hearts. Chrieliajiity ia eapeciaJly differenced from aJ! I 
oiher religiouH bj being grottndod on facte whieh all i 
have the meana of aBcertaining, the same means, with equal | 
facility, and which no man can ascertain for another. Eacli || 
person must be herein querist and respondent to himself; Ami | 
sick, and therefore need a physician ? Am I in spiritual alayeij, 
and therefore need a ransomerP Have I given a pledge, whiol 
must be redeemed, and which I cannot redeem by my own r^ 
sources? Am I at one with God, and is my will concentric with 
that holy power, which is at one* the constitatiye will and tie 
supreme reason.of the universe? If not, must I not be mad if I 
do not seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the 
means of at one-ment? To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate 
historical proof s and presumptions is no* equally within the means 
and opportunities iif every man alike. The testimony of books of 
history is one of the strong and stately pillai^s of the Church of 
Christ; but it is not the foundation, nor can it without lose 
of essential faith be mistaken or substituted for the founda- 
tion. Thei-e is a sect, which in its scornful pride of antipathy 
to mysteiics (that is to all those doctrines of the pnro and in- 
tuitive reason, which transcend the understanding, and can never 
be cimtemplated by it, but through a false and falsifying pw 
spectiro), affecta to condemn all inwardand preliminary eipcria 



enihusiaatic deluBicpn ov fanatical contagion. Hiatorio eri- 
ice, on the other Iiond, these men treat, aa the JewB of old 
reatad the brazen serpent, which was the relic and evidence of 
the miracles worked by Moasa in the wildemeaa. They tm-ned it 
into an idol ; and therefore Hezeltiah (" who clave to the Lord, and 
did light in the sight of the Lord, so that after him waa none 
like him, among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were befoie 
ium,") not only " removed the high placea, and broke the images, 
and cut down the groves ;" but likewise " brake in piecea the 
branen sei'pent that Hoses had made : for the children of Israel 
did hiu-n ini^nae to it." 

To preclude an en-or so pernicious, I request that to the wUf iil 
;g!ect of those outwaj-d ministrations of the Word which all 
Eugliahmen have the privilege of attending, the reader will add 
the setting at nought likewise of thoae inward means of grace, 
without which the langnage of the Scripturea, in the moat faithful 
ti-analation and in the purest and plainest English, mnst nevcr- 
theleaa continue to he a dead language : a aun-dial by moonlight. 

(B.) 

Not without great hesitation should I e^spreaa a suspicion con- 
cei'ning the genuineness of any, the least impoilant passage in the 
New Testament, unless I could adduce the most conclusive evi- ■ 
dence from the e^iest manuscripts and commentators, in support 
of its intei'polation : well knowing that such permission has 
already opened a door to the most fearful licence. It is indeed, 
in its consequences, no less than an assumed right of picking and 
choosing our religion out of the Scripturea. Most asaui'edly I 
would never hazard a suggestion of this kind in any instance in 
which the retention or the omission of the woi-da conld make the 
slightest difference with regard to fact, minicle, or precept. Still 
leas would I start the question, where the hypothesis of their 
intei'polation could be wrested to the diseounteiuincing of nuy 
article of doctiine concerning which diasenaion exiated: no, not 
though the doubt or disbelief of the doctrine had been confined 
to those, whose faith few but themaelvea would honour with the 
name of Christianity; howevei' reluctant we might be, both from the 
isourtesies of social life and the nobler charities of humility, to 
withhold fiom the pei'sons thcmaelves the title of Christians. 

But aa there is nothing in v. 40 of Matthew, c. xiL which would 
■fuR within thia general rule, I dai'e permit myself to propoM 
Mhe qjMxj, whether there dues not exist internjil evidence of iU 



l)eing a gloEs of some unlearned, thoiigh pioiia, CLriHtian -jt ttie 
lirst century, wliicL had slipt into tie text ? The following are my 
reasons; — t It ia at all events a comment on the words of our 
Suyiour, and no part of Hii specoh. 2. It interrupts the ooorsd 
and hrealtB down the jut and application of our Iiord's iirgumeut, 
&a addressed to men who from their unwillingness to sacrifice 
their vain traditions, gainful hypocrisj, and pride both of heart 
and cf demeanour, demanded a miracle for the confirmation of 
moral truths that must have home witneaa to their own divinity 
in the conscienires of all who had not rendered themselves con- 
science-proof. 3. The test strictly taken is irreconcilable with 
the fact as it is afterwards related, and as it is universally 
accepted. I at least remember no calculation of time, according 
to which the interspace from Piiday evening to the earliest dawn 
of Sunday morning, could be represented as three days and three 
nighta. Ab three days our Saviour Himself speaks of it (John iL 
19), and ao it would be described in common language as well as 
according to the use of the Jews ; bat I can find no other part of 
Scripture which authorizes the phrase of three nights. This 
gloss is not found either in the repetition of the circumstance 
by Matthew himself (ivi. 4), nor in Mark (viii. 121, nor in Luke 
(nij. 54). Mark's narration doth indeed most sti-ikingly confirm 
tny second reason, drawn from the purpose of our Saviour's 
argument ; for the allusion to the prophet Jonas is omitted 
altogether, and the refusal therefore rests on the depravity of 
the applicants, as proved by the wantonness of the application 
itself. All signs must have been useless to such men as long as 
the great sign of the times, the call to repentance, remained with- 
out effect. 4. The gloss corresponds with the known fondnoss of 
the earlier Jewish converts, and indeed of the Christians in 
general, of the second century, to bring out in detail and into 
exact square every accommodation of the Old Testament, which 
they either found in the gospels, or made for themselves. It is too 
notorious into what etrange fancies (not always at safe dis- 
tance from dangerous eiTors) the oldest uninspired wi-iters of the 
(Jhiistian church were seduced by this passion of transmuting 
without Scriptural authority incidents, names, and even iniTo 
sounds of the Hebrew Scriptures, into evangelical types and 
correspondencies. 

An additional reason may perhaps occur to those who alone would 
be qualified to appreciate its force; viz. to biblical scholars familiar 
with the opinions and arguments of suudi"y doetoi-a, Rabbinical as 
well aa Christian, respecting the first and second chapter of Jonnh, 



Eeaaon and religion differ only as a twofold application df tlie 
lame power. But if we are obliged to distinguiah, we muat 
ideallj separate. In this Benae I affirm, that reason is the know- 
ledge of the laws of the whole considered as one ; and aa aueh it 
la contradistiiiguished from the understanding, which concenii 
itself exclnaiTely with tie quantities, giialitica, and relations of 
partionlara in time and space. The understanding, therefore, 
he science of phenomena, and their subsumption under 
distinct kinds and sorta (genus and species). Its functions 
supply the rules and conatitut« the poaaibiKty of experience ; but 
i-emain mere logical forms, except as fai' as materials are given 
by the senses or sensations. The reason, on the other hand, is 
science of the universal, having the ideas of onenesa and 
allness aa its two elements or primal^ factors. In the langunga 
of the old schools. 

Unity + Onmeity 

Totality. 
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The reason first manifests itself in man by the tendency to the 
comprehension of all as one. We can neither rest in an infinite 
that is not at the aame time a whole, nor in a whole that is not 
infinite. Hence the natural Man is always in a state either of 
resistance or of captivity to the understanding ajid the fancy, 
which cannot represent totality without limit ; and he either 
loses the one in the striving after the infinite, (i.e., atheism with 
or without polytheism), or the infinite in the striving after the 
one (i.e., anthropomorphic monotheism). 

The rational instinct, therefoi-e, taken abstractedly and un- 
balanced, did in itaelf ("Ye shall be as gods!" Gen. iii. 5), and 
in its consequences (the lusts of the flesh, the eye, and the under- 
standing, as in verse the sixth), form the original temptation, 
through which nm.n fell : and in all ages has continued to 
originate the same, even fi-om Adam, in whom we aU fell, tg the 
atheist who deified the human reason in the pei'son of a harlut 
dtuing the earlier period of the French Revolution. 

To this tendency, therefore, rehgion, as the consideration of 
the particular and individual (in which respect it takes up and 
ideutifie') with itself the exoelleitce of the undeTstandin^) btit. 
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of tb« mdiTidiiiil, a^ it exists and has its being in 
(iu »bigli respc!L-t it is one with the pure reason),— 
deiuy, I e&j, rfii){ion aaeigiia tlie due liioitB, ajid is the ecWv 
tlie "voice of the Lord God walking iti the garden." HaMfiil I 
all the ugea ttml countriea of civilization Helicon bos been lit I 
IMU'ent and foaterer of tha Fine Arts, as of Poetry, Miisio, Vt^ I 
ing, b;.. tbe cummon eBsence of 'vibich coDsiata in a simibir m ' 
of tbo Univeraal uid tbe Individual. In this unioii, njoreare 
contained the true sense of tbe ideal Under the old biw lb | 
altar, the curtains, tbe priestly veBtmenta, and wbateror elae * 
tu represent tbe beauty of bolincss, had an ideal character: ai 
tbe Temple itself was a mr-aterpiece of ideal benatj. 

There exists in tie buman being, at least in man fully developed, 
no mean symbol of Tri-unity, in reason, religion, and the wiE, 
For each of tbe three, though a distinct agency, implies and 
demands the other two, and loses its own nature at the mometit 
that from distinction it passes into division or separation. TiK 
perfect frame of a man is tbe pei-feet frame of a state : and in the 
light of this idea we must read Plato's " Bepnblic." For, Jl 
T judge rightly, this celebrated work ia to "Tbe History of the 
Town of Man-aoul," what Plato was to John Bunyan.. 

The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness of reason 
(the legislative of our nature), taken Eingly and eselusively, beoomcs 
mei-e visionariness in intellect, and indolence or hard-heortedneaa is 
morals. It is the science of cosmopolitism without conntxy, of phi- 
lanthropy without neigbbonrlinesa or conBanguinity, in short, of all 
the impostnrea of that philosophy of the Frei-ch Revolution, which 
would sacrifice each to the shadowy idol of all. For JaeobiniBin 
is mcneti-am hybridum, made up in part of despotism, and in part 
of abstract reason misapplied to objeeta that belong entirely to en- 
perience and tbe undei'atanding. Its instincts and mode of nction 
are in striet coiTespondenee with its origin. In all places. Jacobin- 
ism betrays its mixed parentage and niititre, by applying to the 
brute passions und physical force of the multitude (that Is, to man 
as a mere animal ), in order to build up government and the frame 
of society on natural rights instead of social privileges, on the 
uuiversals of abstract reason instead of positive institutions, the 
-ights of specific experience, and the modifications of existing 
circumstances. Bight in ita most proper sense ia tbe creature of 
liiw and atatiile. and only in the technical language of the courts 
bus it any substantial and independent sense. In morals, right 
is a woid witboiit meaning eicept as the correlative of duty. 
■ From all this it follows, that roaaon as the scienco of all as thfl 
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whole, most be iuterpeiietrated by a power, that represenba tha 
eoncentration of all in each — a power that acta by contraction oi 
tmiveraal truths iiiUi individna! duties, as the only form in which 
thoee tnitha can attain life and reality. Now this ia religion, -which 

the executive of our nature, and on this accuunt the name of 
highest dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. 

Yet this again— yet even religion itself, if eyer in its too eidu- 
Bive devotion to the specific and individual it neglects to interpose 
the contemplation of the universal, changes its being into super- 
stition, and becoming more and more earthly and seiTile, as mora 
and more estranged from the one in all, goes wandering at len^b 
with its pack of amnlets, bead-rolls, periapts, fetiBches, and the 
like pedlaiy, on pilgrimages to Loretto, Mecca, or the temple of 
Jaggemant, aim-in-arm with sensuality on one side and seU- 
torture on the other, followed by a motley group of friars, par- 
loners, faqnirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, and harlots. 

But neither can reason nor religion eiiat or co-osist as reason 
and religion, except as far aa they are actuated by the Will (the 
platonic dviios), which is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial 
power, the functions of which in the individual correspond to the 
of&ccrs of war and police in the ideal Bepublic of Plato. In its 
state of inunanence (or indwelling) in reason and religion, the 
Will appears indifferently, as wisdom or as love : two names of 
the same power, the former more intelligential, the latter more 
Bpiritual, the former more frequent in the Old, the latter in the 
New Testament But in its utmost abstraction and consequent 
state of reprobation, the Will becomes satanio pride and rebellious 
self-idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself, and remoi'selesB 
despotism relatively to othei-s; the more hopeless as the mora 
obdurate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its superiority ' 
to toil and pain and pleasure ; in shoi-t, by the fearful resolve to i 
find in itaelf alone the one absolute motive of action, under which ' 
all other motives from within and from without must be either 
BTibordinated or erashod. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosophically as well 
as sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost. Alas! 
too often has it been embodied in i-eol life! Too often has it 
given a dark and savage grandeur to the historic page ! And 
wherever it has appeared, under whatever circumstaneeB of time 
and country, the same ingredients have gone to its composition j 
and it has been identified by the same attributes. Hope in which 
there is no cheerfulness; stedfaatness within and immovable 
resolve, with outwai-d restlessness and whirling activity ; viokncfl 



tnih goQe; tementj irith ctmnlng; and, as the reetilt of all, 
ujteiTQiiiaMeiieBB of object with perfect indifference of maiiu; 
th(?se are tbe qualities that have constituted the oommanding 
genius ! tUese are the marlcB that have characterised the maatera 
of mischief, the libertieides nnd mighty huntera of mantinii, from 
Nimi'od to Napoleon. And from inattention to the poBsihilitj of 
such n character oa well as from ipnonmce of ita elementa. evffli 
men of honest intentions too frequently become fascinated. Fay. 
whole nationB have been bo far dnped by this want of insight nni 
reHection ae to regard with palliative ftdmirationj instead of wonder 
and abhorrence, the Molocha of human nature, who are indebted 
for the far lai^r portion of their meteoric sncceas to their total 
want of principle, and who Burpiias the generality of their fellow- 
creatui-ea in one act of conrage only, that of daring to say with their 
wholcheart, "Evil,bethou mygoodl" Allsystem sofarispower; 
and a systematic criminal, eelf-conBiatent and entire in wickedness, 
who entrenches villany within villany, and ban-icadoea crime bj 
crime, has removed a world of obstacles by the mere decision, 
that he will have no obstacle but those of force and brute matt*?. 

I have only to add a few sentent^ea in completion of thiB note, 
on the conacience and on the underatanding. The conscience is 
aeifher reason, religion, nor will, but an experience (ew, generit) of 
the coincidence of the human will with reason and religion. It 
Blight, perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation; but that there 
lurks a conti'ttdiction in the terms, and that it is often deceptive 
to give a common or generic name to that, which being uniqne, 
can have no fair analogy. Strictly speaking, therefore, the con- 
science is neither a sensation nor a sense; but a testifying state, 
best described in tlie words of our liturgy, as the peace of Gild 
ihafpaaseih all under etanding. 

Of this latter faculty considered in and of itself the periiiatetio 
aphoriam, nihU in inteUectn quod non pritM in sensu. is strictly true, 
as well as the legal maxim, de refriu Hon npparentibua et non exUt' 
entibue eadmn eet ratio, Theeyeisnot moreinappropriatetoaonnd, 
than the mere understanding to the modes and laws of spiritual 
eiistenee. In this sense I have used the term ; and in this sense 
I assert that " the understanding or experiential faculty, unirra- 
diated by the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate object 
bnt the matei.al world in relation to our worhlly interests. Tha 
far-sighted pmdeneo of man, and the more narrow but at the 
same time far less fallible cunning of the fas, are both no olhet 
than a nobler sabstltnte for salt, in order that the hog may not 
putrefy before its deatinud hoar ! 1" {,The Fi-iead.} 
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It iniiat aot, howeviT, be ovciloolceii, that this inaulation of tbo 
nuderHtanding ia oar own act and deed. Tlie man of healthful 
and undivided intellect uses liia understanding in tliis stale o 
abetraction only as a tool or orgaa; even as the arithmetician 
nses nmnbei-e, that is, as the means not the end of knowledge. 
Our Shakespeare in agreement both with truth and the philoaophj 
of his age, names it " discourse of reason," as an instrumentaJ 
faculty belonging to reason : and Milton opposes the discursive 
to the intuitive, as the lower to the higher, 



Of the diacuTHive understanding, which forms for itself general 
notions and terms of classification for the purpose of comparing 
and arranging phenomena, the characteriBtic ia clearness without 
depth. It contemplates the unity of tiling in their limits only, 
and is consequently a knowledge of superficies without substance. 
So much BO indeed, that it entangles itself in contradictions, in 
the Tcry effort of comprehending the idea of substance. The 
completing power which unites cleameBs with depth, the pleni- 
tude of the sense with the comprchensihUity of the understanding, 
is the imagination, impregnated with which the understanding 
itself becomes iutnitive, and a living power. The reason (not the 
abstract reason, not the reason as the mere organ of science, or 
as the faculty of Bcientific principles and schemes a priori ; but 
reason), as the integral spirit of the regenerated man, reason 
substantiated and vital, " one only, yet manifold, overseeing all. 
and going through all understanding; the breath of the powei- of 
God, and a pure influence from the glory of the Almighty ; which 
remaining in itself regenerateth all other powers, and in all 
ages entering into holy souls maketh them friends of God and 
prophefa" (Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii.); this reason without being 
either the sense, the understanding, or the imagination, contains 
all three within itself, even as the mind contains its thoughts and 
is present in and throngh them all ; or as the expression pervades 
the different features of an intelligent countenance. Each iudiy I 
vidua! must bear witness of it to bis own mind, even as he 
describes life and light : and with the silence of light it describes 
itself and dwells in ug only as far as we dwell in it. It cannot in 
strict language be called a faculty, much less a personal property, 
of any human mind ! He, with whom it is present, can as little 
appropriate it, whether totally or by partition, as he can claim 
owut-rship in the breathing air, or make an inclosure in the cope 
of heaven. 



Tbe ot)j«ct of the preceding disoonne « 
Dibte. na the end uad centre of cinr rendutg and ]ii«ditatii)iL I 
Ktm truly afGrm of myBelf, th^ mj Btndies faare been profitable 
lUld avmiiing to me onlj so far, as I have endearoored to tue ill 
mj' other knowledge as s glass enabling lue to receire more li^U 
in a wider field of lisioii from the Word of God. If jon ba,it 
uccompanied me thus far, thoughtful reader, let me not weaij 
jiya if 1 digress for a f ew momente to another book. likewise a 
rerelation of God— the great book of His serrant Nature. That 
ia its obviouB sense and literal interpretation, it de^r-Iares thi 
(leiDg and attributes of the Almighty Father, none but the foel 
in tttari has ever dared gainsay. But it has been the miimc of 
gentle and ptotis minds in all ages, it is the poetry- of all humHn 
nature, to read it likewise in a figurative aense, and to find therein 
•vjrreapondences and symbola of the spiritnal world. 

I have at thia moment before me, in the floweiy meadow, on 
which ray eye is now reposing, one of its most soothing chapters, 
in which there ia no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or 
angniah. For never can I look and meditate on the vegetAble 
creation, without a feeling similar to that with which we gaze 
at a beaatifnl infant that has fed itseU asleep at its mother's 
bosoui, and smiles in its stnmge di'eam of obscure yet happy 
sensationa. The same tendi^r and genial pleasure takes possession 
(if me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn inward by the 
like aching mehmcholy, by the same whispered remonstrance, and 
made restless by a eimOar impulae of aspiration, It seems as if 
the soul said to herself : From this state hast ikon fallen ! Such 
shouldst thou still become, thy Self all permeable to a holier 
power ! thy self at once hidden and glorified by its own transpa- 
rency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and harmonious 
f'bject is subjected to the life and light of nature which shines in 
it, even as the transmitted power, lore and wisdom, of God over 
all, fills and shines through nature ! But what the plant is, by an 
act not its own ajid nuconseiously — that must thou make thyself 
to become! must by prayer and by a watchful and tmreaisting 
spirit, join at least with the preventive and assisting graJ^e to 
make thyself, in that light of conscience which infltuneth not, and 
with that knowledge which puffeth not up ! 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided 
i-eason, neither merely speculative nor merely practical, but both 
in one, which I have in this annotation endeavoured to contra- 
distinguish from the underatanding, I seem to myself to b 
in the quiet objects on which I am gazing, more than an arbitn 
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illuBtralJon, mow than a mere simile, the work of mj own fancy. 
I feel an awe, as if there were before my eyes the siimo power a« 
thu,t of the i-eason — the same power in a, lower dignity, and there- 
fore a symbol eatahliahed in the tmth of things, I feel it alike, 
whether Iconttmplate a single tree or flower, or meditate on 
TegetatioK throaghout the world, as one of the great organs o£ 
the life o/L nature. Lo ! — with tJie rising sun it commences its out- 
ward Ufa and enters into open communion with all the element^ 
at once aEsimilating them to itself and to eaaW other. At the some 
moment it strikes its roots and nnfolda its leaves, absorbs and 
I'eapiTea, steams forth its cooling Yapour and finer fragrance, and 
breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone of the atmo- 
sphere, into the atmoaphei'e that feeds U. Lo !— at the touch of 
light how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same 
pulse effectuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix 
what expanding it had refined. Lo ! — how upholding the cease- 
lesB plastic motion of the parts in the profoundest rest of the 
whole it becomes the visible orgaaism/aa of the whole silent or 
elementary life of nature, and therefore, in incorporating the one 
extreme becomes the symbol of the other ; the natural symbol of 
that higher life of reason, in which the whole aeries (known to u8 
in onr present state of being) is perfected, in which, therefore, ali 
the subordinate gradations recur, and are re-ordained " in more 
abundmit honour." We had seen each in its own cast, and we 
now recognise them all as co-esiBting in the unity of a higher 
form, the crown and completion of the earthly, and the mediator 
of a new aaid heavenly series. Thus finally, the vcgefable 
creation, in the simplicity and uniformity of its internal structare 
symbolizing ihe unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
fonnity of her delegated functions in its extemal variety and 
manifoldneas, becomes the record and chronicle of her ministerial 
acts, and incliases the vast unfolded volume of the earth with the 
hieroglyphics of her history. 

O ! if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but open out 
our minda to that hoher light, which " being compared with light 
ia found before it, more beautiful than the sun, and above all the 
order of stara " (Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 29), nngenial, alien, and 
adverse to our very nature would appear the boastful wisdom 
which, beginning in France, gradually tampered with the taste 
and literature of all the moat civilized nations of Christendom, 
deducing the lutderatanding from its natural allegiance, and 
thei'ewith from aJl its own lawful claims, titles, and privileges. 
was placed as a ward of honour in the courts of faith and reae 
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t it eliOBe to dwell alone, nnij becami; a harlot b^ the wayaida 
» Cuniaiercial spirit, and the aacendiincy of the crperimenbJ 
Kiphy which took phice at the ckiBeof the seveuteentu oeBtiuj, 
though both good and I>eiieficial in theli own kinds, combined ta 
foBt«r ita corruption. Flattered and daazled bj the real or sup- 
posed discoveries which it had made, the more the underBtanding 
was enriched, the more did it become debased; till science it^ 
put on a selfiah and HcnBual character, and immediate utility, in 
eicliiBive reference to the gratification of the wants and appetilei 
of the animal, the vanities and caprices of the social, and thu 
ambition of the political, man was imposed as the test of all intd- 
litctoal powers and pursuits. Worth was degraded into a laij 
Ijnonym of value; and ralue was eiclusirelj attached to tJie iute- 
■■est of the senses. But though the growing alienation and self- 
snfflciencj of the understanding was perceptible at an earlier 
period, jet it eceraa to have been about the middle of the last 
century, nndei' the influence of Voltaire, D'AlemhOTt, Diderot, say 
genei-aily of the so-caUed encycloprndists, and alas ! of their 
crowned pi-oaelytes and disciples, Frederick, Joseph, and Catha- 
rine, that the human understanding, and this too in its narrowesl 
form, was tempted to throw off all show of reverence to the spirit- 
ual and cren to the raoi'al powers and impulses of the Boul ; and, 
usurping the name of reason, openly joined the banners of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the prostitute of sensuality; and 
whether in the cabinet, laboratory, the diaseeting-room, or the 
brothel, alike busy in the schemes of rice and irreligion. Well 
and truly might it. thus personified in our fancy, have been ad- 
dressed in the words of the evangelical prophet, which 1 have once 
before quoted : " Thou hast said, none is my overseer ! — thy wisdom 
and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee l^and thoa hast said in 
thy heai't, I am, and there is none beside me I" (Xsaiiih ilvii. 
10.) 

Prurient, bustling, and revolutionary, this Pi-ench wisdom has 
never more than graaed tie surfaces of knowledge. As political 
economy, in its zeal for the increase of food, it habitually over- 
looked the qualities and even the sensations of those that were to 
feed on it. "As ethical philosophy, it recognised no duties which 
it could not reduce into debtor and creditor accounts on the 
ledgers of self-love, where no coin was stcriiag which could not bo 
rendei-ed into agreeable sensations. And even in its height of 
self-complacency aa chemical art, greiitly am 1 deceived if it has 
Hit from the very begmning mistaken the products of destruction, 
oadarera renim, for the elements of composition! and moat a» 
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■nredly it boa dearlj purchased a. few bi-illiant inventiona at thd 
losB of aU communion -with life and the spirit of nature. As thS 
process, such tie i-esolt ! — a beaxtlesB frivolity alternating with a 
sentimentality aa heartless — an ignorant contempt of antiquity — a 
neglect of moral aelf-diaeiplme — a deadening of the religiouB 
sense, even in the lesa reflecting forma of natnral piety- 
ful reprobation of all consolationa and secret i-efresbings from 
above — and aa the copw* mwtimm of human nature evaporated, a 
French nature of rapacitTf, levity, ferocity, and presumption. 

Man of underetanding, canst thou command the stone to lio, 
canst thou bid the flower bloom, where thon bast placed it in thy 
classification P Canst tbon persuade the living or the inanimate 
to stand separate even as thou bast sepai'ated them P And do not 
far rather all things spread out before thee in glad confusion and 
heedless intermiuture, even aa a lightsome chaos on .which the 
Spirit of God is moving P Do not all press and swell under one 
attraction, and live together in promiscuous harmony, each joyouB 
in its own kind, and in the immediate neighbourhood of myriad 
others that in the system of thy understanding are distant aa the 
poles P If to mint and to I'emember names delight thee, still 
arrange and classify and pore and pull to pieces, and peep into 
death to look for life, as monkeys put their hands behind a look- 
ing.glaas! Tet consider, in the first sabbath -which thon imposeat 
on the buay discursion of thought, that all this is at best little 
more than a technical memoiy : that like can only be known by 
like ! that as truth is the correlative o£ being, so is the act of 
being the gi-eat organ of truth : that in natural no less than in 
moral scienco, qitantnm smmus, loimtts. 

That which we find in ourselves is (gradu mirfa(o) the subatanc* 
and the life of all oar knowledge. Without this latent presence of 
the " I am," all modes of existence in the external world would flit 
before ua aa colotired shadows, with no greater depth, root, 
ture, than the image of a rock hath in a ghding stream, 
rainbow on a fast-sailing rain-storm. The human mind 
compass, in which the Jaws and actuations of all outward essences 
ai-e revealed as the dips and declinations. (The applicati 
geometry to the forces and movements of the material wo 
both proof and instance.) The fact, therefore, that the mind of 
man, in its own primary and constituent forms, represents the 
laws of nature, is a mystery which of itself should suffice to make 
religions ; for it is a problem of which God is the only solntion 
jkid, the One before all, and of all, and through 
natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the 
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language of sjmbolB. The power delegated to nature ia iiJl in 
every part : and bj a ayinliol I metm, not a metapliov or allegory 
or anj otlier figure of epeecli or form of faucj, but an actual and 
eaaential part of that, the whole of which it represents. Thua our 
Lord Bpeaka sjmboUcallj whon He eaja that " the eye is the light 
of the body." The genuine naturalist is a dramatic poet in hia 
own line : and such aa our myriad-miuded Shalieapeare ia, com- 
pared with the Bacinee and UetoataBios, such and by a aimilai 
proceaa of aelf-tranaformation would the man be, compared with 
the doctora of the mechanic school, who ahould construct his 
physiology on the heaven-descended. Know thyself. 

Even "the riaions of the night" apeak to us of powers within 
U8 that are not di-eamt of in their day-dream of philosophy, The 
dreams which we most often remember are produced by the 
nascent aensations and inward 7iwtiuncaltE (the fluxions) of the 
waking state. Hence, too, they are more capable of lieing remem- 
bered, because, passing more gradually into our wsMng thoughts, 
they are more likely to associate with our first perceptions after 
sleep. Accordingly, when the nervous sj^tem is appAaching to 
the waking state, a sort of under-conaciouBueaa blends with our 
dreams, that in all we imagine aa seen or heard, our own self ia 
the ventriloquist, and moves the slides in the magic-lanthom. 
We divam about things ! 

But there are few jiersons of tender feelings and reflecting 
habits who have not, more or less often in the course of their 
Uvea, experienced dreama of a very diflerent kind, and during the 
profoundest sleep that is compatible with after-i'ecoliectian — 
states of which it would be acEircely too bold to aay that we dream 
the things themselves ; so exact, miante, and vivid beyond all 
power of ordinary memory ia the portraitwe, so marvclloualy 
perfect ia our brief wetempsjcbiisia into the very being, aa it 
were, of the jwrson who seems to address us. If I may be allowed 
to qnote fi-om myself (IVia Frisnd), " the dullest wight ia at times 
a Shakesx>eare in hia dreams." Not only may we expect that men 
of strong religious feelings, but little religious knowledge, will 
occasionally be tempted to regard such occurrences as super- 
natural visitations ; bat it ought not to surprise us if such dreaJoa 
should sometimes be confii'med by the event, as though they had 
Bctuully possessed a chai'acter of divination. For who shall deoido 
how far a perfect reminiscence of past experiences (of many 
perhaps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at the time)— • 
who shaE determmo to what extent this reproductive imagination, 
unsophiaticated by the will, and imdiatracted by iuti-usions from 



the souses, ma; or roa.y not be coix^entred and sablimed into £ora- 
mght and preaentiment P Tiiere would be nnthing herein either t« ' 
foster BHpei-atition, ontheonehand.ortojuatily contempt uouh dia- 
belief , on the otlier. Incredidity ia but credulity seen from bolund, 
bowing and nodding assent to ibe habitual and the fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belonffS the prosimate ; to the eye, the 
distant. Now, little aa I might be diBpotied to beliere, I should bo 
ntill leas inclined to ridicule, the conjecture that in the receaees of 
our nature, and undeveloped, there might exist an inner sense 1 
;and therefore appertaining whoDj to time) — a eenae hitherto 
" without a name," which as a higher third combined imd poten- 
tially included both the foi-mer. Thus gravitation comhines and 
inclttdea the powera of attraction and repuleion, which are the 
conatituenta of matter, as diatinguiahed from body. And thua, 
not aa a compound, but as a higher third, it realizes matter (of 
itself ens Jtaxiontde et prcefluvm) and oonstitutoa it body. Now, I 
suppose that this namdesa innor sense stood to the relations of ] 
time aa the power of gravitation to those of space P A priori, a 
presence to the future ia not more mysterious or transoendenv 
than a. presence to the distant : than a power equally immediate 
to the most remote objects, as it is to the central mass of its own 
body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchanting them : for in- 
stance, the gravity in the sim and moon to the spring tides of our 
oceaji. The true reply to such an hypothesis would he, that aa J 
there is nothing to be said against its possibility, there is likewise j 
nothing to be ui^ed for its reohty^ and that the facts may be j 
rationally explained without it. I 

It has been asked why, knowing myself to be the object ot j 
personal slander (slander aa unprovoked aa it is groundless, unlew I 
acts of kindness are proToC&tion), I fumiah this material for it, by 1 
pleading in palliation of so chimerical a fancy. With that half- ] 
playful sadness, which at once aigha and smiles, I answered : Why ] 
not for that very reason P — viz., in order that my calumniator j 
might have, if not a material, yet some basis for the poison-gas of | 
his invention to combine with ? But no ; pure falsehood is oftoi M 
for the time the moat effective ; for how can a man confute whrf J 
He can only contradict P Our opinions and principles cannot 
prove an alibi. Think only what your feelings would be if yoa 
heard a wretch dehbei-ately peijure himself in support of an 
infamous accusation, so remote fram all fiict, so smooth and 
homogeneous in its untruth, aneh a round robin of mere lies, that 
you knew not which to begin with P What could you do but look j 
round with horror and astonishment pleading silently to hnnuis 4 
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nature itself, and pcrliape (as liath reallj been the case willi n 
forget both the slanderer and the slander in tlie anguish inllieted 
by the paaBiveoeaa of your many professed friends, whose cliai-ac- 
teiE you had ever been as eager to clear fivim the least stain of 
reproaeb as if a coal of fii^e had been on your own skin P But 
enough of this, which would not have occurred to me at all at this 
time, had it not been thus suggeated. 

The feeling that, in point of fact, chieflj inflaenced me in the 
preceding half apology for the supposition of a divining power in 
the human mind, arose out of the conviction that an age or nation 
may become free from certain prejudices, beliefs, and etiperstitiona 
practices, in two ways. It may have really risen above them ; or 
it may hare fallen below them, and become too bad for tJieir con- 
tinuance. " Tie rustic would have little reason to thank the 
philosopher who should give him tme conceptions of ghosts, 
omens, dreams, and presentiments, at the price of abandoning his 
faith in Providence, and in the continued existence of his f eUoW' 
creatures after their death. The teeth of the old serpent sowed 
by the Cadmuses of French literature imder Louis XT. produced 
a plenteoos crop of such philosophers and truth-trumpetera in 
the reign of his ill-fated successor. They taught many facta, 
historical, political, physiological, and ecclesiastical, diffusing 
their notions so widely tliat the very ladies and hair-di'essers oi 
Paris became fluent encycloptediHts ; and the sole price which 
their scholars paid for these treasures of new light, was to bel{ev< 
Chrisrianity an imposture, the Scriptnres a forgeiy, the worship 
of God superstition, hell a fable, heaven a dream, our life without 
Providence, and our death without hope. What can be conceived 
more natural than the result : that self-acknowledged beasti 
should first act, and next suffer themselves to be treated, la 
beasts P" (The FrKiid.) 

Thank heaven ! — notwiti standing the attempts of Thomaj 
Payne and his comjteers, it is not so bad with us. Open infidelity 
has ceased to be a means even of gratifying vanity: for the 
leaders of tlie gang themselres turned apostates to Satan, as soon 
as the number of their proselytes became so large, that atheisn: 
ceased to give distinction. Nay, it bccaroe a mark of original 
thinking to defend the Belief and the Ten Oommandments : so 
the strong minds veered round, and religion came again into 
fashion. Bat still I exceedingly doubt, whether the superannu- 
ation of sundry superstitious fancies be the result of any real dif> 
fuaion of sound tliinking in the nation at large. For instance^ 
thei'e is now no call for a Ficu.^ Mirandula to write seven books 



ugaiaat aatrcAogy. It mio-Lt seem, indeed, thai a eingle iact like 
that of tlie losB of Kempenf eldt and hia ciew, or the explosion of 
the L'Orient, would prove to the comiiioii sense of tlio most igno- 
rant, that even if aswology could be true, the asti-ologers must be 
false : for if Buch a science were x>OHaible it could be a science 
only for gods. Tet Si-asmus, the ptince of sound common eenee, 
is known to have disappivDred of lus friend's hardihood, and did 
not himself veutui'e hejond Bcepticisni ! and the immortal Newton, 
to whom more than, to any other human beings, Europe owes the 
pm-ification of its general notions concerning the heavenly bodies," 
studied aati'oJogy with much earnestness, and did not reject ifc till 
he had demonstrated the falsehood of all its pretended ground 
and principles. The exit of two or thi-ee superatitiona is no mora . 
a, proof of the entry of good sense, thaoi the strangling of a despot 
at Algiers or Constantinople is a symptom of freedom. If there- 1 
fore not the mere diahehef, but the grounds of such disbelief, 1 
must decide the question of our superior illumination, I confeaa 1 
that I could not from my own observations on the books and con- 
versation of the age vote for the affirmative without much hesita- 
tion. As many en'ora are despised by men from ignorance as 
fi-om knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regard to 
divination, is a query that rises in mj mind (notwithstanding my 
fullest conviction of the non-existence of such a power) as often 
as I read the names of the great statesmen and philosophei'S, 
which Cicero enumerates in the iiti-oductory paragraphs of hia I 
work De Kvinatione. — Socrates, omaesqae SocraUci, pltirimuigvie ] 
loeie gravUAacior Demoerihu, Cratippu^gm,far>iili(Ki»Mister,qiiem I 
ego pareai swmmie Peripateticia jvdieo, &c. &c.— 
/vimrantm, eov^obdrunt. Of all the theistic philosophers, Xeno- 1 
phanea was the only one who wholly i-ejei'ted it. "A Sioiota 1 
degenerat Paneetiv,^, nee tarnen aumix est negare, vim esse divinandi, 
sed dvhiiare ae disrit." K'or was this a mere outwai'd assent to thi) I 
opinions of the state. Many of them subjected the question to 
the most exquisite argmnents, and supported the aflinnative not 
merely by experience, hut {eepeciallj the Stoics, who of all sects 
most cultivated psychology) by a minute analysis of human 
nature and its faculties : while on the mind of Oicero himself (aa 
on that of Plato with i-egard to a state of retribution after death) , 
the universality of the faith in all times and conntrios appears to ' 
have made the deepest impreeaion, ' Oeniem qttidem nulhiiH, video, 
neque tarn hwnanam aiqne dodum. tteqae i 
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I fear that the decreaae in our feelings of revevonoe towarcli 
inanltiflil at large, anil our increaBing aversion to everj opinion 
nut grountted in some appeal lo tbe senaee, hare a larger sharG in 
tbia our emancipation from the prqudicea of Socratta and Cicero, 
than rejection, insight, or a fair coUation of the facta and arga- 
menta. For mjBelf , I would fur rather see tlio English people at 
large betiere somewhat too much than merelj just enough, {f th<j 
latter ia to be produced, or muat be accompanied, by a contempt 
or neglect of the faith and intellect of their f orefathera. For not 
to say what yet ia moat eei'tain, that a people cannot believe just 
enough, and that there are errors which no wise man will treat 
with rudeneaa, while there ia a probability that they may be the 
refraction of some great truth as yet below the huiizon; it re- 
mains moat worthy of our serious conaidei'ation, whether a fancied 
superiority to their anceatora' intellects muat not be speedily 
followed, in the popular mind by diareapect for their ancestors' 
institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confidence in 
a form of church or atate, of whoae founders we have been taught 
to believe, that their philosophy was jargon, and their feelings 
and notiona rant superatition. Tet ai-e we never to grow wiser ? 
Ai'e we to be crediiloua by birthright, and take ghoats, omraie, 
Tiaiona, and witchcraft, aa an heirloom ? God forbid ! A dis- 
tinction muat be made, and such a one as ahall be equally availing 
and profitable to men of all ranks. Is thia practicable P Tes ! 
it eriats. It ia fonnd in the study of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, if only it be combined with a spiritual partaking of the 
Redeemer's Blood, of which , mysterious as the aymbol may be, 
the sacramental wine ia no mere or arbitrary mement«. This ia 
the only certain, and this ia the uuivci-Bal preventive of all de- 
basing auperstitions ; this is the tiTie Iliemony (lu/ia, blood: otK.i, 
wine) which our Milton has beautifully allegorized in a passa^ 
strangely overlooked by ail liia commentators. Bear in mind, 
reader, the character of a militant Christian, and the results ('m 
thia life and in the neit) of the Redemption by the Blood o* 
Christ, and so peruse the passage! 









THase lines might be emplojed as an amulet againat deluaioiiB: 
t< r the man, who is indeed a Christian, will aa little think of in- 
fonning himfielf concerning the future hy dreams or presenti- 
ments, as of looking for a, distant ohject at broad noon-day with a 
lighted taper in hia hand. 

But whatever of good and ini«llectual nature worteth in na, it 
ia oiir appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all 
things that surroimd us, and all things that happen unto ua, have 
(each douhtleaa its own providential purpose, but) all one common 
final canae ; namely, the increase of consciousness, in snch wiae, 
that whatever part of the terra incognita of our nature the in- 
laed conacionsness diaeovera, onr will may conqner and bring 
into subjection to itself under the sovereignty of reaaon. 

The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy 
may all be drawn from one point ; namely, that the former de- 
manding for every mode and act of existence real or possible 
visibility, knows only of distance and nearness, composition (or 
rather juxta-poaition) and decomposition, in short, the relations of 
unproduotiye particles to each other ; ao that in every instance tha 
result is the exaet sum of the component quantities, as in orith- 
metieal addition. This is the philosophy of death, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In lite, much more in spirit, ani. 
in a living and spiritual philosophy, the two component eonnter- 
powera actually interpenetrate each other, and generate a higher 
third, including both the former, ita tauten iit ait alia et major. 

To apply thia to the subject of this present essay. The elements 
'the factors, as it were) of religion are reason and understanding. 
If the composition stopped in itself, an understanding thus 
rationalized would lead to the admission of the general doctrines 
of natural religion, the belief of a God, and of immortality; and 
probably to aa acquiescence in the history and ethics of the 
Gospel. Bnt still it would be a speculative faith, and ia the 
nature of a theory ; as if the main cbject of religion were to solve 
difficulties for the satisfaction of the Intellect. Now this state 
of mind, which alaa ! ia the state of too many among oar self- 
entitled rational religionists, is a mere balance or compromise of 
the two powers, not tliat living and generative interpenetration 
of both which would give being to essential religion — to the re- 
liffion, at the birth of whiGh"we receive the spirit of adoption 
wbereby we ciy, Al'ba, Father; the spirit itself bnarinK witncn 
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witliourBi>lrlt.UiatweareUiecUldi:«B<if Goa"(Baai.TuLU,li^ ' 
Im ruUgion there la nn ahttiac&ia- To ilte umty sad • —tml tj t| 
ike Divine Nature, of which it is tbe pftrtaker. it mUb t^ Mask 
and to the f otoetu the grace kud the creative oradkiBi^f. Hu 
which iDtnitiTelj it at once beholdH and adorer psajii^ ain>J«i 
and rgoiciiig alwajra — that doth it tend to beoome. Ib an ihap 
and in each thing — for the Almighty goodoesa does not <*MU 
generaJitiee or abide in abetractions — in each, tlie meatiest, otittl 
it bears witness to a mjsterf of infinite sidntign. 13nis *■ IwWJ- 
ing OS in a glasa the glory of the Lord, it ia cHanged into tic 
Bame image from glciij to glory" ^2 Cor. tiL 18). For as it a 
born and not mode, no mtiet it grow. As it ia tbe image or 
ajmbol of itfl great object, by the oi^an of this aimilitade^ as bt 
an eye, it sceth that Bame image tlirongbt 
trom the same cause aympathi^th with aJl < 
to be redeemed. " For we know that the whole 
and traTailetb in eameet expectation " (Bom. riii. ^l — 2S) nf 
renewal of tta forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring inta 
that image, which ia its sabstantial form aad tme life, from the 
Tanity of eelf , which then only ia when for itself it has c«aaed t( 
be. Even bo doth religion finitely express the vmity of the In- 
finite Spirit by being a total act of the soul. And evea so doth it 
represent Hia fulness by its depth, by ita substantiality, and by 
an all-pervading vital warmth which—relaxing the rigid, conaoli- 
dating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that which is about 
to sink down and fall abroad, as into the dust and crumble ut 
the grave — is a life within life, evermore nrg anining the ftonl 

Nor doth it express the fulness only of the Bpivit. It likewise 
represents His overflowing by its communicativeness, budding 
and blossoming forth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in bF 
words of sound doctrine: while, like the citron in a genial sok 
and climate, it bears a golden fruitags of good works at the same 
time, the example waxing in contact with the exhortation, as the 
ripe orange beside the opening oraTige flower. Tea, even His 
cri'.ativenesB doth it shadow out by its own powers of iniprtg- 
Dation and production. " being such a one as Paul the uged, and 
also a prisoner for Jesua Christ, who begat to a lively hope his 
son OnesiniuB in his bonds," regeueratiug in and through the 
Spirit the slaves of corruption, and fugitives from a far greater 
master than Philemon. The love <ii God, and therefore God 
liiiuBelf, wlio is love, religion stiipea to expi'esa liy love, and 
s growth by the inoreaai; uud artivit.j oF its love. F^w 
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Christian love ia the last and divineat birth, the harmony, 
and god-like trausflgiiration of all the vital, intellectuoi, i 
and spiritual powers. Now it manifeats itself as the sparkling 
And ebullient spring of well-doing in gifts find in lub^mra; and 
now as a aileat fountain of patience and long- suffering, the ful> 
uess of which no hatred or persecution can exhaust or diminish ; 
a more than conqueror in the persuasion, " thatneitkei'deiitb, nor 
life, ncir angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall bo able to separate it fi'om the love of God which ia in 
Christ Jeaiua the Lord" tRom. viii. 38. 39). 

Prom God's love through TTia Son, crucified for U6 from the 
beginning of the world, religion begins : and in love towai-ds Go^ 
and the creatures of God it hath ita end and completion. how 
heaven-liie it is to ait among brethren at the feet of a miniater 
who speaks under the influence of love, and ia heard under the 
same influence ! for all abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused 
into a grateful and afl'ectionate fellow- Ohristiioi, ia as the child of 
the mind that infuses it. The delight which he gives he receives; 
and in that bright aai liberal hour the gladdened preachei' can 
scarce gather the ripe produce of to-day without discovering and 
looking forward to the green fruita and embryons, the heritage 
and reversiouai-y wealth of the days to come ; tiU he bursts forth 
in prayer and thanksgiving—" The harvest truly is plenteona, but 
the labourei-s few. O gracious Lord of the Harvest, send forth 
labourers into Thy harvest! There is no difference between the 
Jen and the Greek. Thou, Lord over all, ail rich to all that call 
upon Thee. Bat how shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hen r without a preacher? 
and how shall they preach except thej be sent P And ! how 
boautifnl upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, and publisheth peace, that bringeth glad tidings nf 
good things, that publisheth salvation, that aaith unto the capti v. 
Boul, Thy God reigneth ! God maniioated in the flesh hath re- 
deemed thee ! O Lord of the Harvest, send forth labourers into 
Thy harvest!" 

Join with me, reader, in the fei'veni pi'ayer, i,nat we may seei, 
within UH, what we can never find elsewhere ; that we may £nd 
within us what no worda can put there ; that one only true religion, 
which elevateth knowing into being, which is at once the ncienoo 
ef beiug, and the being and the life of a't genuine a 
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(D.) 
Id aU ages of the Christi&n cbarch. and in the later pei'iod cf (In 
Jewish {that ia, ae soon as from their ttcqnaintaiice first irith llw 
Oriental and afterwarda with the Greek philoeophy, the precarsorf 
and preparative influences of the gospel began to work), thra% haw 
exieted indiTidnalB— Laodiceans in spirit, Minims in faith, snd 
Nominalists in philosophy—who mistalte outlines for sabstaitce, 
and distinct images for clear eonceptionB ; with whom therefore 
not to be a thing, is the same as not to he at alL The contempt 
in which snch persons hold the works and doctrines of all tbeo 
Idgians before Grotina, and of all philosophers before Locke and 
HarUe; (at least before Bacon and HohbesJ. is not accidenUl, aor 
yet altogether owing to that epidemic of a proud i^oranoc 
occasioned bj a diffused sciolism, which gave a sickly and hectic 
showinesB to the latter half of the last centarj. It is a r«sl 
instinct of self-defence acting offenaively by anticipation, tor 
the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is full and 
decieire against them ; and man, by the very nature of his birth 
and growth, ia so much the creature of authority, that there 
was no way of effectually resisting it hut by nndermining the 
reverence for the past in toto. Thus the Jewish prf^hets hate, 
forsooth, a certain degree of antiquarian value, as being the onlj 
spricimenH extant of the oracles of a barbarous tribe; the Evan- 
gelists are to he interpreted with a due allowance for their snper- 
Mitious prgudices concerning evil spirits, and St. Paid never 
suffers them to forget that he bad been brought up at the feet o( 
a Jewish Rabbi ! The Greeks indeed were a fine people in works 
of taste ; but as to their philosophers ! the wiitinga of Plato are 
smoke and flash from the witch's cauldron of a disturbed imagin- 
ation ! Aristotle's works a quickset hedge of fruitless and thorny 
distinctions ! and all the philoaophera before Plato and Aristotle 
fablers and aHegorisers I 

But these men have had their day: and there are Edgaa of th« 
times clearly announcing that that day is verging to its closn. 
Even now there are not a few, on whose convictions it will not b« 
nninfluencive to know, tliat the power by which men are led to tho 
truth of things, instead of the appearances, was deemed and 
entitled the living and Bubstantial Word of God by the sonndest 
of the Hebrew doctors; that the eldest and moat profound of the 
Greek philosophers demanded assent to their docti'ine, mainly oa 
arKpia SfoTrnpaBoroc, i. B., a traditionary wisdom that had its origin 
in inspiration; that these men referred thu same power ti> tha 
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B viip AtlCam inch itotiiovvTos AOrOY ; and that ttey were ecai'cely 
W IcBB erpresa than their scholar Philo JucUbus in their affimiationB 
ff of the Logos, aa no more attribut« or quality, no mode of abetrac- 
jf tion, uo perBonificatioa, but UteraUy and myeterioualy Deiw alter 
M et idem. 

J] When education has dieciplined the minda o£ (rnr gentry for 
ji anaterer study ; when educated men will be aahamed to look 
-I abroad for tnitlia that can be only found within ; within thcai- 
^ >elTe8 they will discover, intuitively wiU they discover, the dis- 
tinctiona between "the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world," and the underatanding, which forms the jieeuiiiim 
of each man, as different in extent and value from another man'y 
understanding aa hia estate may be from his neighbour's estate. 
The words of St John, from the 7tb to the 12th verse of his first 
chaptjjr, are in their whole extent interpretable of the under- 
standing, which derives ita rank and mode of being in the human 
race (that ia, tui far as it may he contrasted with the inatinct ot 
the dog or elephant, in all which constitnt«a it human under- 
atanding) from the univereal light. This light, therefore, cornea 
as to its own. Being rejected, it leaves the understanding to a 
world of dreams and darkness : for in it alone is life, and the life 
IB the light of men. What then but appa,ritionB can remain to a 
philosophy which strikea death through all things visible and 
inviaible ; satisfies itself then only when it can explain those ab- 
stractions of the outward aenaes, which by an unconscious irony 
it names indifferently facts and phenomena, mechanically that ia, 
by the laws of death ; and brands with the name of mysticism 
eveiy aolution grounded in Life, or the powers and intuitions of 
lifeP 

On the other band, if the light be received by faith, to such 
nnderatandings it delegates the privilege (i^vtriav) to become eons 
of God, expanding while it elevates, even as the beams of the 
enn incorporate with the mist, and make ita natural darkness and 
earthly nature the bearer and interpreter of their own glory. 
'Ear jLii niOTtiinirt, ai /i^ mv^t. 

The very same truth is found in a fragment of the Ephesian 
Hei-aclitns, preserved by Stobffius, and in somewhat different words 
by I>iogenes Laertius. Siiv vorf Xc'yoiraf lirxiipiCfaSai jfpt/ t^ $uir^ 
travrmv' Tj>i<liovTai yitp TraiT*F ol di-3p»Triw)( vooi bnh tubs rou &*iou 
(Aoyou') tparti yhp ToiroZrav hKoirov fiiKti, Kat i^apKit ttqiti ical irtpi- 
ytveroi. Translation: — To discourse rationally (=if we would 
render the discursive understanding "discourse of reason"), it be- 
horea us to derive strenf^h from that which is commcm ta all 



men (=the light tiat lighteth every man). For all tiuman 
underataadingH are nouriehed by tLe one Divine Word, wlioee 
power is commemui'ate with His will, and is stifflcicnt for all and 
overSawetb (=ehineth in darkneae, and itt not contained therein, 
ar comprehended bj the darkneea). 

This was Heraclitns, whose book is nearly six hundred years 
older thaji the gospel of St. John, and who was proverbially 
entitled the dark (o aKortivit). But it waa a darkness wbii'o 
Socrates would not condemn, and which would probably appear 
to enlightened Chriatianfl the darkneaa of prophecy, had the woii 
which he hid in the temple been preserved to ub, Bnt obaoority 
JB a word of many meaninga. It may be in the subject ; it may be 
in the author ; or it may be in the reader ; and this again may 
originate in the state of the reader's heart ; or in that of hia 
capacity; or in hia temper; or in hie accidental asBociationa, 
Two kinds are especially pointed out by the divine Flato in hia 
Bophistes. The beauty of the original is beyond my reach. On 
my amietj to give the fulness of the thought, I must ground my 
excuse for construing rather than translating. The fidelity of 
the veraion may well atone for its hai-shnesa in a paasage that 
deservea a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the 
words of Plato himself, Oiough in them, or nowhere, are to be 
heard the sweet aounda that issued from the head of Uenmon at 
the touch of light. " One thing is the hai'dnesa- to-be ■understood 
of the aophis^ anothei- that of the philosopher. The former 
reti'eating into the obacuritj of that which hath not ti*ue being 
(to£ /17 DjTot), and by long intercourse accustomed to the aame, is 
hard to he known on account of the doskiness of the place. But 
the philosopher by contenipla,tion of pure reason evermore ap- 
prorinatiag to the idea of true being (™0 oirot), is by no means 
easy to be seen on account of the splendour of that region. For the 
intellectual eyes of the many flit, and are incapable of looking 
fiiedly towai-da the god-like." 

There are, 1 am aware, persons who wiUingly admit that not in 
articles of faith alone, but in the heights of geometry, iind even in 
the necessary first prineiplea of natural philosophy, there exist 
truths of apodictic force in reason, which the mere understanding 
strives in vain to comprehend. Take, as an instance, the ascend- 
ing series of infinites in every finite, a, position which inrolvea • 
conti-adiction for the -understanding, yet follows demonstrably 
troui the very definition of body as that which fills a space. Fir 
wherever there is a space filled, there must be an extension in be 
divided. When theref oi*e maxims generalioed from appearancM 
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tracted or ^^H 
cannot be ^^^ 



(phenomenal are applied to subatancea ; when rules, abstracted 
Ueduoed from the forms in time and space, are naed aa nieasui 
of apiritusd being, jea, even of the Divine Nature, whioh cannot bo 
compai'ed or classed ("for My thoughta are not yoiir thoughta, 
nor are Mj waya jonr ways, saith the Lord " — Isaiah Iv. S) — such 
profeaaora cannot but protest i^ainat the whole prooeaa, as 
gronnded on a groaa metatheeis ils itXXo yfvoc. Yet stUl they are 
disposed to tolerate it aa a aort of sanative caant«r- excitement, 
that holds in check tiie more dangerona disease of methodiam. 
Bat I more than donbt of both the poaitiona. I do not think 
methodiani, Calviniatio or Wealeyan, the more dangeroua diaeaaoj 
and even if it were, I ahoold deny that it is at all likely to be 
counteracted by the rational chriatianity of our modem Alogi 
(Xctyor iri'(TT*ojt aKayos\), wto, mistaking luiity for aamenesa, have 
been pleased by a mianomer not leaa contradictory to their owil 
teneta than intolerant to those of Christians in generai, to entitle 
themselves Unitarians. The two contagions attack each a wholly 
different claas of minds and tempers, and each tends to produce 
and justify the other, according aa the predisposition of the 
patient may chance to be. If fanaticism be as a fire in the 
flooring of the church, the idolism of the unBpiritnalised under- 
standing: is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. "Y/Sptv ^^17 
rrSivirCtLv iiKKXav t) jrupjjai^i', says Heracljtns. It is not the sect 
of Unitarian dissenters, but the spirit of unitarianiam in the 
members of the Eatabliahed Church, that &larm.a me. To what open 
revUings, and to what whispered slanders, I sulgect my name by 

this public avowal, I well know : diriorous yap ruias tZvm emirrv^uv 
'HjJuuXdTiit, •p!j(rti', aKoScrai oim fViOTopt'iwvr oi'iB' tme'iv' dTJill noi, Kottt 
&s, |3aiifoviTiv ty &v p,^ yirinrKam, 

(E.) 

The term idea, is an inatanoe in point; and I haziird this 
asBcrtion, together with the preceding sentences, in the full con- 
sciousness that they must be unintelligible to thoae who have yet 
to learn that an idea is equidistant in its signification from, 
sensation, image, fact, and notion : that it is the antithesis not 
the synonjme of (iSotXoB. The magnificent son of Cosmo was 
wont to diacourae vrith Ficino, Politian, and the princely Mirandula 
on the ideas of will, God, and immortality. The accomplished 
author of the Arcadia, the star of serenest brillianoe in tho 
glorious constellation of Elizabeth's court, our England' 
PbUip Sidney ! Ho, the paramount gentleman of Europe, thfl. 
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coutrovevflj willi Mi-, Locke. Assuredlr tliei-efore it is well wortb 
the eonBidemtion of our EstabliBhed Clergy whether it ia at all 
probable in itselfi or congruous with experience, that the disputed 
Articloa of our Church de revelatia el credendia should be adopted 
with singlenesa of heart, and in the light of knowledge, when the 
grounds Mid first philoaophj, on which the framera themselreB 
rested the antecedent credibility (may we not add even the reveal- 
ability p} of the Articlea in queation, have been exchanged for 
principles the moat dissimilar, if not contrary P It may be said, 
and truly, that the Scriptures, and not metaphysical ayBteme, are 
our beat and ultimate authority. And, doubtless, on Bevelation 
must we rely for the truth of the doctrines. Tet what is held in- 
capable of being conceived as posaihlo will be deemed incapable 
of having been revealed as real ; and that philosophy has hitherto 
had a negative voice, as to the interpretation of the Scriptures in 
high and doctrinal points, ia proved by the course of ai^ament 
adopted in the controversial Tolumes of all the orthodoi divines 
from Origen to Bishop BuU, as well as by the veiy different sense 
attached to the same texts by the disciples of the modera meta- 
phyaiqUiS, wherever they have been at liberty to form their own 
creeds according to thoir own expositions. 

I repeat the queation then; Is it likely that the faith, of our 
ancestors will be retained when their philosophy ia r^ectedP re- 
jected & priori, aa baseless notions not worth inquiring into, as 
obsolete errors which it wonid be slaying the slain to confute P 
Bhoiild the answer be in the negative, it would he no strained in- 
ference that theClergyatleast,as the conservators of the national 
faith, and the accredited representatives of learning in general 
aonongst ns, might with great advantage to their own peace of 
mind qualify themselves to judge for themselves concerning the 
oompardtivo worth and solidity of the two schemes. Let tham 
make the experiment, whether a patient re-hearing of their pre- 
decesBOra' cause, vrith enough of predilection for the men to 
countei-poise the prejudices against their system, might not induce 
them to move for a new trial — a result of no mean importance in 
my opinion, were it on this account alone, that it would recall 
ceilain es-dignitariea in the book-repnblic from their long exile 
on the shelves of our public libraries to their old famihar station 
on the reading desks of our theological students. However strong 
the presumption were in favour of principles authorized by names 
that must needs be so dear and venerable to a minister of the 
Church of England, as those of Hooker, Whitaker, Field, Donne, 
Bclden, Stillingfleet (ma'culine intellects, formed undei- the robust 




•discipline of aa aga menicirable fnr keenneaa at research imd 
industry), jet no andiie preponderance from anj previous weight 
in this scale will he appi'ebeu-ded by minds capable of eeUuiating 
thi' counteE-weights, whicii it must first bring to a balance in the 
scale opposite ! The obstinacy of opinions that hare always been 
taken for granted ! opinions unassailable even by theremembrance 
of a doubt! the silent accrescenee of behef from the imwatched 
depositions of a general, never-contradicted, hearsay, the coacur- 
riiig suffrage of modei'n hooka, all pre-supposing or re-asserting 
same principles with the same confidence, and with the saniB 
contempt for all prior systema 1 — and aanong these, works of 
highest authority, appealed to in our legislature and lectured oh 
at our Universities ; the very books, perhaps, that called foi-th 
our own first efforts in thinking ! the BcJutiona and confutationa 
in wltieh mnat therefore have appeared tenfold more satisfactory 
from their having given us our first information of the difBx3ultiea 
to be solved, of the opinions to be confuted! — Terily, a clergy- 
man's partiality towards the tenets of his forefathers must be 
intense beyond all precedent, if it can more than sustain itself 
against antagonists so strong in themselves, and with such mighty 
adjuncts ! 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fully aware of the 
obloquy to which I am exposing myself) omit the noticeable fact^ 
tliftt we have attached a portion even of our national glory (not 
only to the system itself, that system of disguised and decoroua 
Epicureanism, which baa been the only orthodox philosophy of the 
last hundred years ; hut also, and more emphatically) to the nanu 
of the assumed father of the system, who raised it to its present 
" pride of place," and almost universal acceptance throughout 
Eirope, And how was this effected P Estrinsically, by all the 
causes, consei^uenceB, and accompaniments of the Bevolution is 
1G88 : by aU the opinions, interests, and passions which counter- 
acted by the sturdy pr^udiees of the maleontents with the Revo- 
lution ; qualified by the compromising character of its chief con- 
doctoi-a ; not more propelled by the spirit of enterprise and hazard 
in our commercial towns, than held in check by the characteristic 
vU iiterf ue of the peasantry and landholders ; both parties cooled 
and lessoned by the equal failure of the destruction, and of the 
refltoratiim, of monarchy; it was effected eitrinsically, I say, by 
the same influences, which (not in and of themselves, but with aU 
1 liese and simdry other modifications] combined under an especial 
control of Providence to perfect and secure the majestic tempU 
uf the British Constitution ! — But the very same which ia FrunoEi 
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without this proTidential connterpoiHe, overtlirew tte t^oQtl) 

fabric of feudal oppreasioa to build up in its stead the madhonBe 
of Jacobinism ! Intrinaicallj. ajid ae far as the philosophic scheme 
itaelf is alone concerned, it was effected by the mixed policy and 
bonhoTttU: with which the author contriveil to retain in Ms cele- 
brated work whatever the systcni posBesBes of soothing for the 
indolence, and of flattering for the vanity, of men's average 
onderstandings : while he kept out of sight all its darker features, 
that outraged the InstinctiTe faith and moral feelings of mankind. 
ingeaiouely threading on the dried and shrivelled, yet Htill wfaole- 
Bome and nutritious fruits, plucked from the rich grofte of ancient 
wisdom, to the barren and worse than barren flg-tree of the me- 
chanic philosophy. Thus the sensible Christians, " the angels of 
the church of Laodicea," with the numerous and mighty sect of 
their admirera, delighted with the disooTery that they could pur- 
chase the decencies and the creditableness of religion at bo small 
an expenditure of faith, eitoUed the work for its pioos condu- 
sions : while the infidels, wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren (at least than these nominal children) of light, eulogized it 
with no less zeal for the sake of its principles and aesnmptions, 
and with the foresight of those obvious and only legitimate con- 
cluflionB that might and would be deduced from them. Grreat at 
all times and almost incalculable are the influences of party spirit 
in exaggerating contemporary imputation; but never perhaps 
"from the first syllable of recorded time" were they exerted 
under such a concurrence and conjunction of fortunate accidents, 
of helping and furthering events and circnmstances, as in the 
instance of Mr. Locke. 

I am most fully persuaded, that the principles both of taste, 
morals, and religion, taught in our most popular compendia of 
moral and political philosophy, natural theology, evidences of 
Christianity, &c., are false, injurious, and debasing. But I am 
likewise not less deeply convinced, that all the well-meant attacks 
on the writings of modern infidels and heretics, in support either 
of the miracles or of the mysteries of the Christian religion, can 
be of no permanent utility, while the authors themselves join in 
the vulgar appeal to common sense as the one infallible judge in 
matters which become subjects of philosophy only, because they 
involve a contradiction between this common sense and our moral 
instincts, and require therefore an arbiter, which containing both 
[emineaier) mast be higher than either. We but mow down the 
rank of misgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as long as wa 
ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our garden, a tree 
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of tolae knowledge, which 'ooka fair and sbony n.nd vcLvicgated 
with fruits not Ita own, that hn,ng from the brajichea which have 
at various times been ingrafted on its atem ; but from the roota 
of which underground the runners are sent oiF, that shoot np at 
a distance aJid bring forth the true and natural crop. I will 
speak plaiolj, though in so doing t must bid defiance to all 
the flatterers of the folly and foolish seif-opinion of "the bolf- 
instructed many. The articlea of onr Chnrch, and the true prin- 
ciples of government and social order, will never be efFectnally 
and consistently jBaintalned against their antagonists till the 
ehampiona have themaelves ceased to worship the same Baal witli 
their enemies, tiH they have cast out the common idol from the 
i-eceasea of their own convictiona, a^d with it the whole aervice and 
ceremonial of idolism. While all parties agree in their abjura- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous neglect 
of the Schoolmen and the scholastic logic, witbont which the 
excellent Selden (that genuine English mind whose erudition, 
broad, deep, and manifold as it waa, is jet less remarkable than 
his robust healthful common aenae) affirms it (see hia Tahle-Talk) 
impossible for a Divine thoroughly tu comprehend or reputably 
to defend the whole undiminiabed and unadulterated acheme of 
Catholic faith : while all alike pre-aesmne, with Mr. Locke, that 
the mind contains only the relics of the senses, and therefoi-e 
proceed with bim to explain the subatajice from the ahadow, the 
voice from the echo ; they can but detect each the other's incon- 
aistflnciea. The champion of orthodoxy will victoriouaiy expose 
the bald and staring incongruity of the Socinian acheme with the 
language of Scripture and with the final causes of all revealed 
religion : — the Socinian will retort on the orthodox the incon- 
gruity of a belief in mysteries, with hia own admissions concerning 
the origin and nature of all tenable ideas, and as triumphantly 
expose the pretences of believing in a form of words, to which the 
believer himself admits that he can attach no conaiateut meaning. 
Lastly, the godless materialist, as the only consistent because the 
only consequent reasoner, will secretly laugh at both. If these 
sentiments should be just, the consequences are so important 
that every well-edueated man who has given proofs that he hna 
at least partially studied the subject, deserves a patient hearing. 
Had I not the authority of the greatest and noblest intellects for 
at leuet two thousand years on mj side, yet from the rita! inteiest 
of the opinions themselves, and their natural, unconstrained, and 
i.aa it wore) spontaneous coalescence with the faith of the Catholio J 
Ohnrch (they being, moreover, the opinions of its most ominart | 



Futkeii), I miglit appeal to all orthodox ChriatiaJiB, whether tho; 
adhere to the faith only, or both to the faith and foruia of 
the Eatahhahed Church, in the words of mj motto : Ad isthmt 
qvteeO W», qtuiliaeunque primia videantvr aepectu, attendite vt qvi 
vohU forsm insanire videar, Boiiem gitiiiw ijMajiioin ratiortihiu 
eogiioitcaiw, 

■ There are Btill a few, howeTer, young' men of loftiest miiidt 
and the very stuff ont of which the sword and shield of truth anii 
honotii* are to be made, who will not withdi'aw all conii deuce from 
the writer, although 

" ' ris true, thjit, papsEDQHlf Ibr Andoit trutba 
And bcmourlDg wOb nUglbuB kre Uu enU 



a few there are, who will Btill lesB he indisposed to follow 
bis milder mood, whenever their IViend, 



St Uu')' Bparltled to 



I have hinted above at the necessity of a glossaiy. and I mil 
conclude these aupplemeatory remarks with a nomenclature uf 
the principal tenna that occnr in the elements of speculative 
philosophy, in their old and rightful aease, according to my 
beUef ; at all events, the sense in which I have mysell employed 
them. The moat general term (genue eajnmwm) hd.onging' to tho 
HpecnlatiTe intellect, as distinguiahed from acts of the wiU, is 
representation, or (still hetter) presentation. 

A conscious presentation, if it refers exclusively to the subject 
Bfi a. modification of his own state of being ia = sensation. 

The same if it refers to an object is = pei'ception. 

A perception, immediate and individual, is = an intuition. 

The same, mediate, and by meana of a character or mark 
eontmon to several things, is = a conception. 

A conception, eitrinsic and Bensuous, ia ^= a fact, or a cognition. 

The same, purely mental and abstracted fiom the forms of tlia 
understanding itself, = a notion. 

A notion may be realised, and becomes cognition; but thaA 
which is neither a sensation or a. perception, that which is neither i 
individnaJ (i. e. a sensible intuition) nor genend (i e. a 
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wLich neither refers to outward facts, nor yet is abstracted from 
the forms of perception contained in the understanding, but 
which is an educt of the imagination actuated by the pure reason, 
to which there neither is nor can be an adequate correspondent in 
the world of the senses — this and this alone is = an idea. Whether 
ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or 
likewise constitutive, and one with the power and life of Nature, 
according to Plato and Plotinus (cV Xoyo) ^©17 rjv, koL fj (<ari rjv to (j>ci>s 
rS)v dv^pcDTTCDv), is the highest problem of philosophy, and not part oi 
Its nomenclaturOi 
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** Blessed are ye tliat sow beside all waters I 
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QoA and tlie world we worship still together. 

Draw not our laws to Him, but His to ours ; 

Untn:e to both, so prosperous in neither, 

The imperfect will brings forth but barren Uowers! 

Unwise as all distracted interests be, 

Strangers to God, fools in humanity : 

Too good for great things and too great for good« 

While still " I dare not " vaits upon " I would r 
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FELLOW-OOTTNTRTMEN ! Ton, I mean, who fill the liigLer 
and middle stations of societj! The comforts, pei-chanee the 
Bpleadom-s, that Horround jaa designate jour rank, but cannot 
constitute jour moral and pei'eonal fitness for it. Be it enough for 
others to know, that you are its legal — but hy what mark sliall you 
stand accredited to your own consciences as its worthy — posBessors P 
Not by common sense or common honesty ; for these are equally 
demanded of all classes, and therefore mere negative qualifications 
in youi- rank of life, or charactei-istic only by the aggravated igno- 
miny consequent on their absence. Not by genina or splendid 
talent ; for these, as being gifts of nature, ai-e objects of moral 
interest for those alone to whom they have been allotted. Nor 
yet by eminence in learning i for this supposes such a devotion of 
time and thought, as would in many coses be incompatible with 
tlio claims of active life. Erudition is, doubtless, an oiiiament 
that especially beseems a high station: but it is professional 
I'ank only that renders its attainment a duty. 

The mark in qnestion must be bo far conunon, that we may be 
entitled to look for it in you from the mere circumstance of 
your situation, and so far distinctive that it must be suck as 
cannot be eipected generally from the inferior claasos. Now, 
either there is no such criterion in existence, or the desidei-atuni 
is to be found in an habitual consciousness of the ultimate prin- 
ciples to which your opinions are tiuceable. The least that tan 
be demanded of the least favoured among you, is an eai-nest endea. 
TOur to walk in the light of your own knowledge; and not, ab 
the mass of mankind, by laying hold on the sfcii-ta of custom. 
Blind followers of a blind and capricious guide, forced likewisa | 
(though oftener, I fear, by their own improridence,* than by t" 



l>>irae«B of tluiti «8tat«) to o 
I the taiiltilode oiaj make the sad confession. 



nnabasbed. Bat to English Protestants in the enjojmeiit of a 
present competeDC;. much more to such u^ are defended against 
thi BJuiona future, it most needs be a grievous diehoDonr land 
not the leas grievous, though perhaps less striking, from its 
frenuenr.y) to chunge with the times, and thna to deba&e' ihar 
moUves and maxiiUH, the ssicred household of conscience, into 
Blavea and creatures of faBhton. Thou, therefore, art inexcneable, 
man I (Bom. ii. 1) if thoa dost not give to thyself a reason for the 
faith that is in thee : if thou dost not thereby learn the safetj 
and tlio blessedness of that other apostolic precept, Whatsoevef 
jre do, do it in faith. Your habits of reflection should at least 
be equal to your opportunitiea of leisure, and to that which is 
itself a, ipecics of leisure — jour immunity from bodily labour, 
from the voice and lash of the imperious ever-recaning this day I 
Your attention to the objects, that ati-etch away below jou in 
the living landscape of good and evil, and your researches into 
their enisting or practicable bcaiinga on each other, should be 
proportional to the elevation that extends and diversifies yom* 
prospect. If you possess more than is necessary for your own 
wants, more than your own wants ought to be felt by you as your 
own interests. You are pacing on a smooth terrace, which yon 
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awo ti) the happy instittitions of jonr conntry — a, terraoe on tlia 
mouutaia'a breast. To what purpose, by what morftl right, if 
you continue to gaze only on tie sod beneath your feet F Or if , 
conrerting means into ende, and with all your thoughts and efloi-ts 
absorhed in eelBsh Bchemea of climbing eloudwai-d, you turn your 
back on the wide landscape and stoop the lower the higher you 
ascend? 

The remedial and proepectiye advantages that may be rationally 
anticipated from the habit of contem.pIating partieularB in their 
tmiTeraal laws; its tendency at once to fix and to liberalize the 
morality of priyate life, at once to produce and enlighteji the 
spirit of public zeal and, let me add, its especial utility is 
recalling the origin and primary purport of the term generosity • 
to the heart and thoughts of a popidace tampered with by 
sophista and incendiaries of the revolutionary school ; thes« 
advantages I hare felt it my duty and have made it my main 
object to press on your serious attention duiing the whole period 
of my literary labours from earliest manhood to the present 
hour.t Whatever may have been the speeifie theme of my com- 
mnnications, and whether they related to criticism, polities, or 
religion, stiU principles, their subordination, their connection, 
and their application in all the diviaiona of our tastes, duties, 
rules of conduct and schemes of belief, have constituted my 
chapter of contents. 

It is an unsafe partition, that divides opinions without prin- 
ciple from unprincipled opinions. If the latter are not followed 
by correspondent actions, we are indebted for the escape, not to 
the agent himself, but to his habits of education, to the sympa* 
thies of supeiior rani, to the necessity of character, often, 
perhaps, to the absence of temptation from providential circum- 
stances or the accident of a gracious nature. These, indeed, arc 
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Iruthfl of aJt times and places; but I ecemcd to see especial 
rea-Bon for iuaisting on tliem in onr own times. A long aod 
attentive obaervution had convinced me, that formerly men were 
woi'Se than their principles, but that at present the principles are 
worse than the men. 

Few are sufficiently aware how much reason moat of ns have, 
even as common moral livers, to thank God for being Bngliahrnea. 
It would furnish grounds both for humility towordfl Providence 
and for increased attachment to our country, if each individual 
could but see and feel how large a part of his innocence he owes 
to his birth, breeding, and residence in Great Britain. The 
adniiniatration of the laws ; the almost continoal preaching of 
moral pmdence,- the number and respectability of our acctsj the 
pressure of our ranks on each other, with the consequent reBeiTa 
and watchfulness of demeanour in the superior ranks, and the 
emulation in the subordinate; the vast depth, expansion, and 
systematic movements of our trade; and the consequent inter- 
dependence, the arterial or nerre-like net-work of property, which 
mate evety deviation from outward integrity a calculable loss to 
the ofTending individual himself from its mere effects, as obstruc- 
tion and irregularity; and lastly, the natundneas of doing as 
others do : — these and the like influences, peeolior, some in the 
kind azLd all in the degree, to this privileged island, are the but- 
tresses on which our foundationleaB well-doing is upheld, even 
as a house of cards, the architecture of our infancy, in which each 
is supported by aU. 

Well then may we pray. Give «a peace in our time, O Lord I 
Well for lis if no revolution or other general visitation betray the 
true state of our national morality I But, above all, well will it 
be for US if enera now we dare disclose the secret to our own aonla I 
Well will it bo for as many of us as have didy reflected on the 
Prophet's assurance, that we must take root downwards if we 
would bear fruit upwards ; if we woidd bejir fruit, and continue to 
bear fruit, when the foodful plants that etjuid straight, only 
because they grow in company, or whose slender surface-roota 
owe their whole stedfastnees to their inter- tonglement, have been 
beaten down by the continued rains, or whirled aloft by the 
sudden hurricane ! Nor have we far to seek for whatever it ia 
most important that we should find. The wisdom from above 
has not oeaaed for us : " The principles of the oraeleB of God " 
(Heb. V. 12) are still uttered from before the altar! Oraclee, 
which we may consult without cost! Before an altar, where no 
■acrifioe ia required, but of the vicea which unman us I no vietiml 
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demanded, bnt the oitcleim and animal paseionB, wLicli we may 
baTe suffered to house within ua, foi'getful of onr baptismal 
dedication — no victim, but the spiritual aloth, or goat, or fox, or 
hog', which lay waste the vinejai-d that the Lord had fenced and 
planted for Himself, 

I haye endeaToured in my previous diecourse to persuade tha 
more highly gift«d and educated part of my fi-iends and fellow- 
ChristianB, tliafc as the New Testament sets forth the means and 
conditions of spiritual convalescence, with all the laws of con- 
science relative to our future state and permanent being, so 
does the Bible present t« as the elements of public prudei 
instructing ub in the true causes, the surest preventives, and the 
only cures of pubUc evils. The authorities of Raleigh, Clarendon, 
and Milton must at least exempt me from the blame of singu* 
larity if, undeterred by the contradictory charges of paiadosy 
from one party and of adherence to vulgar and old-faehioned 
prgudiees from the other, I persist in avowing my conviotioni 
that tbe inspired poets, historians, and sententiaries of the Jews 
are the clearest teachers of political economy; in short, that theif 
writings* are the Statesman's best mfl.nuH.l, not only as containing 
the first principles and ultimate grotmds of state-policy, whether 
in prosperous times or in those of danger and distressj but as 
Id ic f«mfte] A 
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■appljing likewise the detajla of tbeir application, ajid aa bong 
a full and spaciijuB repository of precedents and facts in proof- 
Weil therefore [uga-in and again I repeat to yon) — ^well will it b« 
(oT na if wc have provided Durselvea from this armooij wbil« 
"yet the day of trouble and of treading down and of perplexitj' 
appears at far distance only " in the valley of Vision," if we 
have hiimUed ounulvee and have confessed oor thin and onsomid 
state, even while " from the nttermoat parts of the earth we 
were hearing eongs of praise and glory to the npri^ht nattOB." 
(Isaiah xzii 5 ; xiiv. 16.) 

Bnt if, indeed, the day of treading down is preBcait, it is still in 
onr power to convert it into a, time of Hnfaatantial discipline for 
DUTBelves, and of endiiring benefit to the present generation and 
to posterity. The splendour of our eiploita dni-ing the late war 
is less honourable to us than the magnanimity of our views, 
and onr generous confidence in the victoiy of the bett«r canse. 
Accordingly, we have obtained a good name, so that the nations 
around us have displayed a dispositiun to follow our example and 
imitate onr institutions — too often, I fear, even in parts where, 
from the differeace of our relative ciroumBtances, the intilation 
had little chance of proving more than mimicry. But it will 
be far more gloriouH, and to onr neighbonrs incomparably more 
instmctive, if, in distreases to which all countries are liable, we 
bestir ourselves in remedial and preventive arrangements which 
all nations may more or less adopt; inasmuch as they are 
grounded on principles intelligible to all rational and obligatory 
on all moral beings; inasmuch as, having been taught by God's 
word, eiampled by God's providence, commanded by God's law, 
and recommended by promises of God's grace, they alone can 
form the foundatjons of a Ohriatian community. Do we love our 
country ? These are the principles by which the true friend of 
the people is contra-distingaished from the factious demagogue^ 
They are at once the rock and the quarry. On these alone and 
with tbese alone is the solid welfare of a people to be built. Da 
we love onr own souls P These are the principles, the neglect of 
which writes hypocrite and suicide on the brow of the profesaiiig 
Christian. Por these are the keystone of that arch on wMah 
alone we can cross the torrent of life and death with safety on 
the passage; with peace in tie i-etrospect; and with hope shining 
upon us from through the cloud toward which we are travelling. 
Not, my Christian friends, by all the lamps of worldly wisdom 
clustei-ed in one blaze, can we guide our paths so securely bm by 
fixing our eyes on this inevitable cloud, through which all most 
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paaa, which at ererj step becomes darker and moi'e threatenmg 
*ij tte children of this world, bat to the (ihildrt-n of faith and 
obedience Btill thina awaj as ive approach, to melt at length 
dissolve into that glorione light, from which as so man^ gleauiB 
and reflections of the aama falling on as during our mortal pilgrim- 
age, we derive all principiea of true and lively knowledge, alike 
in science and in morals, alike in conmumities and in individuals. 
It has been my purpose thioughout the following diaconrse to 
guard myself and my readers from extremes of all kinds ; I will 
therefore conclude this Introdnetion by inforcing the masim in 
its relation to our religions opinions, out of which, with or with- 
out our consoiousneBs, all our other opinions flow, as from their 
spring-head and perpetual feeder. And that I might neglect 
innocent mode of attracting or relieving the reader's attention, I 
have moulded my reflections into the following 

ALLEGORIC TISION". 
A feeling of sadness, a peculiar melancholy, is wont to take 
possession of me alike in spring and in autumn. But in spring 
it is the melancholy of hope : in autnmn it is the melancholy of 
resignation. As I was juumeying on foot through the Apennines, 
I fell in with a pilgrim in whom the spring and the autumn 
and the melancholy of both seemed to have combined. In his 
disooai-se there were the freshness and the colours of April : 



Bat as I gazed on his whole form and figure, I hetliought me of 
the not nnlovely decays, both of age and of the late season, in 
the stately elm, after the clusters have been plucked from its 
entwining vines, and the vines are as bands of dried witbioa 
around its trunk and branches. Even so there was a memory on 
his smooth and ample forehead, which blended with the dedica- 
tion of his steady eyes, that still looked — I know not, whether 
upward, or far onward, or rather to the line of meeting where the 
sky rests upon the distance. Bat how may I express — the 
bi-eathed tarnish, shall I name it P — on the lustre of the pilgrim's 
eyes ? Yet had it not a sort of strange accordance with their 
slow and reluctant movement, whenever he turned them to any 
object on the right hand or on the left? It seemed, methough^ 
aa if there lay upon the brightness a shadowy presence of 
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ftppointmenta now nnfdt, tmt nerer foi;gotteii. 
-Luicholjr of hope and of reaignatum. 
had not long been fellow-traTellera, ere a iMtlm t 
of wind and tain forced ob to eedi protection in the tbi ~ 
mjot ttlune chspelry: and weaat face to bee, eaefa at 
b^cb alongside Ibe low, weather- Btuned wall, and ■ 
possible to the tnaeaj door. 

After a, psme of silence ; "Eren thns," said ha, "like tow ' 
atran^rs that have fled to the sajae abelter friMn tbe ^ua>e akarm, 
not seldom do despair and hope meet for tiie first time in ILepadi 
of death I" " AH eitremes meet," I answered ; " but yxnas was ■ 
■trange and Tiaionajy thought." " The bett«r then doth it beseen 
both the plaee und me," he replied. " From a visionary wOt than 
bMj- a vision F Mark that vivid flash throogh this torrent of rain' 
Fire and water. Even here thj adage holds tme, and its tnrth it 
the moral of my Tision." I entreated him to proceed. Slewing 
his face toward the arch and jet averting his eye trota it. he 
■eemed to seek anA prepare his words i till listeniiig to the w' 
that echoed within the hollow edifiue, and to the rain withot " 
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be graivaHj sank awaj, alike from me and from his own purposes 
■ad amid the gfloum of the storm and in the duskiness of tbst 
plnce he eat like an emblem on a rich man's sepulolire, or like 
an aged mourner on the lodded grave of an only one, who ia 
wutching the waned moon and sorroweth not. Starting at length 
from hia brief trance of abstraction, with courtesy and an H-tn ning 
emile he renewed liis discourse, and commeuced bis parable : 

" During one of those short furloughs from, the service of the 
body, which the soul may sometime!! obtain even in this, its 
militant state, I found myself in a vast plain, which I immediately 
knew to be the Valley of Life. It possessed an astonishing 
diversity of soils : and here was a sunny spot, and there a dork 
one, forming just such a mixture of sunshine and shade as we 
may have observed on the mountain's side in an April day, when 
the thin broken clouds are scattered over hdaven. Almost in the 
very entrance of the volley stood a large and gloomy pile, into 
which I seemed constrained to enter. Every part of the bnildina 
waa crowded with tawdry ornament* and fantastic deformity. 
On every window was portrayed, in glaring and inelegant colours, 
some horrible tale or pretiaTiatiu'al incident, so that not a raj 
of light could enter, untinged by the medium through which it 



paasad. The bodf of the building was full of people, >ouiu ol 
them d&ncmg la and out, in imiatelligible figures, with etruJige 
eeremonies HJid antic mei-riment, while others eeemed convtilsed 
with horror, or pining in mad melaneholy. Inteimingled with 
these, I observed a number o£ men, clothed in ceremonial robes, 
who appeared now to marshal the various groups and to direct 
their movemente ; and now, with menacing coimtenauces, to drag 
bome relactant victim to a vast idol, framed of iron bars inter- 
crossed, which formed at the same time am immenee cage, and the 
fomi of a human Colossus. 

" I stood for a while lost in wonder what these things might 
mean ; when lo ! one of the directors came up to me, and with a 
stem and reproachful look bade me uncover my head ; for that 
the place, into which I had entered, was the temple of the only 
true reUgion, in the holier recesses of which the great goddess 
personally resided. Himself too he bade me reverence, as the 
consecrated minister of her rites. Awe-struck by the name of 
rehgion, I bowed before the priest, and humbly and earnestly in- 
treated him to conduct me into her presence. He assented. 
Offerings he took from me, with mystic sprinklings of water and 
with salt he puTifi.ed, and with strange sufBations he exorcised 
me { and then, led me through many a dark and winding alley, the 
dew-dampa of which chilled my flesh, and the hollow echoes 
imder my feet, mingled, methought, with moanings, affrighted 
me. At length we entered a large hall where not eyea. a single 
lamp glimmered- It was made half visible by the wan phos- 
phoric rays which proceeded from inscriptions on the walls, 
in letters of the same pale and sepulchral light, I could read 
them, methought; but though each one of the words taken 
separately I seemed to tinderatand, yet when I took them in 
sentences, they were riddles and incomprehensible. As 1 stood 
meditating on these hard sayings, my guide thus addressed, me i 
' The fallible becomes infallible, and the infallible remains fallible^ 
Bead and believe: these are mysteries I' In the middle of tha 
vast hall the goddess was placed. Her feattu'es, blended with 
darkness, rose out to my view, terrible, yet vacant. No definite 
thought, no distinct image was afforded me : all was uneasy and 
obscure feeling. I prostrated myself before her, and then retired 
with my guide, soul-withered, and wondering, and disBatisfi.ed. 

" As I re-entered the body of the temple, I heard a deep buzz as 
of discontent. A few whose eyes were bright, and either piercing 
or steiidy, and whose ample foreheads, with the weighty bar, 
ridge-like, above the eyebrows, bespoke observation followed by 
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thoQgbt, and a mticli larger Dtuuber who wra« en- 

the Beveritj and ioBolence ot the priests in i^rajffing 

leringB, had collected in cme tiunultaona grotip, and with 

a coufnaed outcry of ' Thia ie the Temple of Superstition !' aft<« 

mnch contomelj, and turmoil, and cruel mal-treatment on all 

■ides. niHhed out of the pile: and I, methought, joined them. 

" We speeded from the temple with hasty eteipe, and had now 
nearly gone round half the vallej, when we were addressed by i 
woman, tall beyond the stature of mortals, and with a somethiiig 
human in her countenance and mien, which jet could 
by mortals be only felt, not conveyed by words or intelligiblj dis- 
tingiiiahed. Deep reflecticii), animated by ardent feelingB, waa 
displayed in them ; and hope, without its nncertainty, and a 
something' more than all these, which I understood not; but 
which yet seemed to blend all these into a divine unity of exprea- 
«ion. Her garments were white and matrotdj, and of the simplest 
it«ture. We inquired her name. My name, she replied, is 
Religion. 

" The more numerous part of our company, affrighted by the 
very sound, and aore f i-om recent impostures or sorceries, hurried 
onwards and examined no farther, A few of us, struck by the 
numifest opposition of her form and manner to those oi the 
living Idol, whom we had so recently abjured, agreed to follow 
her, though with cautious circumspection. She led us to an eani- 
nence in the midst of the valley, from the top of which we could 
command the whole plain, and observe the relation of the dif- 
ferent parts, of each to the other, and of each to the whole, and of 
all to each. She then gave us an optic glass which assisted with- 
out contradicting our natural vision, and enabled us to see far 
beyond the limits of the Valley of Life ; though onr eye even thus 
assisted permitted us only to behold a light and a glory, but what 
we could not descry, save only that it was, and that it woa moBt 
glo,™,. 

" And now, with the rapid transition of a dream, I had overtaken 
and rejoined the more numerous pai-ty, who had abruptly left us, 
indignant at the very name of religion. They joum^ed on, 
goading each other with remembrances of past oppressions, and 
never looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the 
Temple of Superstition they had rounded the whole circle of the 
valley. And lo I there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at 
the base of a lofty and almost perpendicular rook, the interior 
side of which, unknown to them, and unsuspected, formed thi\ 
extreme and backward wall of the templa. An impatient crowd. 
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we entered tte vaai and duaky cave, whicli was the only j>erfora- 
tioQ of the predpioe. At the mouth of the cave aat two flgiu'ea ; 
the first, hy her dreaa and gestures, I know to he Sejisuality; the 
eecoud form, from the fiercenesa of hia demeanour, and the hrutftl 
scomfuhvess of his looks, declared himself to be the monster 
Blasphemy. He uttered big words, and yet ever and anon I 
obiserved that he turned pale at his own courage. We entered. 
Some remained in the opening of the cave, with the one or the 
other of tta guardians. The rest, and I among them, pressed on, 
till we reached an ample chamber, that seemed the centre of the 
rock. The climate of the place was unnaturally cold. 

" In the furthest distance of the chamber sat an old dim-eyed 
man, poi-ing with a microscope over the torso of a statne, which 
had neither base, nor feet, nor head ; hut on its breast was 
carved. Nature ! To this he continually applied hia glass, and 
seemed enraptured witi the variona inequalities which it 
dered visible on the seemingly polished surface of the ma 
Tet evermore was this delight and triumph followed hy expres- 
sions of hatred, and vehement railing against a Being who yet, 
he assured us, had no eiiBtence. This mystery suddenly j-ecaUed 
to me what I had read in the holiest recess of the Templi 
SuperstUion. The old man spoke in divers tongnes, and c 
tinued to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among tne 
rest he talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite series 
of causes and effects, which he explained to be — a string of blind 
men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the one before 
him, he of the next, and so on till they were all out of sight ; and 
that they all walked infallibly straight, without making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage 
from surprise, and asked him — Who then is at the head to guide 
them F He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not unmixed 
with an angry suspicion, and then replied, 'No one; — the string 
of blind men went on for ever without any beginning ; for 
although one blind man coidd not move without stumbling, yet 
infinite blindness supplied the want of sight.' I burst into laugh- 
ter, which instantly turned to terror — for aa he started forward 
in rage, I caught a glance of him from behind ; and lo i I beheld 
a monster biform and Janus-headed, ia the hinder face and sh 
of which I iastantly recognised the di-ead countenance of So] 
atilion — and in the ten-or I awoke." 
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A LAY SERMON 



ON all occasiona tie beguming should Icjok toward the nad; and 
most of all when we offer counsel concerning circiunstanceH 
of great distresB, and of titill greater alarni. But 3ucli is my huai- 
nesa at present, and the common dntj of all whose competence 
juBtifica the attem.pt. And therefore, my Chiiatian friends and 
fellow-Englishmen, have I in a day of trouble and of treading 
down and of perplexity, taken my beguming from this animating 
aBBorance of an inspired mesBenger to the devisers of liberal 
thingB (laa. xxxii. 8), who, confident inhope, are fearless in charity. 
Por to enforce the precept involved in this gladsome annunciation 
of the evangelical herald, to awaten the lively feeling which it 
breathes, and to justify the line of conduct which it enconrages, 
are the end to which my present efforts are directed — the ultimate 
olg'ect of the present address, to which all the other points therein 
discussed are but introductory and preparative. 

" Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters !" It is the aaauraaice 
of a Prophet, and therefore surety itself to all who profess to re« 
ceive him aa auch. It ia a command in the form of a promise, 
which at once instruots us in our duty and forecloses every pos- 
sible objection to its performance. It is at once our guide and our 
pioneer ! — a breeze from heaven, which at one and the same timo 
determines our path, impels us along it, and removes beforehand 
each overhanging cloud that might have conspired with our own 
dinmesH to bewilder or to dishearten us. Whatever onr own de- 
spondence may whisper, or the reputed masters of political eco- 
nomy may have aeemed to demouBtrate, neither bj the fears and 
Bcruptea of the one, nor by the confident affirmations of the other 
dare we be deterred. They must both be false if the Prophet it , 
true. We will still, in the power of that faith which can hopti V 
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againat hope, continne to how beside all watera ; fi>r there i 
lilti^eiiig attached to it bj Qod Idmself, to wliose Hye all conaoi 
qiiemrea are present, on wliosc Will ell canaeqiiences depend. 

But I had also an addiLiuuol mutire for the selection of this 
verse. B.isy to be rememlwrod from its briafneaa, likely to be 
remembered from it« beauty, and with not a single word in it 
whith.the malignant tageunity of faction could pervert to the 
eiuitement of any dark or turbulent feeling, I chotie it both as tlie 
teit and title of tliis discourse, that it might be brought under the 
eye of many thousaada who will know no more of the discourse 
itseif than what they read in the advertiBementB of it in our publio 
paporB. 

In point of fact it was another puaiage of Scripture, the words 
of another Prophet, that origiaally occasioned this addi-ess, by one 
of those occidental ciroiunBtanceB that ho often determine the 
current of our thoughtfl. Prom a company among whom the 
distresses of the times and the diHappointmentB of the public ez- 
pectations had been agitated with more warmth than wisdom, I had 
retired to solitude and sileat meditation. A Bible chanced to lie 
open on the table, my eyes were cast idly on the page for a few 
seconds, till gradually as a mist clears away the following words 
became vicible, and at once fixed my attention. " We looked t<a 
peace, but no good came ; for a time of health, and behold, trouble." 
I turned to the beginning of the chapter : it waa the 8th of the 
Prophet Jeremiah ; and having read it to the end, I repeated aloud 
the versea which had become connected in my memory by their 
pertinency to the oonversation, to which I had been so lat«lj 
attending; namely, the 11th, 15th, 2Qth, and Kud. 

"They have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying. Peace, peace, when there ia no peace. We lookai for 
peace, hut no good came ; for a time of health, and behold, tronblel 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended ; and we are not saved. 
Ih there no balm in Gilead P Is there no physiciaji P Why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my people reoovarod ?" 

These impassioned remonatrances, these heart-probing interro- 
gatories of the lamenting Prophet, do indeed anticipate a full, 
and alas ! a too faithful statement of the caae, to the public conn- 
deration of which we have all of late been so often aad so urgently 
invited, and the inwai-d thought of which our very countenances 
In the bold p ' 



Scripture language, all faces gather blackness, the many at tha 
supposed magnitude of the national embarrassment, the n ' 
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paniments. And thej nut only cotitniii the state of tl;e oa^u, bat 
sn^gest the most natural schema and order of treating it. 
myself, therefore, of the passage as a part of ray text, with the Icbb 
scruple hecanse it will be found to supply of itself the requisite 
link of eonnection. The case il«olf, the p i"'" fact udmittijd by 
men of all parties among us, ia, as I hare just observed, and as you 
will yourselves have felt at the first perusal of the words, described 
by aatieipation in the intermediate verses ; yet with such historic 
precision, so plain and so specifically as to render all comment 
needless, all application superfluous. Peace has come without the 
advantages expected from peace, and, on the contrary, with many 
of the severest inconveniences usually attributable to war. " We 
looked for peace, but no good came ; for a time of health, and be- 
hold trouble. The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
UTe not saved." The inference therefore contained in the preced- 
ing verse is unavoidable. Where war has produced no repentance, 
and the ceesation of war has brought neither concord or tranquil- 
lity, we may safely cry aloud with the Prophet: "They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, Baying, 
peace, peace, when them is no peace." The whole remaining sub- 
ject therefore may be comprised in the three questions implied in 
the last of the vei-ses recited to you ; in three queationa, and in the 
answers to the same. First, who are they who have hitherto pre- 
scribed for the case, and are still tampering with it p What are 
their qualifications P What has been their conduct P Second, 
what is the true seat and source of the complaint— the ultimate 
causes as well as the immediate occasions p And lastly, what 
are the appropriate medicines? Who and where are the tme 
physicians P 

And first, then, of those who have been ever loud and fore- 
most in their pretensions to a knowledge both of the disease and 
die remedy. In a preceding part of the same chapter from which 
I extracted the line prefisod, the Prophet Isaiah enumerates the 
conditions of a nation's recovery from a etat« of depression and 
peril, and among these, one condition which he describes in words 
that may be without any forced or over-refined interpretation un- 
folded into an answer to the present question. The vile person, 
he tells us, must no more he called liberal, nor the churl he said 
to be bo\mtiful. For the vile person will speak villany, and his 
heart will work iniquity to practise hypocrisy, and to utter error 
against the Lord ; to make empty the soul of the needy : and he 
wiU cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. The instruments also 
of the churl are Qvil ; be deviseth wicked devices to destroy tike 
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poor with lying wotda, erca when the needy speaketb aright. Snt 
the liberal devieetli liberal things, and by liberal things shall ha 
stand. (Isaiah ixiii. 5, 6, 7, 8,) 

Such are the political empirica, misohievoua in proportion to 
their effi'ontery, and ignorant in proportion to their presumption, 
the detection and eiposure of whose true charaotera the inapired 
statesman and patriot repreeenta as indispensable to the re-eetsb- 
lishment of the general wejfare, while his own portrait of these 
impostors whom in a former chapter {is. 15, IG) he calls, " the tail 
of the nation," and in the following verse, dema^guea " that caose 
the people to err," affords to the intelligent believer of all ages and 
countries the means of detei,-ting them, and of undeceiving all 
whoae own maUgnant passions have not rendered them blind and 
deaf and brutish. For these noisy and calumnious zealota, whom 
(with an especial reference indeed to the factious leaders of the 
populace who under thia name exercised a tumultuary despotism 
in Jerusalem, at once a sign and a cause of its approaching down- 
fall) St. John beheld in the Apocalyptic vision as a compound of 
locust and scorpion, are not of one place or of one season. They 
are the perennials of history : and though they may disappear for 
a time, ttey exist always in the egg, and need only a distempered 
atmosphere and an accidental ferment to start ap into life and 
activity. 

It ia worth our while, therefore, or rather it is our duty, to «X» 
unine with a more attentive eye this representative porti^t drawn 
for us by an infallible master, and to distinguish its coniponent 
parts, each by itself, so that we may combine without coufusing 
them in our memory; till they blend at length into one physio- 
gnomic expression, which, whenever the counterpart ia obtruded on 
our notice in the sphere of our own experience, may be at onoe 
recognised, and enable us to convince ourselves of the identity by 
a comparison of feature with featai'e. 

The passage commences with a fact, which to the inexperienced 
might well seem strange and impi-obable ; but which, beiug a trutlt 
neveiiJieless of our own knowledge, ia the more atriking and 
characteriatie. "Worthless persons of little or no estimation for 
rank, learning, or integrity, not seldom profligates, with whoni 
debauchery has outwrestled rapacity, easy because nnprincipled, 
and generous because dishonest, are suddenly cried up as men of 
enlarged views and liberal sentimenta, oar only genuine patriots 
and philanthropiata : and churls, that is, men of aidlen t«iupera 
and surly demeanour ; men tyrannical in their families, oppreaeive 
and troulileaome to their dependents and neighbours, and haztl in 
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tbeir private dealiaga between man and man ; men wlio clench 
with one hand what they have grasped with the other ; — these are 
extolled as public benefactors, the friends, guardians, aaid advo- 
cates of the poor I Hei-e and there, indeed, we maj notice an 
indiyidaaJ of birth and fortune 

who has been dujied into the ranks of incendiaries and mob- 
Hjcophants bj an insane restlcssnesa, and the wretched ambitiou 
of figuring as the triton of the minnows. Or we may find perhaps 
a professional man of showy accomplishments, fant of a vulgar taste 
and shallow acquirements, who in part from vanity and in part as 
a meaaa of introduction to practice, will seek not^ariety by an 
eloquence well caleulatod to set the multitude agape, and excite 
gratis to overt acta of sedition or treason which he may after- 
wards be fee'd to defend ! These, however, are but exceptions to 
the general rule. Snch as the Pi-ophet has described, such ia 
the sort of men; and in point of historic fact it has been from 
men of this sort that profanenesa is gone forth into all the land, 
(Jei-emiah xxiii. 15.) 

In harmony with the general character of these false prophetH 
are the particular quahties assigned to them. First, a passion for 
vague and violent invective, an habitual and inveterate predilec- 
tion for the language of hate and rage aad contumely, an un- 
governed appetite for abuse and defamation 1 The vile will talk 
viUany, 

But the fetid flower will ripen into the poisonous berry, and 
the fruite of the hand follow the blosaomH of the slanderous lips. 
His heart will work iniquity. That is, he will plan evil, and do 
hia utmost to carry his plans into execution. The goilt exists 
already ; and there wants nothing but power and opportunity to 
condense it into crime and overt act. He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer! aaith St. John: and of many and various sorta 
are the brother-hat«rs, in whom this truth may be exemplihed. 
Moat appropriately for our purpose, laaiah has selected the fi-a- 
tricide of sedition, and with the eagle eye and practised touch 
of an ijitnitive demonstrator he unfolds the composition of tha 
character, part by part, in the secret history of the agent's wisht^ , 
designs and attempts, of hia ways, his means, and his ends. The 
agent himself, the incendiary and his kindling sombustibleS, had 
been already sketehed by Solomon, v^th the rapid yet faithful ■ 
outline of a mastei in the art : " The Lieginning of the words 
nis month is foolishiwu and the end of lis talk mischieTons 
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madnesB." (Ecclesiaates x. 13.] If in the spirit of Prapbecj* th 
wise ruler bod been, present to uur own times, and their pT» 
CedureH; if while he sojourDcd in the valley of vision he had 
■otuallf heard the very harangues of our reigning demagogrnea to 
the oonvened populace; could he have more faithfully charM- 
terized either the Hpeokers or the epeechee P Whether in Bpotfa 
or ill printed addresses, whether in periodical journals or in ;«t 
cheaper implementB of irritation, the ends are the same, tlic 
process is the same, and the same is their general line of condcd;. 
On all occasions, but most of all and with a more bustling maligm'tj 
whenever any pnhlic distress inclines the lower classes to turbo- 
lence. sjid renders them more apt to be alienated from the goveni- 
roent of their coontiy — in all places and at every opportunity 
pleading to the poor and ignorant — nowhere and at no time are 
thej found actually pleading for them. Nor is this the worst. 
They even plead against them. Yes ; aycophants to the crowd, 
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enemiee of tbe individuiilB, and weU-nisherB unlj to the 
tinuance of their miaeriea, thej plead against the poor and 
Afflicted, nnder the weak and wicked pretence that we axe to do 
nothing of what we can, because we cannot do all that we would 
wish. Or if this sophistry of sloth {sophisTna pigri) should fail to 
check the bounty of the rich, there is still the aophiati-y ol 
slander in reserve to chiU the gratitude of the poor. If they 
cannot dissuade the liberal from devising liberal things, they will 
at least blacken the motives of his beneficence. If they cannot 
close the hand of the giver, they will at least embitter the gift in 
the mouth of the I'eceivers. Is it not as if they had said within 
their hearts, the sacrifice of chai-ity liae been offered indeed 
despite of us; " but with bitter herbs shall it be eaten." (Eiod. 
lii. 8.) Imagined wrongs shall make it distast«fid. We will 
infuse rindictive and discontented fancies into minds already 
irritable and suspicions from distress : till the fever of the heart 
shall coat the tongue with gall and spread wormwood 
palat& 

However angrily our demagogues may disclaim all intentions 
of this kind, such has been their procedure, and it is suscoptible 
of no other interpretation. We all know tha,t the shares must 
be scanty where the dividend bears no proportion to the number 
of the claimants. Tet He who satisfied the multitude in the 
wilderness with a few loaves and fishes, is still present to HiB 
Church. Small as the portions are, if they are both given and 
taken in the spirit of His commajida, a blessing will go with each ; 
and the handful of meal shall not fail, until the day when the 
Lord bringeth back plenty on the land. But no blessing 
enter where envy and hatred are already in possession ; and small 
good will the poor man have of the food prepared for bim by his 
more favoured brother, if he have been pi-eviously taught to 
regard it as a mess of pottage given to defraud him of his biith- 

If then to promise medicine and to administer poison i if to 
flatter in order to deprave ; if to affect love to all and show pity 
to none; if to exaggerate and misderive the distress of tha 
labouring classes in order to make them turbulent, and to dis- 
counige every plan for their relief in order to keep them so ; if to 
skulk from private infamy in the mask of public spirit, and make 
the flaming patriot privilege the gamester, swindler, or adulterer ; 
if to seek amnesty fc)r a continued violation of the laws of God by 
HI equal pertinacity in outraging the laws of the land ; — if these 
oharaoterise the hypacrit«, we need not look f&r back or far 
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round for faoee wherein to recognise the third striking featnM 
of this prophetic portrait ! When, therefore, the vei-ifying fauts 
press upon us in real life; when we hear persons, the tyranny ot 
whose will is the only law in their families, denouncing all law aa 
tyranny in puhlic — persona, whose hatred of power in obbera is in 
exact proportion to their love of it for themselves ; when ire 
behold men of sunk and irretrievable charaoters, to whom no mui 
would entrust his wife, his Bister, or hJB purse, having the efeontecy 
to propose that we should entrust to them our religion and onr 
country ; when we meet with patriots, who aim at an enlargement 
of the rights and liberties of the people by inflaming the populace 
to acts of madness that necessitate fetters — pretended heralds d 
freedom and actual pioneers of military despotism ; — we will call 
to mind the words of the Prophet Isaiah, and say to ourselves, 
this is no new tiling under the sun I We have heard it with oat 
own ears, and it was declared to our fathers, and in tlie old tima 
before them, that one of the main charactcristiea of demagogues 
in all ages is, to practise hypocrisy. 

Such. I assert, 1ms been the general line of conduct pursued by 
the political empirics of the day : and your own recent experience 
will attest the truth of the assertion. It was afiirmed likewise at 
the some time, that as the conduct, such was the process: and I 
will seek no other support of this charge, I need no better test 
both of the men and their works, than tie plain question: Isbhere 
one good feeling, to which they do — ia there a single bad passion, to 
which they do not — appeal? If they are the enemies of Kbertj- 
in general, iuasmuch as they tend to make it appear iucompatiblfl 
with public quiet and persona! safety, still more emphatically btb 
they the enemies of the liberty of the PRESa in paiiicular ; aad 
therein of all the truths, human and divine, which a free preae ia 
the most efficient and only commensurats means of protecttng, 
extending, and perpetuating. The strongest, indeed the only 
plausible, arguments against the education of the lower classea, 
are derived from the writings of these incendiaries ; and if f op 
our neglect of the light that hath been vouchsafed to na beyond 
measure, the land should be visited with a spiritual de^^, it -will 
have been in no small degree occasioned by the erroneona and 
wicked principles which it is the trade of these men to propagate. 
Well, therefore, has the Prophet made it the fourth mark of thess 
misleaders of the multitude, not alone to utter error, but to utter 
error against the Lord, to make empty the soul of the hungry 1 
Alas I it is a hai^ and a mournful thing, that the press should be 
to call out for ihe harsh curb of the law against tha 
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-prGeB-! for how staJl the law predistingTiiah the ominous eci-eeoh 
owl fi"om the sacred notea of angiiry, from the auapicioua and 
friendly birds of waraingp And yet will we avoid this seeniiug 
injustice, we throw down all fence and bulwark of pubUc decency 
and public opinion. Already baa political calumny joined ban^ 
with private slander, and every pi-iuciple, eveiy feeling, that 
binds tbe citizen to his country, the spirit to its Creator, is ia 
danger of being undermined ; not by reaaoning, for from that 
there is no danger, but by the mere habit o£ hearing them 
reviled and scoffed at with impunity. Were we to contemplate 
the evils of a rank luid imweeded press only in its effects on 
the manners of a people, and on the general tone of thought and 
conversation, the greater love we bore to literature, and to all the 
means and inatruments of human improvement, the more wryi- 
oosly ahould we wiah for some Ithuriel apear that might remove 
from the ear of the ignorant and half-ieamed, and expoae ill 
their own fiendish ahape those reptiles which, inspiring venom 
and forging illusions as they list. 




I feel, my friends, that even the strong and painful intereat 
which the peculiar state of the times, and almost the occurrences 
of the hour, create, can scarcely counterbalance the wearisome 
averaiaa inspired by the deformity and paljjablenesa of the sub- 
ject itself. As the plan originates in the malignant restlessness 
of desperate ambition or desperate circuinat-ancea, si 
means and engines a drag-net of fraud and delusion. The in*^ 
atrumente also of the churl are evil; he deviseth wicked device*, 
with iying woi-ds. He employs a compound poison, of which th«' 
following are the main ingredienta, the proportions varying 
the caae requires or the wit of the poisoner auggests. It will be 
enough rapidly to name ajid number tbe components 
catalogue. 1. Bold, warm, and earnest asaertions, it matters not 
whether suppiirted by facts or no, nay, though they ahould in- 
volve absurdities, and demonstrable imposaibihties ; eic. gr. that 
the amount of the sinecure places given by the executive power 
would BufBce to remove all distress from the land. He is a 
bungler in the trade, and has been an indocile scholar of bia dark 
master, the father of lies, who cannot make an assertion paas for 
a fact with an ignorant multitude The natural generosity ot 
tbe hnman heart, which makes it an effort to doubt; the coil- 
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fiUenoe wliicb apparent coam^ imipires ; and tbe contagion of 
&iiiiii>Ll euthusiasiii, will eiiaa tk the belief. Even in lar^« UBaem- 
blies uf men higbl; educated, it is too often sofficient to pW* 
impreeaive inui^a Ln jnxta-poution : and the constitntire l<aii» 
of tbe mind itself aided by tha power of babit will sapplj th« 
rest. For we all tbink b; caneal omiiectiona. 2. Startling pu> 
tiuolar facts, wbich, diBaerered from tbeir context, enable a man 
to convej faUebood wbile he says truth. 3. Arguments built at 
puesiiig eventB, and deriving an imdite importance from tl-e fed- 
ingB of tbe moment. The mere appeal, however, to the anditon 
whether the argnments axe not aucb that none but an idiot or an 
hireling conld reaist. is an effective eabstitnte for any at-p- nnmni 
at alL For moba have no memorieB. They are in nearly th» 
same state as that of an individual when he makes iwbat ii 
termed) a boll. The passions, like a fneed metal, fill op the wide 
interstices of tbonght, and snpply the defective links : and tbm 
incompatible assertions are harmonized by the eenaation, withimt 
the Bense, of connection, 4. The display of defects without tha 
accompanying advantages, or vice verna. 5. Concealment of the 
general and ultimate result behind the scenery of local and par- 
ticular conseqnenc«s. Ii. Statement of positions that are true 
only under particular conditions, to men whose ignonuice or fnry 
make them forget that these conditiona are not present, or lead 
them to take for granted that they are. 7. Chains of question^ 
especuUy of such questions as the persons best authorized to 
propose are ever the slowest in proposing ; and objections intel- 
ligible of themselves, the answers to which require tbe comprehen- 
sion of a syslem. 8. Vague and commonplace satire, stale ae Ibe 
wine in which flies were drowned last summer, seasoned by the 
■ly tale and important anecdote of but yesterday, that came 
within the speaker's own knowledge 1 9. Transitions from thA 
audacious charge, not seldom of as e-gual impudence " aa any 
thing was ever carted for," to the lie piegnantand interpretative! 
the former to prove the orator's coung'e, and that ha is neither 
to be boagbt or frightened; the latter to flatter the s.igacitj of 
tbe audience: 



10. Jerks of style, from the lunatic trope, pi/iaff hnroQaftata, 

na>Xa( t* oXiv^qflpor (itm», to the buffoonery and "red-latticw 

obrases " of the caaaglia, Snap mmKtSiiv ^opiiopot n wokvn mi tOKiai 

miKo^iairrias; the one in Ostentation of snperior rank amd 

a (for where envy does not interfere, man Joves k ' 
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look up) ; the other in pledge of heartineBs and good fellowship. 
II. Lastiy, and thi-onghout all, to leave a general impi-eBaion of 
Bomethmg stiiking, something that is to come of it, and to rely 
on the indolence of men's underataiidinga and the activity of 
theii' passions for their resting in thia state, ae the brood- 
warmtli fittest to hateh whatever serpent's egg opportunity may 
enable the deceiver to place under it. Let but mysteriojia ex- 
pressiona * be aided by aignificont looks and tones, and you niay 
cajole a hot and ignorant audience to believe any thing by 
Baying nothing, and finally to act on the lie which they them- 
selves hare heen diawn in to mahe. This is the Fhariua- 
copceia of political empirics, here and everywhere, now and at all 
times I These are the drugs administered, and the tricks played 
off by the mountebanks ajid zanies of patriotism ; drugs that wUl 
continue to poison as long as irreligion secures a pre-dispoeition 
to their influence; and artifices that, like strata^ms in war, are 
nevertheless successful for having succeeded a hundred times 
before. " They bend their tongues as a bow ! they shoot out 
deceits as arrows : they are prophets of the deceit of their own 
hearts : they cattse the people to err by their dreams and their 
lightness : they make the people vain, they feed them with wonn- 
wood, they give them the water of gail for drink : and the people 
love to have it so. And what is the end thereof P" (Jerem.jjoamHi.) 
The Pi'ophet answers for me in the concluding words of the 
description — To destroy the poor, even when the needy speaketh 
aright — that is, to impel them to acts that must end in their ruin 
by inflanunatory falsehoods and by working on their passions till 
they lead them to reject the prior convictions of their own sober 
and tmsophistieated understandings. As in all the preceding 
features so in this, with which the prophetic portrait is completed, 
our own experience supplies both proof and example. Tha 
ultimate causes of the present distress and stagnation are, in the 
writer's opinion, complex and deeply seated ; but the immediate 
occasion is too obvious to be overlooked but by eyes at once red 
and dim through the intoxication of factious prejudice, that 
maddening spirit which pre-eminently deserves the title of vinutn 
d^mnonum applied by an ancient father of the Church to a far 
more innocent phrenzy. It is demonatrahle that taxes, the pro- 
• Vide Knr'A'i KsaiMB. p. BO; and The 1. ThfUM he Is lUnilrloia lu 1 min of ill 
Fn'ghtsof AriM-ip?iciie$, A verviifn Qt tlili watecB, ■ bold rclEowH aiid one who knows 
tDtaetiy, (tbrlitged add modertilflfd, wuuld be k how to UdkLe the populate. 

wanle qiwt«d above from Wila fAry and J'Ae (^rcerlni; worda. 
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duct of which is circTilated in the country from whii.-L they an 
raiBed, can never injure a country directly by tue mere aiuoont; 
hut either from the time or circutoataneeB ujtder whicl they an 
raised, or from the injudicioiia mode in which tliey a.re levied, or 
.from the improper olyecta to which they arc applied. The mm 
piay draw up the moistirre from the river, the morasa, and iha 
m, to he given back in genial Bhowere to the garden, ths 
pasture, tmd the cornfield ; but it may likewise force upward lis 
moiature from the fields of industry to drop it on the stagnant 
pool, the saturated swamp, or the unprofitable sand-waste. Tha 
mptions of a. Hystem can be duly appreciated, by those onlj 
who have contemplated the system in that ideal stat« of perfec- 
tion erfiihited by the reason : the nearest posaible approximatioa 
to which under eiiating circumstances it is the business of tha 
prudential understanding to realise. Those, on the other band, 
who commence the examination of aaystem by identifying it with 
its abases or imperfectionB, degrade their understanding into th* 
pander of their passions, and are sure to prescribe remedies more 
dangerous than the disease. Alas ! there ai'e bo many real erilB, 
so many Just causes of complaint in the constitutions and admin- 
isti-ation of all governments, our own not excepted, that it be- 
comes the imperious duty of the true patriot to prevent, as much 
aa in bim lies, the feelings and efibrts of hia fellow-coontrymen 
from losing themselves on a wrong scent. 

If then we are to master the ideal of a beneficent and jndiciouG 
ayatem of finance as the preliminary to all profitable insight intu 
the defects of any particular system in actual existence, we could 
not perhaps find an apter illustration than the gardens of 
Kinthem Europe would supply. The tanka or reaervoirs would 
repreaent the capital of a nation ; while the hundred rills hourly 
varying their channela and directions, under the gardener's spade, 
would give a pleasing image of the dispersion of that capita] 
through the whole population by the joint effect of taxation and 
trade. For taaation itself is a part of commerce, and the govern- 
ment may he fairly considered aa a great manufaeturing-Hons^ 
can-jing on in different places, by means of ita partnere and 
overaeers, the trades of the ship-builder, the clothier, the iron- 
founder, &c. Ac. As long as a balance is preserved between the 
receipts and the ittums of government in their amount, quiet- 
ness, and degree of dispersion, as long as the due proportion 
obtains in the sums levied to the mass in productive circnlalion, 
so long does the wcJth and circumstantial prosperity of the 

" n (ita wealth, I say, not it# real welfare; ite outward proa-- 
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\ peiity, but not necessarily its liappineie) remain unaffectecl, i 
f latlitjr Ibej will appear to increaBe in conBequenoe of the addi" 
tiounl slimuluH given to the circulation itself by the reproductivQ 
actiou of all lar^ cnpitale, and through the check which taia-' 
tioa, in ita own nature, gives to the indolence of the wealthy in ita 
continual tmnafer of property to the industrious and enterpris- 
ing. If different periods be taken, and if the comparative weight 
of the taxes at each be calculated, as it onght to be. not by the 
Bum levied on each individual, but by the sum left in his posses- 
eion, the settlement of the twjconnt wiD be in farour of the 
national wealth, to the amount of all the additional productive 
labour sustained or eicit«d by the taxes during the intervulH 
between their efflux and their re-abaorption. 

But, on the other hand, in a direct ratio to this increase will be 
the distress produced by the disturbance of this balance, by the 
loss of this proportion ; and the operation of the distress will be 
at least equsl to the total amount oC the difference between the 
taxes still levied, and the quantum of aid withdrawn fi'om indivi- 
duals by the abandonment of others, and of that whiuh the taxes 
that still remain have ceased to give by the altered mode of their 
re- dispersion. But to this we must add the number of persona 
raised and reared in consequence of the demand created by the 
preceding state of things, and now discharged from their occu- 
pations ! whether the latter belong exclusively to the executive 
power, as that of soldiers, &c., or from those in which the 
labourers for the nation in general are already sufficiently 
numeroua. Both these classes are thrown back on the public, 
and sent to a table where every seat is pre-oceupied. The em- 
ployment lessens as the nuoiber of men to be employed is in- 
creased ; and not merely in the same, but from additional caiisea> 
and from the indirect coneequences of those already stated, in a 
far greater ratio. Tor it may easily happen, that the very soma 
change, which had produced this depression at home, may from 
equivalent causes have embarraaaed the countries in commerciai 
connection with us. At one and the same time the great 
customer at home wants leas, and our customers abroad are able 
to buy leas. The conjoint action of these circumstances will 
famish, for a mind capable of combining them, a sufficient solu- 
tion of the melancholy fact. They cannot but occasion much 
distress, much obstruction, and these again in their reaction ara 
sure to be more than doubled by the still greater and nniversal 
alarm, and by the consequent check of confidence and enterprise,. 
which they never fail to pi'oducu. 



Hem it IB a notorious fact, that tbese caiisei did all eiiat td i 
verj eitraordinary degree, aud that they all worked with nniW 
strength, in the lat« audden transitioa £rom war to peace. It ni 
one among tbe many onomalieB of the late waj-, that it acted, after 
a fen yeara, as a universal etimulant. We almost monopoheed 
the commerce of the world. The high wages of our artisanB aid 
the high prices of agricultmul produce intercircnlated. Le«sa 
of no tinnsuol length not eeldom enabled the provident ani 
thrifty fanner to purchase the estate he had rented. Everywhm 
might be seen roads, railways, docks, canals, made, making, ani 
projected ; villages swelling inti) towns, while the metropolii 
Burrounded itself, and became, as it were, set with new oilie* 
Finally, in spite of all the waste aud havoc of a twenty years' wU, 
the population of the empire was increased by more than tvo 
minions 1 The efforts and war-eipenditore of the nation, and fin 
yearly revenue, were augmented in the same proportion : and W 
all this we must add a fact of the utmost importance in the pre- 
sent question, that the war did nut, as was usaaUy the case il I 
former wars, die away into a long-eipected peace, by giBdul I 
eihaustion and weariness on both sides, but plunged to its con- I 
elusion by a concentration, we might almost say by a spaamol I 
energy, and consequently by an anticipation of our reaonrceft 
We conquered by compelling reversionary power into alliance 
with our existing and natural strength. The first intoxication o( 
triumph baying passed over, this, our " agony of glory," was anc- 
ceeded, of course, by a general stiffness and relaxation. The an- 
tagonist passions came into play; financial solicitude was blended 
with constitutional and polidcal jealousies, and both, alas ! n 
esacerbated by personal imprudences, the chief injury o£ which 
consisted in their own tendency to disgust and aUenate the publio 
feeling. And with all this, the finiincial errors and prejudioet 
even of the more educated classes, in short, the general wut 
or imperfection of clear views and a scientific insight into 
true effects and influences of taxation, and the mode oi its np«- 
ration, became now a real misfortune, and opened an addition^ 
Bouroe of temporary embarrassment. B«trenchnient could IW 
long<T proceed by cautious and caloolated steps; but was m 
pelled U> hurry forward, hke one who crossing the Bands at too 
lat« an hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tidtL 
Kevertheless, it was a b^tb susceptible of little lees tl 
mathematical demonstration, that the more, and the mor« • 
denly, the revenue was diminiBbKd by the abandunmott «t 
the war-taxes, the greater would be the disturbance of tkf 
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balance ; • bo that the agricultuiiat, tLe manuf aoturer, or ilia 
tradesman [all in short but annuitants and fiied 9tipendiariea),who 
during the war having paid &8 fire and fifteen left behind, would 
Bhortly have less thiui ten after having paid but two and a half. 

But there is jet another circumfltance, which we dare not pass 
by unnoticed. In the best of times— or what the world callB 
snch — the spirit of commerce will occasion great fluctuations, 
some falling while othei-s rise, and therefore in all times there 
will be a large sum of individual dietresa. Trades lilcewise have 
their seasonB, and at all times there is a very considerable number 
of artificers who are not employed on the average more than 
seven or eight months in the year : and the distress from this 
cause is great or smaU in proportion to the greater or less degree 
of dissipation and improvidence prevailing among them. But 
besides this, that artificial life and vigour of trade and agricultnra 
which was produced or occasioned by the direct or indirect in- 
fluences of the late war, proved by no means innoxiouB in ite 
eifects. Habit and the familiarity with outward advantages, 
which takes off their daarfe; sense of character; and above all, 
the counterpoise of intellectual pursuits and resources; are all 
necessary preventives and antidotes to the dangerous properties 
of wealth and power with the great majority of mankind. It is a 
painful subject ; and I leave to your own experience and recolieo- 
tion the assemblage of foUj, presumption, and extravagance, that 
followed in the procession of our late unprecedented prosperity , 
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tlic blind practices and blinding pasBioDB of apecnlation ia 1^ 
commercial wurld, with the bIiolJ of ostentatious fooleries and 
0onsiial rices which the audden influx of wealth let id on am 
fanoers and yeomanry. N^ow though the whole mass of calamitj 
conBeqnent on these aberrationa from prudence ehuuld in all fair- 
neaa lie attributed to the sufferer's own conduct ; yet when thert 
jtupervenes some one common cause or occHsioa of distress wbid 
pressing hard on many fumiahes a pretest to all, this too will 
paaa muster among ita actual effecta, and aasiune tiie BemhlanK 
and dignity of national calaoiity. Each unfortunate iodividnil 
shares dnring the hard times in the immunities of a privileged 
order, as the moat tottering and ruinous houses equally mti 
■those in beat repair are included in the aame brief after an eiten- 
aive fire. The change of the moon will not produce a chaiigeiil 
■weather, except in places where the atmosphere has from local 
and particular eausea been prediapoaed to its iofluenoe. But th* 
former is one, placed aloft and conspicuoua to all men ; the latter 
Are many and intricate, and known to few. Of course it is ihe 
moon that must bear the entire blame of wet summers ajid scant? 
cropa. All these, however, whether they are distresBea common 
to all times alike, or though occasioned by the general revolution 
and stagnation, yet really caused by peraonal improvidence or 
miaconduct, combine with its peculiar and inevitable effects in 
making the cup overflow. The latter class eapecially, aa being io 
,BUch cases always the most clamorous sufferers, increase the evil 
by swelling the alarm. 

The principal part of the preceding esplication, the main canaei 
of the preaent exigencies, are so obviooK, and lie ao open to the 
common aense of mankind, that the labouring clasaea saw the 
connection of the change in the times with the suddenness of the 
peace as clearly as their superiors, and, being leas heated with 
speculation, were in the first inatance leas surprised at the Teanlt& 
To a public event of universal concern there will often be more 
attributed than belongs to it ; but never in the niituKil course <d . 
human feelinga will there be less. That the depression b^Aa i 
with the peace would have been of itseH a sufficient proof wili 
the many, that it arose from the peace. Bub this opinion suited 
ill with the purposes of sedition. The truth, that could not be 
precluded, must be removed; and "when the needy speaketh 
alight" the moreurgent occasion is there for the "wicked device" 
and the "lying words." Where diatresa is felt, tales of wrong 
and oppression are readily believed, to the sufferer's own disquiet. 
Bage and revenge make tlie cheek pale and the icaud treiabia 



WOi-8(3 ihim even want itaelf : and the cup of aorroU' ovorfluws by 
being held imat^adily. On the other hand, nothing calms thn 
mind in the hour of bitterness so efScaciouelj as the conviction 
that it was not within the means of those above ua, or around us, 
} have pi*eTented it. An influence, mightiei' than faseinatiou, 
dwells in the stem eje of necessity, ivhen it is fixed steadilj on a 
n ; for together with the power of reaistanee, it takes away its 
agitations likewise. This is one mercy that always accompanies 
the visitations of the Almighty when they are received aa such. 
If therefore the aufferings of the lower classes are to supply air 
and fuel to their passions, and are to be pervei'ted into instru- 
ments of mischief, they must be attributed to caasea that can bs 
represented as removeable ; either to individuals who had been 
previously rendered unpopular, or to whole clasaea of men, accord- 
ing as the immediate object of their seducers may r^nire. What 
though nothing should be more remote from the true cause P 
What though the invidious charge ahtiuld be not only without 
proof, but in the face of strong proof to the contrary P What 
though the pretended remedy should have no possible end but 
that of exasperating the diaeiise F All will be of little or no avail 
if these truths have not been administered beforehand. When 
the wrath ia gone forth, the plague is already begun {Numbers ' 
xvi. 46). Wrath is cruel, and where is there a deafness lifee that 
of an outrageous multitude P For aa the matter of the fire is, so 
it bumeth. Let the demagogne but succeed in maddening the 
crowd, he may bid defiance to demonatration, and direct the mad- 
ness against whom it pleaseth him. A slanderoua tongue has 
diaquieted many, and driven them from nation to nation ; stiMng 
cities hath it pulled down, and overthrown the housea of great 
men. (Ecclesiastious xxviiL 14) 

We see in every prondscuous public meeting the effect produced 
by the bold oasertion that the present hardships of all classes ara 
owing to the number and amount of pensions and sinecures. Yet 
from the unprecedented zeal and activity in the education * of the 
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poor, of the tliotisands tliat are influmed by. and thei-efora gin 
credit to. these atatemonts, there ai-e few without a ohild at home 
who ciould prove their impossibility by the first and simplest ralea 
of arithmetic [ there is not one perhaps who, taken by himadJ 
and in a cooler mood, would atmid out against the eimple qnestion, 
whether it wag not folly to suppose that the lowneas of hia waga 
or hia want of employment could be occasioned by tbe cironra- 
atance that a sum (the whole of which, as far as it ie raised hj 
taxation, cannot take a yearly penny from him) was dispersed and 
returned into the general circulation by annuitants of tbe treasurj 
instead of annuitants of the bank, by John instead of Peter, how. 
ever blameable the regulation might he in other respects ? Whst 
then P thu hypothesis allows of a continual reference to peraom 
and to all the uneasy and malignant pasaiona which peraonahties 
are of all means the best fitted to awaken. The grief itsdf. 
however grinding it may be, is of no avail to this end ; it must 
fir«t be converted into a grievance. Were the audience composed 
chiefly of the lower farmers and the peasantry, the same circtun- 
stancB would, for the aame reason, have been attributed wholly to 
the clergy and the system of titles ; as if the com would be more 
plentiful if the farmers paid their whole rent to one man, instead 
of paying nine parts to tbe landlords aad the tenth to the tithfr 
owners ! But let the meeting be compoaed of the manufacturing 
pojr, and then it is tho machinery of their employers that is 
devoted to destruction ; thongh it would not exceed the truth if I 
affirme<l that to the uae and perfection of this very ma^bineiy tha 
majority of the poor del ded deat w h ir ry existence, 
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1 the capitalists .irni Rtorekeepers, wbo, by 
if proviaioiis ovei" a larger Bpate and time, 
'ecoming mal famine, the frightful lut at 
certain and not distant intervals of our less commercial fore- 
fathers. These men, by the mere instinct of self-interest, are not 
alona birds of warning that prevent waste, but, as the raven of 
Elijah, they bring supplies fi'om afar. But let the incendiary ' 
spirit have rendered them birds of ill omen, and it is well if the 
deluded malcontents can be restrained from levelling at them i 
missiles more alarming than the ciuseof the unwise that alighteth 
not, "There be thi'ee things (says the wise son of Sii-ach) that 
mine heart f eareth, the slander of a city, the gathering together 
of an unruly multitude, and a false aocnsatioii : aU these are worse I 
than death." But all these are the arena, and the chosen weapons J 
of donu^ogues. Wretches ! they would without remorse detract 1 
the hope that is th^ subliming aad esrpaiiding warmth of public 
credit, destroy the public credit that is the vital air of national 1 
industry, convert obstruction into sto^iation, and make grass 
grow in the eiohange and the market-place ; if so they might I 
but goad ignorance into liot, and fanaticism into rebellion ! They J 
would snatch the last morsel from the poor man's lips to make I 
him curse the government in his heart — alas ! to tall at length I 
either ignominiously beneath the strength of the outraged law, or J 
(if Qod in His anger, and for the punishment of general depiuvitj, | 
should require a severer and more extensive retribution) to perish ] 
%till more lamentably among the victims of ite weakness, ] 

Thus, then, I have answered at large to the first of the three 
.questions proposed as the heads and divisions of this address, I I 
am well aware that our demagogues are not the only empirics I 
who have tampered with the case. But I felt unwiUing to put 1 
the mistakes of sciolism, or even those of vanity and self-intevest, 
in the same section with crime and guilt. What is omitted here 
will find its place elsewhere, the more readily that, having been 
tempted by the foulness of the ways to turn for a short space out 
of my direct path, I have encroached already on the second ques- 1 
tiou i that, namely, which respects the idtimate causes and imme- | 
diate occasions of the complaint. 

The latter pEurt of this pi-oblem I appear to myself to have 
solved f uEy and satisfactorily. To those who deem any further 
or deeper retiearch auperflnoua, I must content myself with ob 
serving that I have never heard it denied tliat there is more than 
n suf&ciencj of food in. ciiHttince. I have, at least, met with nq 
pi-Oof that UiiB-e is or has been any scarcity eithei' in the material* | 
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nf all aeceaaaxj comforts, or auy lack of stren^h, skiU, and 
duatry to prepare them. If we Baw a, man in health, pining ; 
full table because there was not " the savoury mea,t there wl 
he loYed" and liad expected, the wanton delay or negligence (if 
measenger would be a complete answer to our inquiries after 
occasion of thia sullennesa or inappetence ; but the cause o 
wu should be tempted to seek in the man's own undiscipU 
temper, or habits of self-indulgence. So far from agreeing th 
fore with those who find the causes in the occaeiona, I think 
half of the question already solred of very unequid impoita 
with that which yet remains for solution. 

The immediate occaaions of the existing distress may be ■ 
rectly given with no greater difficulty than would attend 
other seriee of known historic facts ; but toward the diacoi 
of its true seat and sources I can but offer a humble contribut 
They appear to mo, however, resolvable into the overbalance ■ 
the commercial spirit in consequence of the absence or weaki 
of the counter- weights ; this overbalance considered as display 
itself, 1, in the commercial world itself; 2, in the agricultu 
3, in the government ; and, 4, in the combined influence of 
three on the more numerous and labouring classes. 

Of the natural counter-forces to the impetus of trade, the I 
that presents itself to my mind is the ancient feeling of rank . 
ancestry, compared with our present self-complacent triumph c 
these supposed pr^udices. M'ot that titles and the rights of ] 
cedence are pursued by us with less eagerness than by our f< 
fathers. The contrary is the case; and for this very cai 
because they inspire less i-everence. In the old times they w 
valued by the possessors and revered by the people as distincti 
of nature, which the crown itself could only ornament, but 
give. Like the stars in heaven, their influence was wider i 
more general, because for the mass of mankind there was no hi 
of reaching, and tbei-efore no desire to appropiiate them. T 
many evils as well as advantages accompanied thia state of thii 
am well aware : and likewise that many of the latter have 
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eome inccmpatible with far more importimt LleBainga. It woiilct 
therefore, be eickly affectation to suapetid the thankfulnei 
for our immunity from the one, in an idle ivgvet for the loss <4 
the other. Bnt however true this miiy be, and whether the good 
or the evil preponderated, still it acted as a comvtcrpciiHe to the 
grosaer superstition for wealth. Of the efficiency of this counter- 
influence we can offer negative proof only ! and for this we neud 
only look back on the deplorable state of Holland in respect of 
piitHotism and pubHc spirit at and before the commencement ui 
the French Eevolution. 

The limits and proportions of this address allow little 
than a bare reference to this point. The same restraint I mnst 
impoae on myself in the following. For uncier this head I include J 
the general neglect of all the auaterer atndies; the long and 
ominous eclipse of philosophy ; the usurpation of that venerable 
name by physical and psychological empiricism; and the non- 
exiatence of a learned and philosophia public, which is perhaps 
the only innoxious form of an imperiv/ni in tinperio, but at the 
same time the oaly form which is not directly or indirectly en^ 
couraged. So great a risk do I incur of malignant intei-pretatton,' 
and the assertion itsrtf is so likely to appear paradoxical even to 
men of candid minds, that I should have passed over this point, 
most important aa I know it to be, but that it will be found 
stated more at large, with all its proofs, in a work on the point of 
publication. The fact is simply this. We have— lovers shall I 
entitle tbemP — or must I not rather haaai-d the inti'odnction of 
their own phrases, and say, amateurs or dUottanti, as musicians, 
botanists, florists, mineralogists, and antiquarians P Nor is it 
denied that these are ingenuous purauits, and such as become 
men of rank and fortune. Neither in these nor in a ny other points 
do I corjplain of any excess in the pursuits themselves; but o( ' 
that which arises from the deficiency of the counterpoise, The 
effect is the same. Every work which can be made use of either 
to immediate profit or immediate pleasnre ; every work which 
falls in with the desire of acquiring wealth suddenly, or which 
can gratify the senses, or pamper the still more degrading appe- 
tite for scandal and personal defamation, is sure of an. appro-, 
priate circulation. But neither philosophy nor theology, 
strictest sense of the words, can be said to hare even a public 
existence among us. I feel assured that if Plato himself ' 
return and renew his sublime Incubrationa in the metropohs of I 
Great Britain, a handicraftamuii from a laboratorr. who had just 
■acceded in disoxydating an earth, would be thought fiu' Uifi' 
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; respectable, naj, the more illnBtrioua, person of the twg. 
Nor will it be Ite least di-awliack from hie honours that he had 
never even asked Limsclf whut law of universal being naton 
uttered in tki» phenomenon : while the character of a vieioDaij 
would be the sole remuneration of the man who, from the iosigU 
into that la.w, had previously demonstrated the necessitjir of lbs 
fact. Aa to that which passes with us under the name of metar 
physics, philosophic elements, and the like, I refer every man d 
reflection to the contj'iLst between the present times and those 
shortly aft«r the restoration of ancient literature. Id the latter 
we find the greatest men of the age, statesmen, warriors, mo- 
narchs, architects, in closest intercourse with philoaopliy. I need 
only mention the names of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Piciis. Coont 
Mirandolu, Ficinus, and Politian; the abstruse subjects of theii 
discussion, and the importance attached to them, as the rcquidlc 
qualifications of men placed by Proridence aa guides and gover- 
nors of their fellow-creatures. If this be nndeniable, equally 
notorious is it that at present the more effective a man's talenU 
lire, and the more likely he is to be useful and disting^shed ia 
the highest situations of public life, the earlier docs be show his 
aversion to the metaphysics and the books of metaphyaicul spoco- 
lation which are placed before him : though they como with the 
recommendation of being so many triomphs of modem good 
sense over the schools of ancient philosophy. Dante. Petrarch, 
Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, Algernon Sidney, Milton, and Barrow, 
were FlaUinists. But all the men of genius with whom it 
been my fortune to converse, cither profess to know nothing of 
the present systems or to despise them. It wonld be equally 
unjust BJid irrational to seek the solution of this difference in tha 
men ; and if not, it can be found only in the philosophic By&teiiii 
themselves. And so in truth it is. The living of former agea 
communed gladly with a life-breathing philosophy. The living of 
the present age wisely leave the dead to take care of the dead. 

But whatever the cauaca may be, the result is before our ejeit. 
An eiLceM in our attachment to temporal and pei'sonal objects '■■a" 
be counteracted only by a pi-e- occupation of the intellect and the 
affections with permanent, universal, and eternal truths. Let no 
man ent«r, said Plato, who has not previously diatiplined his 
nind by geometry. He considei-ed this science aa the first pnriG- 
cation of the soul, fay abstracting the attention from the accidents 
of the senses. We too teach geomet»7 ; but that there ma-j be nu 
danger of the pupil's becoming too abstract in his oouceptiona, H 
has been not only proposed, but the proposal has been adopted) 
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tliot it should be taugbt hy wooden dia^ajns! tt pains m 
remember witli what applause a work, that placed tbe indactions 
of modern cheinisttj in tbe eame rank with the demonstrations 
of niatheiuatieal aoience, was received even in a mathematical 
university. I must not permit myself to say mora on this subject, 
desiroua as I am of showing the importance of a philosophic 
class, and of evincing that it is of vita! utility, and even an essen- 
tial element in the composition of a, civilized community. It must 
suffice that it has been eaplaiued in what respect the pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, and the reverenoe yielded to its profeasora, 
has a tendency to calm or counteract the pursuit of wealth ; and 
that therefore a connter-force is wanting wherever philosophy is 
defp'aded in the estimation of society. What are you (a phUo- 
Bopher waa once asked) in conseqaence of yom- admiration of 
these abstruse speculations ? He ausworod ; What I am, it does 
not become me to say ; but what thousands are who despise them, 
and even pride themselves on their ignorance, I see — and tremble ! 
There is a third influence, alternately our spur and our curb, 
without which all the parsuits and desires of man must either 
eiceod or fall short of their just measure. Need I add that I 
mean the influence of religion P I speak of that einoere, that 
entire interest in the undivided faith of CHriet which demands 
the first-fruits of the whole man, his affections no less than his 
outward acts, bis understanding equally with his feelings. For 
be assured, never yet did there exist a full faith in the divine 
Word (by whom not immortality alone, but light and immortality, 
were brought into the world) which did not expand tlie intellect 
while it purified the heart ; which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the mind, while it fiied and simplified those of the 
desires and passions. If acquiescence without insight ; if warmth 
without light ; if an immunity from doubt given and guaranteed 
by a resolute ignorance ; if the habit of taking for granted the 
words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a aensation of 
poaitiTeness aubatituted, I will not say for certaintj-, but for that 
calm assm-ance the very means and conditions of which it super- 
sedes ; if a belief that seeks the darkness, and yet strikes no root^ 
immovable as tbe limpet from its rock, and like the limpet fixed 
there by mere force of adhesion ;— if these suffice to make us 
ChristiaQB, in what int-elligible sense conid our Lord have an- 
nounced it as the height and consummation of the signs and 
miracles which attested His divinity that the Gospelwas preached 
ia the poor F In what sense could the Apostle affirm that believrra 
have received, not indeed the wiudom of tliis world that comes to 
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nouglit, but the wiadom of God, that we might know said oornpTC- 
bend the thiaga that are freely given to us of GJod P or that eitt] 
Christian, iu proportion as he is indeed a Cfaristian, ha^ receind 
the Spirit that Hearcheth all things, jea the deep things of God 
himself P^-on what grounds could the Apostle denounce even tin 
aLneereat fervour of spirit as defective, where it does not brin;; 
forth fruits in the underatanding ? * Or tigain, if to believe were 
enough, why ara we commanded by anotiar ApoatJe that, " besida 
this, giving all dihgence we should add to our faith majily energy, 
and to manly enei^y knowledge " 9 Is it not especially significanl 
that, ia the divine economy as revealed to ub in the New Testa- 
ment, the peculiar office of Redemption is attributed to the Word, 
that ia, to the intelligential wisdom which from all eternity is vfitb 
God, and is God? thut in Him is life, and the life is the light 
of men ? 

In the present day we hear much, and from men of Tariona 
creeds, of the plainness and simplicity of the Chriatiaji religion: 
and a strange abuse has been made of these woivis, ofteiii indeed 
with no ill intention, but still oftener by men who would fain trans- 
foi-m the necessity of believing in Christ into a recommendation 
to believe Him. The advocates of the latter scheme grew out of a 
sect that were called Socinians, bat having succeeded in disheher* 
ing far beyond the last footmarks of the Socini, have chosen t« 
designate themselves hy the name of Unitarians. Bnt this is 
word which, in its proper sense, can belong only to their antago- 
nists : for unity or unition, and indietingoiahafcde nnicity or one- 
ness, are incompatible terms : while, in the endusive sense in 
which they mean the name to be understood, it ia a presumptuoiu 
boast, and an uncharitable calumny. Theu- true designation, 
which simply expresses a faot admitted on all sides, would be that 
id PflilajithropistB.t or aasertors of the mere humanity of Christ. 
It is the interest of those men to speak o£ the Ghristjan religioa 
as comprised in a few plain doctrines, and containing notMng 
not intelligible at the first hearing, to men of thenarrowest capft- 
citiea Well then (it might be repUed), we are disposed to place 
a full reliance on the veracity of the great Foimder of the Ghris- 
t in 1 1 T 1 I 1 hkewisp — which is more than you youraelves 
air tABd nnli]' and Bamcnpm. rmimmig Ibe etnwD- 
J e tut 111 ury jlQciplei or Ibe i.]d logli'liuis ; and tla 
eupliidoiB ^QDg4eil Da llie tanfli,ilon of IttoiB 
Voatt in lenm have been ably pfposed by Lcfbldl^ 
gne- Wf in bii attJqud on Wtiwjv^uiitii, thd iHalMlf 
L n or of ferhnps, at dll tbe Inruei] ^^lulon divluik 



willing to admit — on the aceuracj and c 
petenoe of the wi-itei's who first recorded Hia acts and sayings. 
We have learned from you whom — and wo now wish to Jiear 
from jon what — we are to beliere. The answer is : the actual 
occujTenee of an eitraordinaiy event, as recorded by the biogm- 
phcFH of Jesus, in confirmation of doctrines, without the previous 
belief of which no man would, or rather, accordiug to St. PaiU'a 
deplaration, could become a convert to Christianity; doctrines ' 
which it is certain that Christ's immediate disciples behered, not 
less confidently before they had acknowledged Hia i ' ' 
they did afterwards. Religion and politics, they tell us, require but . 
the apphcation of a common sense, which everf n 
a subject in which every man ia concerned. " To be a 
an orator, a painter, or evc;n a good mechanician, presupposea I 
genius ; to he an excellent artisan or mechanic requires more than I 
an averse degree of talent ; but to be a legislator or a theologian^ | 
or both at once, demands nothing but common sense."* Now w 
willingly admit that nothing can be necessary to the salvation of i 
a Ckristian which is not in hia power. For such, therefore, aa I 
have neither the opportunity nor the capacity of learning more, 1 
sufficient, doubtless, will be the belief of those plain truths, and I 
the fulfilment of thoae commands, which to be incapable of under- 1 
standing is to be a man in appearance only. But ever to this 1 
scanty creed the disposition of faith must be added : and let it not \ 
be forgotten that, though nothing can be easier than to under- I 
stand a code of belief, four-flfths of which consists in avowals of -J 
disbelief, and the remainder in truths concerning which (in this I 
country at least) a man must have taken pains to learn to have 1 
any doubt ; yet it is by no means easy to reconcile this code of J 
negatives with the declarations of the Ohristian Scriptures. On [ 
tie contrary, it requires all the resources of verbal critioism, and I 
all the perverse sabtlety of special pleading, to work out a plau- 
sible semblance of correspondency between them. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded, that a man may consistently spare himself i 
tlie tronble of the attempt, and leave the New Testament unread, f 
after he has once thoroughly persuade! himself that it can teach J 
him nothing of any real impoi-tance that he does not ali-eady ] 
know. St. Paul indeed thought otherwise. For though he too I 
teaches ub, that in the religion of Christ there is milk for babesf .1 
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yet he infoiins us at the same time that tli(;re is oit^nt foi' stiiiiil ' 
■Dum ! mtd to the like purpose one of tho Fatliei's han ol/surted, 
tbiit ia the New Testament there are BhiUlowa wfaei'u tJiij ktiib 
iniLj ford, and depths where the elephant must sivim. Tbe 
Apoetle exhortH the followers of Cliriat to the continual study ol 
tie new religion, on the ground that in the myetery of Chnft, 
whii;h in other ages nas not made known to the sous of men, and 
in the riches of Christ, which no research could exlianat, there 
were contained all the treasures of knowledge and wisdom. 
Accordingly, in that eameatnesa of spirit which bis own pereonal 
experience of the truth inspired, he prays with a. solemn and a 
ceremonious fervour that, being " strengthened with might in the 
inner man, they may be Sible to comprehend with all saints what 
ia the bi-eudth and length and depth and height" of that living 
principle, at once the giver and the gift ! of that anointing faith, 
which in endless evolution " teaches ns of all things, and is 
truth !" Por all things are hut parts and forms of its progressivii 
manifestation, and every new knowledge but a new organ of 
sense and insight into this one all-inclusive verity, wbieh, still 
filling thevessel of the understanding, still dilates it to a capa«it^ 
of yet other and yet greater truths, and thns makes the eool ted 
its poverty by the very amplitude of its present, and the immeii- 
sity of its rorersionarf, wealth. All truth indeed is simple, and 
needs no extrinsic ornament. And the more profound the tmth 
is, the more sijuple: for the whole labour and building-np of 
knowledge ia but one continued process of simplification, But I 
cannot comprehend in what ordinary sense of the words the 
properties of plainness and simplicity can be applied to ths 
Prophets, or to the wiatings of St. John, or to the epistles of St. 
Paul; or what can have ao marvellously improved the capacity of 
our laity bfyond the same class of persons among the primitire i 
Christiana ; who, as we are told by a fellow apostle, fonnd in Um 
writings last-mentioned many passages hai-d to be understood. 
which the nnleamed, as well as the unstable, were in danger of 
wresting and miuinterpi-etiug. I can well understand, howcrer, 
what is and has been the practical consequence of this notion. 
It is this very consequence, indeed, that oceaaioned the preced- 
ing remarks, makes them pertinent to my present .ubject, inril 
gives them a place in the train of argument requisite for ita 
illnatration. For what need of any after-rccurrenre Ui the I 
•onrcea of information concerning a relijjion, the whole cont«nt8 
of which can be thoroughly acquired at once and in a few honre P 
An occasional remembrancing s-.yr, perhaps, be expedient; but 
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wlmt object oi studj can a man propose to himsoU in a iniitlcr 
wbiiih he knows all that can be known, all at leaat that it is 
use t*) know? Like the firat rules of arithmetic, its few pla; 
and obvious truths may hourly aerre the maji'a purposes, yet 
never once oocnpy hia thoughts. But it is impossible that the 
affections should be kept constant bo an object which gives uo 
employment to the understanding. The energies of the intell«jt, 
increaae of insight, and enlarging riewa, ai-e necessary to keep 
aJivo the anhstantial faith in the heart. They are the appointed 
fuel to the sacred fire. la the state of perfection aU other facul- 
ties may, perhaps, be swallowed vip in love; but it is on the wings, 
of the Cherubmi, which the ancient Hebrew dootors interpreted as 
meaning the powers and efforts of the intellect, that we must first 
be home up to the ■' pure empyrean "; and it mnsc be seraphs 
and not the hearts of poor mortals that can bum unfuelled and 
self-fed. " Give me understanding {exclaimed the royal Psalmist) 
and I shall observe Thy law with my whole heart. Teach me 
knowledge and good judgment. Thy commandment is esceieding 
broad : O how I love Thy law ! it is my meditation all the day. 
The entrauoe of Thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding 
to the simple. I prevented the dawning of the morning: mine 
eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might meditate upon Thy 
word." Now where the very contrary of this is the opinion at 
many, and the practice of most, what results cnxi be expected bnt 
those which sre actuaJly presented to ns in our daily eiperienee P 
There is one class of men* who read the Scriptures, when they 
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do read them, in order to pick and choose their faith ; or, tc speak 
more accurately, for the purpose of plucking away live-asurider, 
ao it were, from the divine organism of the Bible, textuary mor- 



tion of the Man, Jesus Gbrist, from the 
dead. 

4. On the historic credibility of this event 
they Ijelieve in the resurrection of the body, 
which in their opinion is the whole man, at 
the iastday: and differ from other cbutches 
in this oniy, that while otht^r Christian:^ he- 
lieve that ail men will arise in the body, 
they hold, that all the bodies that had been 
men will aribe. 

6. A certain indefinite number of mankind 
thus renewed to life and consciousness, it is 
tlie common belief of them all, will be placed 
in a state of happiness and Immortal ity . Bu t 
with respect to those who have died in the 
calamitous condition of unreformed stnfuU 
ness (to what extent it is for tlie Supreme 
Judge to decide), they are divided among 
themselves. The one part^ teach, that such 
unhappy persona will be raised only to be re- 
annihilated : the other party c-Xftend that 
there will be a final restoration of all m^n, 
with a purgatory or state of remedial disci- 
pline, the severity and duration of whica will 
be proportioned to the khid, degree, and 
obatinacy of the disease, and of which there- 
fore every man is left to his own conjectural 
hopes and fears: with this comfoi-t however 
to the very worst (ije. most unfortunate and 
erroneous of mankind), that it will be all well 
with them at last In this article they differ 
fr tm the Papists, in having no hell, and 
in placing their purgatory after, instead of 
before, the Day of Judgment. 

6. Lastly, as they hold only an intellec- 
tual and physical, and not a moral difference 
in the actions and characters of men, they not 
being free agents, and therefore not more 
responsible l)eings than the brute beasts, 
although thsir greater powers of memory and 
comparison render them more susceptible 
of being acted on by prospective motives 
(and in this sense they retain tlie term re- 
sp<iiisibility, after having purified it by the 
ex-inanition of its old, and tlie transfusion of 
a new, meaning)— and as they, with strict 
consequence, merge all the attributes of Deity 
in power. Intelligence, and benevolence 
(mercy aiKi Justice being modes, or rather 
perspective views, of the two latter; the 
buliness of God meaning the some or nothing 
at all ; aitd His anger, offence, and hatred of 
ocoral evil, being mere metaphors and figures 
of speech addressed to a rude and barttarous 
people), I hey profess to hold a Redemption^ 
not however by ihe Cross ot Christ, except as 
His d'-ath was an evidence of His sincerity, 
and the necessary preliminary to His Resur- 
rection ; but— by the effects which this fact 
of His Resurrection, tt>gether with His ex- 
Ample, and His re- publication of the moral 
pi-e>cepts (taught indeed long lx>iore, but. as 



they th'nk. not so clearly, by Moses and tbe 
Prophets) were calculated to produce on tlic 
human mind. So that if it had so happened 
that a man had been influenced to an inno- 
cent and useful life by the e.xample, precerte, 
and martyrdom of Socrates, Socrates uid nut 
Christ would have been his redeemer. 

These are all the posi lives of the roodcm 
Socinian creed, and even these it was nut 
possible to extricate wholly from the point* 
of disbelief. But if it should be asked, why 
this resurrection or re-creation is confined to 
the human animal, the answer must be— thai 
more than this has not been revealed. And 
so far all Christians will Join assent. But 
some have added, and In my opinion much to 
their credit, that they hope it may be the 
case with the brutes likewise, as they see no 
sufficient reason to the contrary. And truly 
upon their scheme I agree with them. Kur 
it man be no other or nobler creature essen- 
tially than he is represented in their system, 
tlie meanest reptile, that maps out its path on 
the earth by lines of slime, must bo of equal 
worth and re-ipectabiiity, not only in the 
sight of the Holy One, but by a strange con- 
tradiction even before man's own reason. 
For remove all the sources of esteem and the 
love founded on esteem, and whatever else 
presupposes a will an>l therein a possible 
transcendence to the material world, man- 
kind as far as my experience has extend<Hl 
(and i nni less than the least of many whom 
I could cite as having formed the very same 
Judgment) are on the whole distinguished 
from the «>ther b^'asts incomparably more to 
thf'ir disadvantage, by lying, treachery, in- 
gratitude, massacre, thirst of blood, and by 
sell^^ualities which both in sort and degree it 
would b? libelling their brother-beasts to call 
bestial, than to their advantage by a greater 
extent of intellect. And what inde^, ab- 
stracted from the free-will, could this intellect 
be but a more showy instinct? of more 
various application indeed, but far less se- 
cure, useful, or adapted to its purposes, than 
the instinct of birds, insects, and the like, in 
short, as 1 have elsewhere observed, compared 
with the wiles and factories of the spider, or 
with the cunning of the fox, it would be but 
a more efflorescent, and for that very cause a 
less efficient, salt to preserve the hog from 
putrifying before its destined hour. 

Weil may the words of Isaiah be applied 
and addressed to the teachers and followers of 
this sect, or rather, 1 would say, to their 
tenets as personified — " The word of the Lotd 
was unto them, precept ujkhi precept, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little, that 
they might go and fall backward, and be 
broken and snared. Wherefore hear tbt 
word of the Lord, ye ecuruful men tluU mff 



kIb, and f i-agmeiits for the Bupport of doctrinoa whicb they had I 
learned beforehand from the higher oracle of their own natui-al I 
common scnae. Sanctaa Script urns fnislaniuifruiitreat. Through J 
the gracious diapensutioaa of Providence a compleiity of c" 
etancea may co-operate aB antidoteB to a noiiona principle, and J 
realise the parados of a very good man under a very evU faith. 1 
It ia not denied, that a Socinian may be as honest, useful, f f 
benevolent a c^haractei' aa any of his neighboni-s ; and if he tbiaka | 
more, and derives a larger portion of hja pleasures from Intel- T 
lectual BOurcee, he is likely to be more so. But in such instances, J 
and I am most willing to bear witness from my own experience 4 
that they are not infrequent, the fruit is from the grafts, not I 
from the tree. The native produce is, or would be, an intriguing, -T 
overbearing, soomful, and worldly disposition ; and in point of I 
fact it ia the only scheme of rehgion that inspires in its adherents 
a contempt for the nnderstandinga of all who differ from them. 
But be this aa it may, and whatever be its effects, it is not pro- 
bable that Christianity will have any direct influence on men who 
pay it no other compliment than tliat of calling by ita name the J 
previous dictates and decisions of their own mother-wit. I 

But the more numerous class is of those who do not troubled 
themselves at all with religiona matters, which they resign to the J 
clergyman of the parish. But while not a. few among these men 
consent to pray and bear by proxy, and while othera, more at- 
tentive to the prudeatial advantages of a decorous character, yield 
the customary evidence of their ohurch-memberahip, but, this , 
performed, ai-e at peace with themselves, and 
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there exists amongst the most respectable laity of car citiea and I 
great towns an active, powerful, and enlarging minority, whosB* 
indostry, while it enriches their families, is at the same time G 
support to tlie revenue, and not aeldom etdiveua their whule'^ 
neighbourhood: men whose lives are free from all disreputa1>le I 
infirmities, and of whose activity in the origination, patronage* 
and management both of charitable and of religious association^ J 
— who mast not have read or heard ? and who that has, will darej 
deny to be most eiemplary P Alter the custom of oar forefathers, M 
tvnd their pure household religion,* these, in so many respect4 M 
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eBtimaLle persona, are for the grouter part in the liabit of baring 
fajnily prajer and a, portion of Scriptnre read every niotning and 
evening. In this cla^s, with, euch changes or BubstJtutionia aa ^ilt 
peonliar tenets of the sect require, we mtiat iniJude the senaiHfi 
orderlj, and beneficent Society of the Friends, more commcnJj 
caUoJ Quakers. Here then, if anywhere (that ia, in any chisa d 
men, for the present argument ia not concerned with individu^), 
we may expect to find Christianity tempering commercial avidity 
and sprinkling ita holy damps on the passion of accumnlation. 
This, I say, we might eipect to find, if an imdoubtiag belief in 
the threats und promiBea of Revelation, and a conaeqnent regu- 
larity of persona!, domestic, and social demeanour, sufficed to 
constitnte that Christianity the power and privilege of which ia 
BO to renew and irradiate the whole intelligential and moral life 
of man, as to overcome the spirit of the world, (St. John, 
Epistle I.) If this, the appointed teat, were found wanting, 
shoold we not be forced to apprehend, nay, are we not compelled 
to infer, that the spirit of pmdentinl motive, however ennoblad by 
the magnitude and awfulness of its objects,* and though, aa thi 
termination of a lower, it may be the eommencement (and not 
seldom the occasion) of an, higher state, is not, even in respect of 
morality itself, that ahidijig and continitoua principle of action, 
which is either one with the faith spoken of bj St. Panl, or its 
immediate offapring. It cannot be that ^irit of obedience to the 
commands of Christ, by which the soul dwellett in Him, and He 
in it (1 John iii, 4), and which our Saviour himself announces 
dr expi'ClatlDii of 




aa a being' bora again. And this indispeneable act, or infliienoe, 
or imprtgnation. of which, as of a divine tradilion, the eldest 
pliiJoaophy is not Hilent; which flaahed through the darknesB of 
the pigiuj myateriea; and which it was tbei'efoi-e a reproach to a 
mastei' in Israel, that he had not already known (St. JoWb Goapel, 
c. iii.) — this is elsewhere explained aa a seed which, though of 
gradual development, did yet potentially contain the easentiaJ 
form, not merely of a better, but of another life ; amidst all the 
frailties and transient eolipsea of mortality making, I repeat, the 
aubjnota of this regeneration not so properly better aa other men, 
whom therefore the world could not but hate, aa aliens. Its own 
native growth, however, improved by cultivation (whether through 
the agency of blind sympathies, or of an intelligent self-interest, 
the utmost heights to which the worldly life can ascend), the world 
has always been ready and 'nilling tjj acknowledge and admire. 
They are of the world; therefore speak they ont of tbeheortof the 
world (f « Tou tdcrjiou) and the world heareth them. (1 John iv.) 

To abstain from acta of wrong and violence, t<j be moreover 
industrious, useful, and of seemly bearing, are qualities presup- 
posed in the Gospel code, oa the preliminary conditiona rather 
than the proper and peculiar effects of Christianity. Bot they 
are likewise qualities bo palpably indiapenBable to the temporal 
interests of mankind that, if we eicept the brief frenzies of revo- 
lutionary riot, there never was a time in which the world did not 
profess to reverence them : nor can we state any period in which 
a more th&n ordinary character for assiduity, regularity, and ^ 
charitableness did not secure the world's praise and favoui', and i 
were not calculated to advance the individual's own worldly in- 
terests: provided only, that his manners and prof eased tenett j 
were those of some known and allowed body of men, 

I ask, then, what is the fact ? We are — and, till its good pnr- 
p'.aea, which are many, have been all acldered, and we can becom* ] 
something better, long may we continue such ! — a. busy, enter- 
prising, and commercial nation. The habits attached to this 
character must, if there exist no adequate coonterpoise, inevitably 
lead us under tlie specious names of utility, practical knowledge, 
nnd 80 forth, t« look at all things through the medium of the 
market, and to estimate the worth of all pursuits and attainments 
by their marketable value. In this does the spirit of trade con- 
sist. Nuiv would the general eitperiencu bear us out in the asser- 
tion that, amid the absence or declension of all other antagoniat 
forces, there is found in the very cii'ole of the trading and opulent 
themeelvee, in the increase, nanmlf . of reUgious profeasoTS a 
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them, a Bpruif; of reaiBtance tu the exctsa of tlie commercial iin- 
(Wtua. from the impresaivfi example of tiieir unworldly ftdicgi 
fivideueed hy their modemtion in worldly pursuitB ? I fear that 
we aiay anticipate the anawer, whei-ever the religious zea! of siui 
profe^Bors does not likewise manifest itself, ])y the gflad devotion 
of as large a portion of their time and industry as th« duty rf 
providing a fair competence for themselves and their familin 
Icavea at their own disposa], to the comprehension of those in- 
spired writings and the evolution of those pregnant truths whirfi 
are proposed for our earnest, sednlous reeeanih., in order thnthj 
occupying oar nnderstandings they may more and more assimikie 
our affections. I fear that the inquiring traveller would more 
often hear of zealous religionists who have read (and as b. dutytoa 
and with all due acquiescence) the prophetic, " Woe to tbem th«t 
join house to house and lay field to field, that they may be alone 
in the land!" and yet find no object deform the beauty of lie 
proBiMwt from their window or even from their caatle turrets so 
annoyingly as a meadow not their own, or a field imdei- plough- 
ing with tie beam-end of the plough in the hands of its humble 
owner ! I fear that be must too often make report of men lawfnl 
in their dealings, scriptural in their language, alms-givers, and 
patrons of Sunday bcIiouIr, who are yet resiatlesB and overawing 
bidders at all land anotions in their neighbourhood, who live in 
the centre of farms without leases, and tenants without attach- 
ments! Or if bis way should lie thi-ougb our great towns and 
jnanufttcturing districta, inatances would grow cheap with him of 
wealthy religious practitioners, who never travel for orders with- 
out cards of edification in proae and verae, and small ti-acta of 
admonition and instruction, all " plain and easy, and suited to the 
Jieanest capacitiea;" who pray daily, as the first act of the aiom- 
ing and aa the last of the evening. Lead us not into temptiition, 
but deliver us from evil; and employ all the interval with an 
edge of appetite keen as the acythe of death in the purauit of yet 
more and yet moi-e of a temptation ho perUou*. that (aa thoy huve 
full often read, and heard read, without the least questioning, or 
whisper of doubt) no power short of Omnipotence could make 
their deliverance from it credible or conceivable. Of all denonii- 
nationa of Chriatiana, there is not one in existence or ou record 
whose whole scheme of faith and worahip wiia ho expressly framed 
for the one purpose of spiritualizing the mind and of abati-acting 
it from the vanities of tha world, as the Society of Friends ! 
one, in which the church members are connecfcsd, and their ■ 
fessed principles enforced, by aa effective and wonderful a 
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rf discipline. But in tlie zeal of their founders and first prcreelytea 
for pei'feGt apii-itnalit j tliej esuluded from their system all minis- 
tiBTB apeeiaUy trainsd and educated for the miniatry, with aJl pro- 
fessional theologians : and they omitted to provide for the mising 
up among theinsiOves an; other established class of ieamed 
men, as teaohera and schoohn asters, for instance, in their steiid- 
Even at this day, though the Quakers are in genei-al remarkably 
shrewd and intelligent in all worldly ooncf'Tis, yet learning, and 
more particularly theological learning, is more rare among them 
in proportion to their wealth and rank in life, and held in less 
value, than among any other known sect of Christiana. What 
has been the result P If the occaeion permitted, I could dilate 
with pleasure on their decent manners and decorous morals, as 
individiials, and their exemplary and truly iUnstrious philan- 
thropic efforts as a body. From all the gayer and tinsel vanities 
of the world their discipline has preserved them, and the Snglieh 
character owes to their example some part of its manly plainness 
in est«malB. But my ailment ia Lonfined to the question, 
whether religion in it-s present state and under the present con- 
ceptions of its demands and puiposes doea, even among the meet 
religious, exe/t imy efficient force of control over the commercial 
Bpirit, the excess of which we have attributed, not to the extent 
and magnitude of the commerce itself, but to the absence or 
imperfection of its appointed checks and coimter-agents. Now as 
the system of the Friends in its first intention is of all others 
most hostile to worldly-mindednesa on the one hand, and aa, on 
the other, the adherents of this system both in confession and 
practice confine Christianity to feelings and motives, they may 
be selected as representatives of the strict but unstudied and nn- 
inquii-ing religionists of every denomination. Their charaoteriatio 
propensities will supply, therefore, no tmfair test for the degree 
of i-eaiatance which our present Christianity is capable of oppos- 
ing to the cupidity of a trading people — that species of Chris- 
tianity I mean, which, as far aa knowledge and the fai'ultiea of 
thought are concerned — which, as far as the growth and grandeur 
of the intellectual man is in question — ia to be learnt f xtempore I 
A Christianity poured in on the catechumen all and till at once, 
OS from a shower-bath : and which, whatever it may be in the 
heart, yet for the underetandiny and reason is from boyhood 
onward a thing past and perfected ! If the almost universal 
opinion be toleiuhly cori-ect, the question is answered. But I bj 
no means appropriate the remark to the wealthy Quakers, 
riri'Sj it to them in any particular or eminent senae.whenla 
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often as the moOey reflexes of mj oxpcrience move in lond prooes- 
eiuit of inanif'>)d groups before me, thi> diutingnielied nnd world- 
honoured eompanj of Christian mammoniata appear to the eye of 
my imagination as a di-uve of camels heavily laden, yet all at full 
^>eed, and each in the confident erp'H;tatioii of paasiag thi-ough ihe 
eye of the needle, without atop or halt, both beast and baj^gage. 

Not without an uneasy reluctance have I ventured to tt^ll the 
truth on this subjuct, lest I ahonld be charged with the indulgence 
of a satiriciU mood and an uncharitable spleen. But my conscience 
bears me witness, and I know myself too near the grave to trifia 
with ita name, that I am solely actuated by a sense of the exoeed^ 
ing importance of the subject at the present moment. I feel it an 
aivful duty to eiereise the honest liberty of free utteranoe in bd 
dear a concernment as that of preparing my country for a change 
in its external relations, which must come sooner or later ; which 
I believe to have already uommeneed ; and that it will depend o» 
the presence or absence of a corresponding change in the mind of 
the nation, and above all in the aims and ruling opinions of onr 
gentry and moneyed men, whether it is to cast down our strejigth 
and prosperity, or to fii them on a firmer and more august basis. 
" Surely to every good and peaceable man it must in nature needs 
be a hateful thing to be the displeoaer and molester of thoasauda ; 
but wlien God commanda to take the trumpet u.nd blow a dolorous 
or a, jarring blast, it lies not in man's will wliiit he nbnll say and 
what he shall conceaL" 

That my compliiints. both in this and in my former Lay Sermon, 
concerning the same errors, ore not ground^ on any peculiar no- 
tions of mine, the following remarks of a great and good nian, not 
less iUustrious for his piety and fervent zeal as a Christian than 
for his acuteness and profundity as a philosopher, may, perhaps, 
be accepted as proof. 

" Prevailing atudiee," he observes, " are of no small consequence 
to a state, the religion, manners, and civil government of a 
country ever taking some biaa from its philosophy, which aifecta 
DOt only the minds of its professors and students, but also the 
opiniona of all the better sort, and the practice of the wholt 
people, remotely and conaetjuenttiilly indeed, though not incos- 
eideruhiy. Have not the doctrines of necessity and materialism, 
with the consequent denial of man's i-esponsibility, of his corrupt 
and fallen nature, and of the whole scheme of Redemption by the 
incarnate Word, gained ground during the general passion for 
the corpuacularian and experimiiutal philosophy which hath pro- 
railed about a century? This, indeed, might uacfuUy (mnigli 
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hitve emplojed some tihare of tbe leisure and cimiiajt7 of i 
qtusitive persuns. But when it entered the aemiiiaries of learoing 
OB a neccHBary acconiplishmeat and as the moat important part ol 
knowledge, iiy engrosamg men's thoughts and fixing their minda 
so much on corporeal ohjecta, it hath, however undesignedly, not ii 
little indiapoaed them for epiritTia], moral, and iatellectnal matters. 
Certainly, had the philosophy of Pythagorua and Socrates pre- 
vailed in this age, we ahould not have aecn interest take so 
general and fast hold on the minda of men. But while the em- 
ployment of the mind on things purely intellectual is to moat men 
irksome, whereas the sensitive powera, hy our constant uae uf 
them, acquire strength, the objects of sense are too often counted 
the chief good. For theae things men fight, cheat, and acramlile. 
Therefore, in order to tame mankind and introdnce a aense of 
virtue, the best human means is to exercise their understanding, , 
to give them a glimpse of a world superior to the aensible ; and 
while they take paina to cherish and maintain the animal life, to 
teach them not to neglect the intellectual. 

" It might very well be thought aerious trifling to tell my readers 
that the greateat men had ever a high esteem for Plato; whose 
writings are the touchatone of a hasty and shallow mind ; whose 
philosophy, the admiration of ages, supplied patriots, magistrates, 
and lawgivers, to the most flourishing states, aa well fathers to the 
Church and doctors to the schools. In these days the depths of that 
old learning are rarely fathomed : and yet it were happy for these 
lands if oui young nobility and gentry, instead of modern maxima, 
would imbibe the notions of the great men of ajitiquity. But in 
thesefree-thinkiBg times, many an empty head iaahook atAriatotle 
and Plato : and the writings of these celebrated ancients are by 
most men treated on a level with the dry and barbarous lucubru- 
tiona of the schoolmen. It may, however, he modestly presumed 
tliat thei*e are not many among ns, even of those that are called 
the better sort, who have more sense, virtue, and love of their 
country than Cioero, who in a letter to Atticus could not forbciir 
exclaiming, Bocratea et Sneratiei Vlri ! nunqtuim nobis gratviiii, 
referam. Would to God many of our countrymen had the same 
obligations to thoae Soaratic writera! Certainly, where the people 
are well educated, the art of piloting a state is best learnt from 
the writinga ot Plato. But among a people void of discipline, 
and a gentry devoted to vulgar cares and views, Plato, Pytha- 
goras, and Ariatotle themaelvea, were they living, could do but 
little good." 

Thus, then, of the three most approved antagonists tu 
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■piril of bartei', and the accompanying diaposition to overvalw 
riclies with all the meana imd tokenH thereof — of the three Stten 
and most likely checks to this tendeucy, iiiunelj, the feeling of 
ancient hirth and the respect paid bo it bj the comiuunity at 
large; a genuine inteUcctHuI philosophy, with an. accredited, 
learned, and philoeophic chias; and, lastly, religion; we bare 
found the first declining, the second not existing, and the thiri 
efficient, indeed, in many respects and to many excellent pnrpoai* 
only not in t1iia particular direction ; the reli^on here spokoi 
of having long since parted company with that inquiBitire and 
bookish theology whioh teuda to defraud the student of hia 
warldly wisdom, inasmuch ae it diierta his mind from 
mulation of wealth by pre-ocaupying his thoughts in the acquin- 
tion of knowledge. For the religion of beat repute among iw 
holds all the truths of Scripture and all the doctj-ines of Chris- 
tianity ao very tninstsendent, or so very easy, as to make study and 
research either vain or needless. It professes, therefore, to hnngw 
and thirst after righteoueness alone, and the rewards of the 
righteous ; and thus habitually taking for granted all truths of 
spu'itual import, leaves the understanding vacant and at leisure 
for a thorough insight into present and temporal interests, wbiiiJ), 
doubtless, is the true reason why its followers are in general h> 
shrewd, knowing, wary, well-inlomied, thrifty, and thriving n 
of business. But this is likewise the reason why it neither does 
nor can check or circumscribe the spirit of barter ; and to the 
consequent monopoly which this commercial spirit poesesses must 
its overbalance be attributed, not to the extent or magnitude of 
the eommei-ce itself. 

Before I enter on the result assigned by me as the chief ulti- 
mate cause of the present etute of the country, and as the main 
gi*ound on which the inunediate occasions of the general distress 
have worked, I must entreat my readers to reflect that the spirit 
of trade has been a thing of insensible growth ; that whether it 
be enough, or more or less than enough, is a matter of relative 
I'ather than of positive determination i that it depends on the 
degree in which it is aided or resisted by all the other tendenciea 
that co-exist with it ; and that in the beat of times this spirit may 
be said to live on a narrow isthmus between a sterile desert and a 
stormy sea. atm threatened and encroached on either by the too 
much or the too little. As the argument does not depend on any 
precise accuracy in the dates, I shall assume it to have commenced. 
OS an influencing part of the national characltr, with the institu- 
bon of the funds in the reign of William the Third; and from tlu 
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W peace of Ais-la-Cbapelle in 1748, to have iHjen hnnying onwaiii 

m to ita maximum, wkieh it seems to havn attainLii during tLc late 

W war. The short interruptiona may be well represented as a few 

W steps backward, that it might \et\i forwaid with an additional 

t momentum. The words, old osid modern, tbcn and now. aie 

» ^plied by me, the latter to the whole period Binee the Revolution, 

*nd the fonner to the intei'val between this epoch and the Refoi- 

aiation; the one from 1460 to 1680, the other from 1680 to *uo 

present time. 

Having ptemiaed tlija explanation, I can now return an intel- 
ligible answer to a question that will have arisen in the reader's 
mind during his perusal of the last thi'ee or four pages. How, it 
will be objected, does all this apply to the present times in parti- 
lular? Wien was the industrious part of mankind not attached 
-jj the pursnita most likely to reward their industry ? Was the 
wish to make a fortune, or, if you prefer an invidious phrase, the 
.nat of lucre, less natural to our forefathers than to their descend- 
ants r* If yon say tliat, though a not less frequent or lesB powerful 
passion with them than with ua, it yet met with a more frequent 
Rnd more powerful check, a stronger and more advanced boundary, 
line, in the religion of old times, and in the faith, fashion, habits, 
and authority of the religious : in what did this difference conaist ■' 
and in what way did these points of djiference act P If, indeed, the 
antidote in question once possessed virtues which it no longer 
poRsesses, or not in the same degree, what is the ingredient, 
either added, omitted, or diminialied since that time, which con 
have rendered it leas efficamoua now than then P 

Well (I might reply), grant all this : and let both the profes- 
sion and the profesaoi-a of a apiritual principle, as a counterpoise 
to the worldly weights at the other end of the balance, be aup- 
pOBed much the same in the one period as in the other. Aaaume, 
for a moment, that I can eatabliah neither the fact of itii lesser 
efficiency, nor any points of difference capable of accounting for 
it. Tet it might still be a sofficient answer to this objection that, 
6 of the country, and with it the spirit of com- 
1 fifty-fold since the commencement of the 
s not enough that the conntei'-weight should he 
I in the former period ; to remain the same in ita 
) have become very much greater. But though 
this be a consideration not less impoi'tant than it is obvioaa, yet I 
ilo not purpose to rest in it. I affirm that a difference may bo 
shown, and of no trifling importance aa to that one point, I 
whiiii my present argument ia confined. For let it be remeu 
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bered that it is not to any extraorJioary influences of the rehpoiu I 
principle that I am referring, not tu vohmrarj poverty, or aequt* 1 
trutioa from sociivl and active life, or schemea of niortificatioiL 1 / 
speak of religion merely aa I elioiild of any worldly object, whidi, I 
na far aa it employs and interests a man, leaves leas r 
mind for other pursuits : except tliat this m.ust be more especiaHj 
the case in the inetance of religion, hecauae beyond iJl other inla- 
rests it is calculiited to occupy the whole mind, and employ siu- 
eeasiveiy aU the faculties of man; and becanee the objects whicl 
it presimtA to the imagination aa well aa to the intellect cannot ht 
ELctualiy oontempliitad, much lesa can they be the mibjeut of fre- 
quent meditation, without dinmting the lusti-e and blunting &e 
rays of all rival attractions. It is well known, and Las been 
obaerved of old, that poetry tends to render ita devotees • carelesi 
of money and outward appeaiunces, while philosophy inspires a 
contempt of both as objects of desire or admiration. But religion 
is the poetry and philosophy of all mankind; uniteB in it«elf 
whatever is moat excellent in either, and, while it at one and tlw 
same time caUs into action and auppliea with the noblest materials 
both the imaginative and the intellective faculties, superadds tbs 
interests of the most substantial and home-felt reality to both, tc 
the poetic vision and the philosophic idea. But in order to pro- 
duce a similar eSect tt must act in a similar way ; it must reiga 
in the thoughts of a man, and in the powers akin to thought, na 
well as exerciae an admitted influence over hia hopes and fears, 
and through thpse on his deliberate and individual acts. 

Now aa my first presumptive proof of a difference (I might 
almost have said, of a contrast) between the religious character ot 
the period since the Revolution, and that of the period from the 
accession of Edward the Sixth to the abdication of the second 
James, I refer to the sermons and to tie theological works gene- 
rally of the latter period. It is my full conviction, that in anj 
half doaen sermons of Dr. Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there are 
more thoughts, more facta and images, more excitements to in- 
quiry and intellectual effort, than are presented to the congreg». 
tiona of the present day in as many churches or meetings during 
twice aa many months, Tet both these were 'he most popular 
preachers of their times, were heard with enthuaiasm by crowded 
leuit lure wianto JVm. fmadaa loeia jmcrove ineoffOai 
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Mid promiscuous audiences, and the effect produced 
eloquonee was held in reverential and affectionate remembrance 
many attendants on their ministry, who, like the pious 
Walton, were not themBelres men of learning or education. In 
addition to this fact, think likewise on the large and nometona 
editions of maasy, closely printed folios : the impressions so large 
and the editiona so numerous, that all the industry of destruction 
for the laat hundred years has but of late snf&ced to make them 
rare. Prom the long list select those works alone which wo 
know to hare been the most currant and favourite works of their 
day : and of these again no more than may well be supposed to 
have had a place in the scantiest libraries, or perhaps, with tha 
.Bible and Common Prayer Book, to have formed the library of 
their owner. Tet on the single shelf so filled we shonld find 
almost every possible question that could interest or instruct a 
reader whose whole heart was in his religion, diecuBsed with a 
conuoand of intellect that seems to exhaust all the learning and 
logic, all the historical and moral relations, of each several sub- 
Jeot. The very length of the discourses, with which these " rich 
Houls of wit and knowledge" lixed the eyes, ears, and hearts of 
tlieir crowded congregations, are a source of wonder now-a-daya, 
and {wfl may add) of sclf-congratiilation, to many a sober Chria- 
tian,who forgets with what delight he himself has listened to a 
two hours' harangue on a loan or tas, or at the trial of some 
remarkable cause or culprit. The transfer of the interest makes 
and explains the whole difference. For though much may bo 
fairly charged on the Revolution in the mode of preaching as well 
as in the matter, since the fresh morning and fervent noon of the 
Reformation, when there was no need to visit the conventicles o£ 
fanaticism in order to 

■■SsoOod'siiralHBBadnrliiUiepglpiCEUnll. I 
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Hon leniun tbaa out prew^erB a^e to say;" A 

jret this to5 must be referred to the same change in the habits of 1 
men's minds — a change that inTolvea both the shepherd and tlu I 
flock : though, like many other effects, it tends to reproduce aai I 
strengthen its own cause. 1 

The last point to which I shall appeal is the wannth and fre- I 
quency of the rehgious controversies during the former of the two I 
periods; the deep i'viereat eicited by them among all but the 
lowest and most ignorant classes ; the importance attached to 
them by the Tery highest; the number, and in many inst i 



CrLLURcendeut merit, of ihe controcereia. pablicationa — in Blurti 1 
the rank and value oasigued to polemic diTinity. The Eubjected 
the controreraiea nuiy or may not have been trifling; the w»nii4 
with whieh thej were conducted may have been diaproporlioiuif 
iind indecoi'Diia ; and we may have rcaaon to cctngraitulate onrselia 
that the age in which we live is grown more indulgent and k» 
captious. The fact ie introduced not for ita own sake, bn 
symptom of the general state of men's feelinge, as an evidenced 
the dii'ection and main channel, in which the thoughte and is 
rests of men were then floveing. We all know, that lovers are i 
to take offence and wrangle with each other on occaHions tJ 
perhaps ai't; but trifloa, and which assuredly would appear each te 
those who had never been under the influence of a similar pa ' 
These quarrela xapj be no proofs of wisdom ; but atill in tl 
perfect state of our nature the entire absence of the aami. 
this too on far more serious provocations, would excite a strong 
suspicion of a comparative indifference in the feelings of Hi 
parties towards each other, who can love so coolly where thej 
profess to love so wdL I shall believe our present religimii 
tolerancy to proceed from the abundance of our chaidty and goo3 
aenae, when I can see pi'oofa that we are eq^ually cool and forbenr 
ing, as litigators and political partiaans. And I must agniii 
entreat my reader to recoUect, that the present argumeut is eiehi- 
eively concerned with the requisite correctlvca of the coQunercitl 
spirit, and with religion therefore no otherwise than as a countrt- 
charm to the sorcery of wealth : and my main position is 
neither by reasons drawn from the nature of the immao mind, 
or by facts of actual eiperience, are we juatified ia espeeting this 
from a religion which does not employ and actuate the nnder 
standings of men, and combine their afiectiona with it as a syetem 
of truth gradually and progreasivdy maoifestiijg itself to th« 
inteUacti no leas than as a syatian of motives and moral c 
manda learnt as soon as heard, and containing nothing but what ia 
plain and easy to the loweat capacities. Hence it is, that objects, 
the ostensible principle of which I have felt it my duty to oppo« 
(vide the Statebkan's Maruax, p. 338), and ol^jects the which, 
and the measures for the attainment of which, possess my good 
wishes and have had the humble tribute of my public advocatica 
and applause — I am here alluding to the British and Foreisn 
Bible Society — may yet converge, aa to the point now in questkok. 
They may, both alike, be aymptoms of the same predominant dis- 
position to that Coalition system in Christianity, for the expiea- 
■ion of which theologians have invented or appropriated the U 
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* altJiough the formnr may be an ominous, tlie laiter 
an auspicious Bjmptom, tiongh the one may be worse from bad. 
while the other is an instance of good edaced from evil. Nay, I 
will dare confess, that I know not how to think otherwise, when 
I hear a Biahop of an established Church publicly exclaim (and 
not viewing it as a lesser inconTeuiettce to bo endured ior the 
attainment of a far great«r good, but as a thing desirable and to 
lie ; refen-ed for its own sake), " No notes ! No comment ! Distri- 
bute the Bible and the Bible only among the poor I" — a declara- 
tion, which from any lower quarter I should have been under the 
temptation of attributing either to a fanatical notion of imme- 
diate illumination eupei'seding the necessity of human, teaching, 
or to an ignorance of difficulties which (and what mure worthy P) 
Lave Hueeesafully employed all the learning, sagacity, and i 
wearied labours of groat and wise men and eminent servants of | 
Christ during all the agea of Christiaaity, and will doubQeaa 
continue to yidd new fruits of knowledge and insight to a long 
aeriea of foUowers.t 

Though an overbalance of the commercial apii-it is involved in i 
tie deficiency of its counter- weights, yet the facts that exemplify | 
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the mode and extent of its opei-utiou will afford a more direct uj 
Butisfui;tory kind of proof. And first 1 aiu to epeak of this uvif> 
bulance fis displayed in the commercial world itself. But as tiui 
ia the first, so is it for my preaent puipose the least important 
pc>int of view. A portion of the facte beloiig'iii^ to tliia diTiaiot 
of Uie subject I have already noticed, pp. 397, 398; and for tin 
remainder let the following suffice as the substitute or represeuti- 
tive. The moral of the tale I leave to the reader's own refl*> 
tioBB. Within the last sisty years, or perhaps a, Boiuewhat laigo 
period (for I do not pretend t« any nicety of dates, and the iliwn- 
mente are of easy access), there have occurred, at iatervals of 
about twelve or thirteen years each, certain periodical revolnUDiu 
of credit. Yet revolution ia not the precise word. To state the 
thing Bs it is, I ought to have said, certain gradual espansions ol 
credit ending in sudden contractions, or, with equal proprieg, 
ascensions to a certain utmost possible height, which has bees 
different in each succesBive instance ; but in every instajice tlie 
attainment of this, its rteplus vltra, has been instantly annonncol 
by a rapid series of explosions (in mercantile language, a craab}. 
and a consequent precipitation of the general Bysteni. For a short 
tijne this Icarian • credit, or rather this illegitinoate offopring <A 
confidence, to which it stands m the same relation as Phaethtm lo 
his parent god in the old fable, seems to lie stnniied by the fall; 
but soon recovering, again it strives upward, and having once 
more regained its mid-region, 

Audadousl" Pjeadisb Loei 

till at the destined zenith of its vaporous exaltation, " all tma wares, 
Buttering its pennons vain, plunip down it drops I" Or that I may 
descend myself to the "cool element of prose," ahum and suspi- 
cion gradually diminish into a judicious circumspectneas ; but Ij 
Uttle and little, cii\:mnspection gives way to the desire and emn- 
loua ambition of doing business; tUl impatience and incantion on 
one side, tempting and encouraging headlong adventure, 
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:principle, and confederacies of false credit on the other, the 
ments of t rade become ycarlj gajer and giddier, and end at length 
in a TOrtei of hopes and hazards, of blinding passions and btiitd 
practices, which ahoald have been left, where alone they ought ctct 
to have been found, among the wicked lunacies of the guming-tablei 
I am not ignorant that the power and ciroumatantial prosper) ty 
*f the nation has been increasing during the same period, with an 
accelwated force unprecedented in any coontry, the population of 
which bore the same proportion to its productive soil : and partly, 
perhaps, even in consequence of this system. By facilitating the 
means of enterprise, it mnst have called into activity a multitude 
of enterprising individuals and a variety of talent that would 
otherwise have 1-ti" dormant : while by the same ready supply of 
uxcitements to labour, together with its materials and instruments, 
even an unsound credit has been able within a short time to • 
substantiate itself. We shall, perhaps, be told too that the very 
evils of this system, even the periodical crash itself, are to be 
regarded but as so much superfluous steam ejected by the escape 
pipes and safety valves of a self-regulating machine; and laatly, 
that in a free and trading country all things find their level. 

1 have aa littlo disposition as motive to recant the principles, 
which in many forms and through various channels I have 
laboured to propagate; but there is surely no inconsisteacy in 
yielding all due honour to the spirit of trade, and yet chai'ging 
sundry evils, that weaken or reverse its blessings, on the over- 
balance of that spirit, taken aa the x>aramount principle of octioa 
in the nation at large. Mue*" T still concede to the arguments for 
the present scheme of things as adduced in the preceding para- 
graph : but I likewise see, and always have seen, much that needs 
winnowing. Thus, instead of the position that ail things find, it 
would be less equivocal and far more descriptive of the tact to say 
that things are always finding their level : which might be taken 
as the paraphrase or ironical definition of a storm, but would be 
* If by tlio dl^pldj nr forged b^nh nolfs a uanj doubled in vnluc, b^ Hie afcpqcy of 
«pfCuldt<jr j^LquM b-toblEsh Lbc belief at ilia notes LHEaed ticjQnil Hit) tionft ILlle CDpiml of 
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etill more appropriiite to the ii'isaic chaos eve its bi-ut« t 
had l)eeii enJiglit^ncd by the Woiil (i.e. the c< 
ligence), and before the Spirit of Wisdom" moved on ihefi 
finding waters. Bat persouB are not tLinga — but man docs notfil^ 
aia level Neither in body nor in boiiI does the man find hia level I 
After a hard and cslBtnitous aeason, duriii); which the thooHand 
wbe«]H of some vast manufuftory had remained silent as a frozAi 
waterfall, be it that plenty has returned and thai trade has onc« 
more become brisk and stirring : go, ask the overseer, and question 
the parish doctor, whether the workman's health and temperance 
vith the staid and respectfu] manners best taught by the iunai^ 
dignity of conscious self -support, have found their level again? 
Alasl I have more than once seen a group of children in Dorset- 
shire, during the heat of the dog-days, each with its little ahoolden 
np to its ears, and its chest pinched iaward — the very habit and 
fiitnrea, as it were, that had been impressed on their frames by 
the former ill-fed, ill-clothed, and unfnelled winters. But bb with 
the body, bo or still worse with the mind. Nor is the effect con>- 
fined to the labouring classes, whom by an ominous but too appro- 
priate a change in our phraseology wo are now accustomed to call 
the labouring poor. I cannot persuade myself that the frequency 
of failures with all the disgra/^efnl secreta of fraud and folly, of 
unprincipled vanity in eitpending and desperate speoulation in 
retrieving, can be familiarised to the thoughts and experience of 
nien, as matters of daily occurrence, without serious injui-y to the 
moral scnae : more especially in times when bajJmiptoieB spread 
Uke a. fever, at once conta^pous and epidemic ; swift too as the 
travel of an earthquake, that with one and the same chain of 
shocks opens the ruinous chasm in cities that have an ocean 
between them ! — in times when the fate flies swifter than the 
fear, and yet the report that follows the fiash has a ruin of its 
own, and arrives but to multiply the blow ! — when princely 
capitals are often but the telegraphs of distant calamity : and 
still worse, when no man's treasure is safe who has adopted tiw 
ordinary means of safety, neither the high nor the humble ; when 
the lird's rents and the farmer's store, entrusted perhapa Imt aa 
yesterday, are asked after at dosed doors 1 — but worst of Jl, in 
its moral influences as well as in the cruelty of suffering, when 
the old labourer's savings, the precious robberies of self-denial 
from evei^y day's comfort; when the orphan's funds, the widow*! 
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liTtdihood, the fond confiding eister's hamble forttme, we fotmd 
among the victims to the remoreeleaa mania of dishonest Hpeco- 
laticn, or to the desperate cowardice ot embarrassment, ajid tua 
drunken stupor of a usurious selfishneaa that for & few monthH* 
respite dares incur a debt of guilt and infamy, for which the 
grave itself can plead no statute of limitation. N fl"" * to me anj 
revolution recorded in history that was not followed by a depra- 
vation of the national monds. The Roman character dnring 
the Triumvii-ate. and under Tiberins, the reign of Charles the 
Second, and Paris at the present moment, are obvious instancee. 
"What is the main cause P The sense of 
ground, then, dare we hope that, with the 
commercial revolutions should not produ 
proportion to the estent of their sphere P 

But these bleseingH, with all the specific terms, into which this 
most comprehensive phrase is to be resolred P Dare we unpack 
the bales and caeea so marked, and look at the articles, one by 
one r' Increase of human life and increase ot the means of life 
are, it is true, reciprocally cause and effect : and the genius of 
commerce and manufacture has been the cause of both to a degree 
that may well eicite our wonder. But do the last results justify 
our e^iultation likewise P Human life, alas ! is hut the malleable 
metal, out of wiich the thievish picklock, the slave's collar, and 
the assassin's stiletto are formed, as well as the clearing axe, tha 
feeding ploughshare, the defensive sword, and the mechanic tool. 
But the sulyect is a paiufiiL one : and fortunately the labours of 
others, with tie communications of medical men coneeming the 
state of the mannfaeturing poor, have rendered it unnecessary. I 
will rather (thongh'in strict method it should perhapsboreservrffo* 
tha following head) relate a speech made to menear Fort Angastus^ 
M X was travelling on foot through the Highlands of ScothindL' 
The spe^er was an elderly and respectable widow, who eipresseS 
hei'selJE with that simple eloquence which strong feeling seldom' 
fails to call forth in hnmble life, bnt eapecially in women. She' 
spoke English, as indeed most Highlanders do who speak it at all, 
with a propriety of phrase and a discrimination of tone and em- 
phasis tbat more than compensated for the scantiness of her 
vocabulary. After an affecting account of her own wrongs and* 
qectment (which however, she said, bore with comparative light- 
ness on her, who had had saved up for her a wherewith^ to live, 
and was blessed with a son well to do in the world), she made a 
movement with her hand in a circle, directing my eye meanwhile 
. objects aa mai'king ite outline : and then observed, witb 
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a deep sigb and a suppreeaed and alow voice which ehe aitadeni* 
raised und quickened after the first drop or cadence — " Wiltii 
thifl space — how ehort a time back I — there lived a hundred anS 
iOrenty-threeperaonH; and now there iaonly a shepherd, and ar 
derlingor two. Tei,air! One hundred and seventy .three Chriatiaii 
BOiils, man. woman, boy, ^I, and babej and in ahnost eveijhomt 
an old man by the fire-aida, who would tel] you of the trontiw 
before our roads were made ; and many a brave youth ajnong them 
who lovod the birthplace of his forefathers, yet ^rould awing iiboW 
his broad-sword and want but a word to march off to the biitlla 
over sea ; aye, sir, and many a good lasa, who had a. reapeot fcl 
hereelf. Well, bnt they are gone, and with them the bristled 
bear,* and the pink haTer,t and the potato plxit that looktid U 
gay as any flower-garden with itsblosaomBl 1 sometimes fency 
that the very birds are gone — all but the crows and the gleadil 
Well, and what then F Instead of us all, there ia one ah >pherdnuui, 
and it may be a pair of amall lada — and a many, many sheep! 
And do you think, sir, that God allows of such proceedings ?'' 
Some days before this conversation, and while 1 was on 
shores of the I<och Katrine.! I had heard of a sad coonterpart hi 
the widow's tjtle, and told with a far fiercer indignation, of & 
" Laird who had raised a company from the country ronnd about, 
for the love that was borne to his name, and who gained hieh pre- 
ferment in consequence ; and that it was but a, small part of thoaa 
that he took awaj whom he bronght back again. And what were 
the thanks which the folks had both for those that came back with 
him, some blind and more in danger of blindness, and for thow 
that had perished in the hospitals, and for thoae that fell in battle, 
fighting before or beside him ? Why, that their fathers were iJ 
turned out of their farms before the year was over, and sent t 
wander like so many gipsies, unless they would consent to shed 
their gray baire, at tenpence a day, over the new canals, 'HaA 
there been a price set npon his head, and his enemies had been 
coming upon him, he needed but have whistled, and a hundred 
brave lads would have made a wall of flame round about him with 

the flash of their broad-swords [ Now if the French should c 

among us, as (it is said) they will, let bim whistle to hia sheep and 
see if they will fight for him !" The frequency with which I heard 
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I vindictive reBolveB — I apoke of with complaint and regret to an 
I elderlj mnn , whom by his dress and way of speaking I took to he 
I a schoolmaster. Long shall I recollect his reply : " 0, air, it kills 
a man's love for his country, the hardshipa of life coming by change 
and with injustice!" I waa soma time afterwards told by tt 
very sensible persoT- who had studied the mysteries of political 
economy, and was therefore entitled to be listened to, that more 
food was produced iii consequence of this revolution, that the 
mutton must be eat somewhere, and wliat difference whei'eP If 
three were fed at Manchester instead of two at Glencoe or the 
Trosachs, the balance of human enjoyment was in favour of the 
former. I havo passed tbrougb many a manufacturing town 
since then, and have watched many a gronp of old and young, 
male and female, going to, or returning from, many a factory, but 
I could never yet persuade myself to be cf his opinion. Men, I 
Btill think, onght to be weighed, not counted. Theii" worth ought 
to be the &aal estimate of their value. 

Among the occasions and minor causes of tbis change in the 
views and measures of our land-owners, and as being itedf a con- 
sequent on that system of credit, the outline of which was given 
in a preceding page, the universal practice of enhanciug the sals 
price of every article on the presumption of bad debts is not the 
least noticeable. Nor, if we reflect that this additional per centage 
is repeated at each intermediate stage of its elaboration and dis> 
tribution from the grower or importer to the last retailer inclu- 
sively, will it appear the least operative. Neceaaary, and therefore 
jiistiiiable, as this plan of reprisal by anticipation may be in the 
case of each individual dealer, yet taken collectively and without 
reference to persona, the plan iteelf would, I suspect, startle an 
Dnfamilinrised conscience, as a sort of nondescript piracy, not 
promiscuous in its exactions only because by a curious anomaly 
it grants a free pass to the offending party. Or if the law maxim, 
voletlHyua turn fit injuria, is applicable in this case, it may per- 
haps bo deaoribed mora courteously as a benefit society of all the 
careful and honest men in the kingdom to pay the debts of the 
dishonest or improvident. It is mentioned here, however, as one 
of the appendages to the twin paramount causes, the paper cur- 
rency and the national debt, and for the sake of the coi^oint 
results. Woxdd we learn what these results are P "What they 
have been in the higher, and what in the most nnmerons, oliBa ot 
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tocietyp Alaa! that Bome of the iutcriKediate roonilB ii 
social ladder have b*eu broken and not repliiced, is itself om cJ 
these resulta. Keti-ace the progreBS of things from 1792 to 1613, 
when the tide was H.t its height, and then, as far aa its rapicbt; 
nill permit, the ebb from its 'irjt turn to the dead low-water niaA 
of the last quarter. Then set whether the remainder may not l* 
generalised imder the foUowiag heads. Fluctuation in the wage) 
i-f labour, alternate privation and ezceas (not in aJI at the same CutCi 
but sueeesBively in each), consequeiit improvidence, and omr all 
disconteut and a sjatem of f HCtiooB confederacy — these form, lit 
luBtorj of the mechanics and lower ranke of oar cities and 
In the country, a peasantry sinking into pauperism, 8t«p £(«! 
with the rise of the fanner's profits and indalgenoKS, ( 
side of the landlord and his compeers, we shall find the pi 
Df the same oausea attested by answerable effects. Great 
ilmoBt magical effects " • on the increase of prices we: 
neceasariea of life, they were still greater, disproportionillj 
greater, in all articles of show and luxury. With few exeeptiuu. 
it soon became difficult, and at length impracticable, for thegentij 
of the land, for the posseasors of fixed property to retain the rank 
of their ancestors, or their own fonner eBtablinlimenta, wilioul 
joining in the general competition under the influence of the kwu 
trading spirit. Their dependents were of course either select**! 
from, or driven intfi, the same eddy ; while the temptation rf 
obtaining more than the legal interest for their principal became 
more and more strong with all persons who, neither trading nor 
farming, had lived on the interest of their fortunes. It was in thii 
latter class that the rash, and too frequently the unprineiplei 
projector found Hs readiest dupes. Had we but the seci-et historj 
of the building speculations only in the ricinHy of Ibe metropolii, 
too many of its pages would supply an afflicting but instmclivB 
comment. That both here, and in aE other departments, Ihia 
increased momentum in the spirit of trade has been followed bj 
results of the most desirable nature, I have myself -f esertcdn^ 
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boat powers to evince, at a, period when to present the f aireHt and 
.jnoat animating feiiturea of t!ic syst-em, and to prove their vast 
and ch£trm-like influence on the power and resonrcea of the nation, 
appeared a duty of patriotiain. Nothing, however, we« advtoiced 
liicumpHtihle with the position, which even then I did not conceal, 
and which from the same aense of duty I am now attempting to 
diaplay ; namely, that the extension of the commercial spirit intoour 
agriculturiil sjutem, added to the overbalance of the aajne spirit, 
even within its own sphere, ^gravated by the operation of our 
reveEnic laws, and finally reflected in the habits and tendencies 
of the labouring chuases, is the grotutdwork of oiu- calamity, and 
the main prediapoaing caaae, without which the late occasions 
would (som.e of them not have existed, and the remainder) nut 
liava produced the present distreaaea. 

That agricifl.tnre requires principles essentially different from 
thoae of trade, — that a gentleman ought not to regard his estate 
BB a merchant hia cargo, or a ahopkoeper hia stock, — oilinita of aa 
easy proof from the different tenure of landed property,* and frum 
the purposes of agriculture itself, which ultimately are the same 
na those of the State of which it is the offspring. (For we do not 
include in the name of agiieulture the cultivation of a few vege- 
! tables by the women of the less savage hunter tribes.) If the 
continuance and independence of the State be its object, the final 
' causes of the State must be its final causes. We suppose the 
' negative ends of a Stjite already attained, viz. its own safety by 
' means of its own strength, and IJie protection of person and pro- 
I perty for all its members, there will then remain its positive ends; 
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1. To makt the meaua of euWstence more easy to eaeb iuJt 
riduaJ. 2. To secure to each of its meuiberB the hope* otbetta> 
ing hia own conJitionortlifttof hia children, 3. Tlie devdopniffit 
of those faculties which are eBsential to hia humanitj, i. b. tohii 
ratioiial ajid moral being. tJuder the last head we do not mc 
thoHQ degrees of inteUectujiI cnltiTation which distingtiiah m 
from man in the aame civiliaed aooiety, but those oiijj that n 
the ciTilised man above the barbarian, the aavage, and the aninui 
We require, however, on the part of the State, in behalf of aB id 
members, not only the outward meana of knowing their esbenlal 
dnticB ajid dignities as men and &ee men, but likewise, and mm 
eapeciallj, the diaoouragement of all such tenures ajid relftlionsB 
mnat in the very nature of thinga render this knowledge iwrt 
and cause the good seed to perisli as it falls. Such at least 'a & 
appointed aim of a State : and at whatever distance from the ideal 
mark the eidating circumatancea of a nation may nnliappily pli« 
the actual stateaman, still every movement ought to be in tlui 
direction. But the negative meiit of not forwarding — the ti- 
emption from the crime of aeceaaitating — the debasement sni 
virtual disfranchiaement of any class of the community, nmj be 
demanded of every State under all circnmataJicea : and the govfliii- 
ment that pleads difficulties in repulse or demur of this c' ' 
impeaches ita own wisdom and fortitude. Eat as the speci£o 
of agriculture are the maintenance, atrength, and security of the 
State, BO (we repeat) must ita ultimate ends be the same as thoM 
of the State : even aa the ultimate end of the apriug and wheels of 
a watch muat he the same aa that of the watch. Tet least of all 
things dare we overlook or conceal that, morally and with respeel 
to the character and conscience of the individuals, the blame of 
unfaithful stewardship is aggravated in proportion as the diffi- 
cultiea are less and the consequences lying within a. i 
field of vision are more evident and affecting. An injurioos 
system, the connivance at which we acarcely dare more thu 
regret in the cabinet or aenate of an empire, may justify an earnest 
reprobation in the mimagement of private estates: provided 
alwaya, that the aystcm only be denounced, and the pleadiuga o 
£ — J ^. .^g court of oonacience. For from this court oniy ci 



redresa be awai'ded. All reform or innovation, not won from ' 
free agent by the presentation of juster viewaand noblm' intereaU, 
uid that does not leave the merit of having efi'ected it sacred to 
the individual proprietor, it were folly to propose, and worse than 
folly to attempt. Madmen only would dream of digging or blow- 
ing up the foundation of a hoDse ui order to employ the materials in 
repairing the walls. Nothing more dare be asked of the State, no 
other duty ia imposed on it, than to withhold or retract all ea- 
tiinsic and artificial aids to an injurious system ; or at the utmost 
to invalidate in ertreme cases such claims as have arisen indirectly 
from the letter or unforeseen operations of particular statutes r 
claims that, instead of being contained in the rights of its pro- 
prietary, trustees are incroachmente on its own rights, and a 
destructive trespass on a part of its own inalienable and nntrana- 
ferable properly — I mean the health, strength, honesty, and filial 
love of its children. 

It would border on an affront to the underatandinga of our 
laoided interest, were I to eiplain in detail what the plan and con- 
duct wonld be of a gentleman ; • if , as the result of his own free 
conriction, the marketable produce of his estatea were made a 
subordinate consideration to the living and moral growth that is 
bo remain on the land. I mean a healthful, callous-bauded, but 
high and warm-hearted tenantry, twice the number of the present 
landless, parish-paid labourers, and ready to mai-ch oft at the first 
call of their country with a son of the house at their head, because 
under no apprehension of being (forgive the lowness ot the ex- 
pression) marched off at the whisper of a land-taster! If the 
admitted rule, the paramount aetf-commandment, were comprised 
in the fixed resolve — I vrill improve my estate to the utmost; and 
my rent-roll I will raise aa much aa, but no more than, is com- 
patible with the three great ends (before enumerated), which being 
those of my country must be mine inclusively I This, I repeat, 
it would be more than superfluoua to particulariao. It is a problem 
the solution of which may be safely entrusted to the common 
iMfose o( every one who b"a the hardihood to ask himself the 
question. But how eneom-aging even the approximations (o sucli 
a system, of what fair promise the fen fi'^^mentary samples are, 
may be seen in the Bepoi-t of the Board of Agricultui-e for ISlti, 
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p. 11. fron. tlie Earl of Winchelsea'a commnnicatioii, in ffaj 
piu*agrapb <A which wisdom aeema to address as in l)elulf tl 
goodness. 

But the plan of mj ai^ument requires the reverse of thispicUnt. 
I am to ask what the reeultH would be, on the suppoBition tbit 
agriculture is carried on in the spirit of trade ; and it l!ie » 
oeasarj answer coincide with the known general practice, to Bk> 
the connection of the consequences with the present state 
diatreBs and uneaeijieBS. In trade, from it« moat innoceDt famH 
Uie abomination 'A the African commerce, nominaJlj aholidid 
after a hard-fought hatUe of twentj years, no distdnction * 
oaji be acknowledged between things and persons. If the 
lire part of the concern, they come under the denomination of tie 
former. Two objects only can be proposed in the management^ 
an estate, considered as a stock in ti-ade— first, that the retmu 
should be the largest, quickest, and securest posHible; i^ 
secondly, with the luaat out-goinga in the providing, overionli 
ing, and collecting the same — whether it be expenditure of moiiq 
paid for other men's time and attention, or of the trad< 
own, which are to him money's worth, makes no difference in iIk 
ai'goment. Am I disposing of a bale of goods P The man whon 
I moat love and eateem mnat yield to the stranger that ontlride 
him; or if it be sold on credit, the highest price, with equal bi> 
curity, muat have the preference. I may fill up the deficiency of 
my friend's offer by a private gift or loan ; but as a tradeamM, 1 
am hound to regard honesty and established character themselve) 
as things, as securities, for which the known naprincipled deala 
may ofier an uneiceptionH.ble subatitute. Add to this that, ibF 
security being equal, I shall prefer, even at a considerable abate- 
ment of price, the man who wiU take a thousand cheats or bsfas 
at once, to twenty who can pledge themselves only for fifty eacL 
For T do not seek trouble for its own sake; but among othi* 
advantages I seek wealth for the sake of freeing myself more wi 
more from the necessity of taking trouble iu order to attunib 
The personal worth of those, whom I benefit in the course of tb« 
process, or whether the persona are really benefited or no, is iw 
concern of mine. The market and the shop are open to alL 1^ 
introduce any other principle in trade, but that of obtaining Uu 
highest price with adequate security for articles fairly described. 
would be tantamount to the position that trade ought not to 
exist. If this be admitted, then, what as a tradesman I cannot do 
it cannot be my duty, as a tradesm,in, to attempt : aad the only 
remaining qnest^on in reason or morality is — what lire Uie propa 



(riijcuts of trado ? If my eaiate be such, my plan must be to make 
the most of it, as I would of any other mode of capital. As my 
tenta will ultimately dejiflnd on the quantity and vulne of the 
ifroiluce I'aiBed and brought into the best market from my land, I 
*t11 entrust the latter to those who, bidding the moat, linre the 
lorgeat capital to employ on it : and thia I cannot effect but by 
dividing it into the fewest tenures, as none but extensive fanaa 
;will be an object to men of eitenaive capital and enterprising 
minds. I must prefer this aysteni likewise for laj own eaae and 
■ecTirity. The farmer is of course actuated by the aame niutives 
ka the landlord : and, provided they are both faithful to their eu- 
I gagements, the objecta of both will be : 1, the utmost produce 
that can be raised without injuring the estate; 2, with the least 
poaaible consumption of the produce on the estate ttaelf ; 3, at 
the lowest w^es ; and 4, with the aubatitution of machinery for 
human labour wherever the former will cost less and do the aame 
work. What are the modest remedies proposed by the majority 
«f coiTespondenta in the last Beport of the Board of Agriculture ? 
Let measures be taken, that rente, taxes, and wages be lowered, 
and the markets raised ! A gi'eat calamity li!i« befallen us, from 
imiKirtation, the lessened purchases of government, and "the 
evil of a superabundant harvest"— of which we deem ouraelvea 
the more entitled to compLun, becauae, "we had been lougmaking. 
I 112 shillings per quarter of our com,"' and of all other articles in 
proportion. Aa the best remedies for this calamity, we propose 
that we shoidd pay less to our landlorda, less to our labourers, 
nothing to our clergyman, and either nothing or very httle to the 
maintenance of the government and of the poor; but that we 
should sell at our former pricea to the consumer ! — In almost every 
page we find deprecations of the poor laws : and 1 hold it im- 
possible to exaggerate their pernicious tendency and conaequencea. 
But let it not be forgotten, that in agricultural districts three- 
fourths of the poor ratea are paid to healthy, robust, and (0 
sorrow and shame !) industrious, hard-working paupera in lieu of 
I 'wages [for men caunot at once work and starve) : and therefore 
I if there are twenty housekeepers in the parish, who are not 
I holders of land, their contributions are so much bounty money to 
the latter. But the poor laws form, a aubject, which I should not 
' undertake without trembling, had I the space of a whole volume 
I to allot to it. Suffice, that this enormous mischief ia undeniably 
the offspring of the commercial system. In the only plausible 
j work, that I have seen, in favour of our poor laws on the present 
plan, the defence is grounded, first, on the expediency of having 
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Itiboor cheap, and eatatea let oat in the fewest poaaible ^jrtiuiu^ 
in other words, of large farms and low wB.gea — each aa inJispeii. 
sable to the other, tuid both conjointly ae the onlj meanB of dn*' 
ing capital to the land, by which alone the largest Hnrplns u 
attainable for the State; that ie, for the market, or In order tkl 
the smallest posaible proportion of the larj^st possible prodiM 
niaj be conaunied bj the raisers and their fajuiliea ! eecoiidly,iii 
the iinpoBsibilitj of supplyiDg, ua we have supplied, all tk 
I'ountriea of the civilised world (India perhaps and China a- 
ccpted), and of luiderBelling them even in their own iiiarketi,if om 
working mannfactnrers were not secured by the State against tin 
worat conaequencee of those failures, atagnationB. and transfer>, li 
which the diiFerent branches of trade ate erpoeed, in a greater d 
leas degree, beyond all human prevention ; or if the master mwis- 
facturera were compelled to give previone security for the aim 
tenance of those whom they had, by the known law of humii 
increase, virtually called into eiiatence. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not myself acltuit thie in' 
possibility. I have already denied, and I now repeat the deuaL 
that these are necessary consequences of our eiteaded commew. 
On the contrary, I feel asaured that the spirit of commerce 
capable of being at once coantei-acted and enlightened by the ipiril 
of the State, to the advanlage of both. But I do aasert, that thej 
iH-e necessary consequences of the commercial spirit u]lcomlt«^ 
acted and unenlightened, wherever trade haa been carried to » 
vaat an extent aa it has been in England. I asaert too, historicultf 
and as matter of fact, that they have been the consequence of onf 
commercial systeni. The laws of Lyciirgus, like thoae of tie 
inapirod Hebrew Legislator, were anti-commercial : those of Solon 
iind Numa were at leaat uncommercial. Now I ask myself, whst 
the impregaion would have been on the Senate of the Roman orrf 
the Athenian Republic, if the following proposal had been msdf 
to them and introduced by the following preamble. " Conscript 
Fathers (or Senators of Athens 11, it is well known to you, thU 
circumstancee being the aame and the tim.e allowed proportional, 
the human animal may bo made to multiply as easily, and at U8 
amall an eipeuae, as your sheep or awine : which is meant, perhaps, 
in the fiction of our philosophera, that sonla are out of all pro- 
i than the bodies, in which they can subsist 
It is likewise known to you. Fathers ! thai 
ates various checks hare been ordained U 
of births from becoming Hoch as ahould 
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born, yet too moat efficient limit must be sought for in the moi'al 
and intellectual prerogatives of men, in their foresight, in their 
habituation to the eoniforta and decencies of Bocietj, in the pride 
of independence ; but above all in the hope that enables 
withstand the tyranny of the pveaent impulse, and in their expec- 
tation of honour or discredit from the rank, chaivtcter, and cundi> 
tion of their children. Now there are proposed to U8 the speedy 
means of at once increasing the number of the rich, tbe wealth of 
those that are already such, and the I'evenuea of the State : and 
the latter, Fathers ! to so vast an amount, that we shall he able to 
pay not only our own aoldiers hut those of the monaruha whom we 
may thus induce to become our allies. But for this it wiU be i-e- 
quiaite and indispensable tiiatall men of enterprise and suf&ciency 
among us should he permitted, without restraint, to encourage, 
and virtually to occasion, the birth of many myriads of free 
citizens, who from their childhood are to be amassed in clusters 
and employed as parts of a mighty system of tQaichinei-y. While 
all things prove answerable to the schemes and wishes of these 
enterpiieere, the citizens thus raised and thus employed by them 
will find an ample maintenance, except in such instances where 
the individual may have rendered himself useless by the effects of 
his own vices. It dare not, however, be disguised fi-om you, that 
the nature of the employments and the circnmstaneeH to which 
these citizens will be exposed, will often greatly tend to I'ender 
them intemperate, diseased, and restless. Nor has it been yet 
made a part of the proposal, that the employers should be under 
any bond to counteract such injurious circumstances by education, 
discipline, or other efficient regulations. Still less may it be with- 
held from your knowledge, Fathers of the State, that should 
events hereafter prove hostile to all or to any branch of thesa 
speculations, to many or to any one of the number that shall have 
devoted their wealth to the realisation of the same — and the light, 
in which alone they can thrive, is confesseiily subject to partial 
and even to total eclipses, which there are no means of pi-ecisely 
foretelling ! the guardian planets, to whose conjunction their 
success is f atAlly linked, will at aneertain periods, for a longer or 
ehorwr time, act in malignant oppositions! — Then, Fathci-s, tho 
principals are to shift for themselves, and leave the disposal of 
the calamitous, and therefore too probably turbulent, multitude, 
BOW unemployed and useless, to the mercy of the community, 
and the solicitude of the State : or else to famine, violence, and 
tbe vengeance of the Uiwa !" 
If, on the nmxime of ancient pi-udenco, on the one hand not 
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enlightened, on the other not dazzled, bj the principlea of Irsda 
the iwmedia.t« answer would have been ; " We sboald dena it 
danger and detriment, were we to permit so indefinite and impn» 
*ident increaae even of our slaves and helota ; in tbe case of free 
eitizfins, our countrymen, who ure to swear tij the same laws. aaJ 
worship at the aame altars, it were profanation ! May the godi 
avert the omen !"' If this, I say, would have been their rem ' 
it may be safely concluded, that the connivajice a.t the s 
scheme, much more that the direct encouragement of it, must bt 
attributed to that spirit which the ancients did not recognise 
namely, the apirit of commerce. 

But we have shewn that the same systein haa gradually tuiei 
possession of our agriculture. "What have been the results ? Fut 
him who is either unable or unwilling to deduce the whole trati 
from the portion of it revealed in the following- eitraet from Lorf 
Winchelaea'a Report, whatever 1 could have added would hi»e 
been equal ly in vain. His Lordship speaking of tbe ca,uaes yildcl 
oppose all attempts to better the labourer's condition, mentioiB, 
as one great cause, the dislike the generality of fai-mers have I 
seeing the labourers rent any land. Perhaps (he coatinues) "OT 
of the reasons for their disking this is, that the land, if ni 
occupied by the laljourera, would fall to their own share j sod 
another I am afraid is, that tbey rather wish to have the k- 
bourera more dependent ni>on them; for which reasons they an 
always desirous of hiring the house and land oceupied by & 
labourer, under pretence, that by that means the landlord wiU be 
secure of his rent, and that they will keep the house in repair. 
This the agents of estates are too apt to give into, as they find it 
much less trouble to meet six than sisty tenants at a rent-daj, 
and by this means avoid the being sometimes obliged to hear the 
wants and complaints of the poor. All parties therefore join in 
persuading the landlord, who it is natural to suppose (unless he 
has time and inclination to investigate the matter very doeelj) 
will agree to this their plan, from the manner in whiuh it coma 
recommended to him : and it ia in this maimer that the laboni«n 
have been dispossessed o£ their cow-pastures in various parts at 
the iiidlaud counties. The moment the farmer obtains his wishi 
he takes every particle of the land to himself, and re-leta tin 
house to the labourer, who by this means is rendered miserable; 
the poor rate increased ; the value of the estate to the landowner 
diminished; and the house suffered to go to decay; which OTM 
fallen the tenant will never robuLld, but the landlord mnat, ■ 
a considei'able expense. Whoever travels through the mid^nd 
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ommties, and will take the trouble of iuquit'ng, ■will geiier,illy 
receive for anawer, that formerly there were a great many cot- 
tagers who kept cowa, but that the land is now thrown to the 
farmers ; and if he inquires etOl further, he will find that in those 
parishes the poor rates have increafied in an amazing degree, 
more than according to the average rise throughout England." — 
In confirmation of his Lordehip'e statement I find in the Agricul- 
tarat Reports, that the county, in which I read of nothing but 
farms of 1000, 1500, 2000, and 2500 acres, is likewise that in which 
the poor rat«a are most numerous, thedisti-easea of the poor most 
grievous, and the prevalence of revolutionary principles the moat 
aJarming. But if we consider the subject oa the largest scale and 
imtionally, the consequences are, that the most important rounds 
in the social ladder are broken, and the hope, which above all 
other things distinguishes the free man from the slave, is eitin- 
guished. The peasantry therefore are eager to have their children 
odd as eai'ly as possible to their wretched pittances, by letting 
them out to manufactories ; while the youths take every oppor- 
tunity of escaping to towns and cities. And if I were questioned 
as to m.y opinion respecting the ultimate cause of our liabOity to 
distresses like the present, the cause of what has been called a 
vicious (i. e. escesaive) population, with oil the furies that follow 
in its train — in short, of a state of things so remote front the sim- 
plicity of nature, that we have abnoat deprived Heaven itself of 
the power of blessing us ; a state in which, without absurdity, a 
superabundant harvest can be complained of as on evil, and the 
recurrence of the same a ruinous ealamitj — I should not hesitate 
to answer — the vast and disproportionate number of men who are 
to he fed from the produce of the fields on which they do not 
labour. 

What then is the remedy? Who the physicians P The reply 
may be anticipated. An evil, which has come on gradually, and 
in the growth of which all men have more or less conspired, 
cannot be removed otherwise than gradually, and by the joint 
cfibrts of all. If we are a Christiaji nation, we must learn to act 
nationally, as well as individually, as Christians. We must removfl 
hali-truths.thomostdangeroaaof errors(as those of thepoor vision- 
aries called Speneeans) by the whole truth. The government ia 
employed already in retrenchments { but he ifho expects imme- 
diate relief from these, or who does not even know that, if they 
do anything at all, they must for a time tend to aggravate the 
liiili<ess, cannot have studied the operation of public expenditure. 
I am persuaded ihatmoregood would be done, rot onlynltiiuata 
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uient, but immediate good, by the aboiition cpf the lat 
l<;rieB, accompanied with a public and parliaiueiitary decliirauoii 
of the moral and religious grounds that had determined Uie legi» 
laturetothiB act; of their hmuble confidence in the bleasiiigd 
God on the measure ; and of their hopoe that this sucriSM U 
principle! as being more eiemplaiy from the present presaare m 
the revenue of the State, would be the more effective in reatoriim 
confidence between man and man — I am deeply convinced, tlut 
more iterling and visibla benefits would be derived from this om 
solemn proof and pledge of moral fortitude and national failli 
than from retrencbmants to a tenfold greater amount. Stillmi 
if our legislators sboulJ pledge Ibcmaelves at the Baaie time thai 
they would hereafter take counsel for the gradual removnl a 
counteraction of aU similar encouragements and temptatjonsu 
vice and folly, that had alas I been tolerated hitherto, as 'Qa 
easiest way of supplying the exchequer. And truly, the fiiumdd 
motives would be strong, indeed, if the revenue laws in qnestiao 
were but half as productive of money to the State as they ai * 
guilt and wretchedness to the people. 

Our manufacturers must consent to regulations; our genlii 
must ooncem themselves in the education as well as in the in- 
Btmction of their natural clients and dependents — must reffiii 
their estatea as secured indeed from aU human interference by 
every principle of law and policy, hut yet as offices of trust witii 
duties to be performed, in the sight of God and their countiT. 
Let us become a better people, and the reform of aU the pnbbc 
(real or supposed) grievances, which we use as pegs whereon to 
hang our own errors and defects, will follow of itself. In short, 
let every "lan measure bis efforts by his power and his spber 
action, and do all be can do ! Let him contribute money wl 
he cannot act personally ; but let him act personally ajid in dehyl 
wherever it is practicable. Let us palliate where we cannot cnrt, 
comfort where we cannot relieve ; and for the rest relv apon the 
promise of the King of tings by the mouth of His Prophel- 
" Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters." 
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Defoe's Novels and MisceL WoAk. 

6 vols. y. 6d. each. RobimiK 

Crusoe (Vol. VII). 31. 6A or-ff- 

The Plague m London. u. and! 

ij, 6d. 1 

Delolme on the Constitution of Ei^ 

land. 31. 61^. j 

i and Armour. Tnun. 
k. 7i. 6rf. i 

- . Orations. Trans ' 

C Bann. Kaonedi;. 4 vols, 5 



Trans M 
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DemoBtlMneB' Orations On Ihe Crown. 

De atael'B Corinne. Trans, by Emily 
Baldwin and Paulina Driver. j[. &/. 
Daver'B Logic, 51. 
Sictdonaxy of Greek and Lalin QuoU- 

of Poelicai Quotations (Bohn). 6j. 

of Scientific Terras. (Buchanan.) 6j. 

of Biography. (Cooper.) a vols. 

of Noted Names of Fiction. 

(Wheeler.) JJ. 

of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish. (Wright.) 3 vols. St. each. 

tHdren'B Christian Iconogisphf . a vols. 

SiOgeilBB Laerdus. Trans, by C. D. 

Yonge. 5/. 
BolJTBe'BAdveisatia. (Wagner), avols. 

5.. each. 
Sodd'B Epigrammatists. Gi. 
DonBldson'sTheatreof tbeGreeks. 51. 
Dniper'B History of the Inlelleclual 

Development of Europe, a vols. y. 

each. 
Dtuilop'a Historj of Fiction, a vols. 

Dyar'B History of Pompeii. 7J. 6rf. 

The City of Rome. S(. 

Djet'B British Popuiiir Customs, ji. 
Barllt Travels In Palestine, (Wright.) 



BdgBWOrtll'B Stories for Children. 

EUia' Specimens of Early Etiglish Me- 
trical Romances. (HaUiwell.) y. 

Elie'B Ufe of Shakespeare. Trani. by 
L. Dora Schraiti. 51. 

'a Works. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 



KnuemOBBz's History of Magic, a vols. 

5J. each. 
Eplctetti*. Trans, by George Long. 51. 
Eurtpiaes. Trans, by E, P. Coleridge. 

3 vols. 51. each. 
BuBeblna' Eccl. History. Trans, by 

C. F. Cruse. 51. 
ET«lytt'B Diary and Correspondence. 

{Bay.) 4 vols. 5r, each. 



F&lTbolt's Costume In England. 

(Dillon.) a vols. %s. each. 
Fleldlngr'fl Joseph Andrews. 31. 6rf. 

Tom Jones, a vols. 31. (A each. 

Flazman'B Lectures on Sculptiu-e. ds. 

Floranc* of Worcester's Chronicle. 
Trans, by T. Forester. 51, 

Foatert Works. 10 vols. y. 6rf. each. 

FrankUn'l Autobiography, u, 

OeHta Komanornni. Ttaos. by Swan 
a Hooper. 51. 

albbOQ'B Decline and Fall. 7 vols, 
3J. fid. each. 

Gllbart'B Banking, a vols. 51. each. 

Oil Blaa. Trans, by Smollett. 61, 

ail'aldlls Cambrensis. 51. 

Goetlie'8 Works and Correspondence, 
including Autobiography and Annals, 
FausI, Elective affinities, Werther. 
Wllhelm Meister, Poems and Ballads, 
Dramas, Reinecke FoK, Tour in Italy 
and Miscellaneous Travels, Early and 
Miscellajieous Letters, Correapon- 
dence with Eckermano and Soret, 
Zeller and Schiller, Ac. &c. By 
various translators. 16 vols. 3J. 6rf. 



Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 
biography,) Trans, by J. Oxenford. 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Soldsmlth'l Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols. 
31. (<d. each. 

Plays. IS. and 11. 6rf. Vicar ol 

Wakefield. IS. and ii. 6(/. 



Tracts. 51. 
Oray'B Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 

[/n Ihtpns!. 
Oreek Anthology. Trans, by E. Burges. 



Chariclea, Daphnis and (_hloe, Cli- 
lophoand Lcucipce,\ Ttasa^'oi? 
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IM, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 

Poems. (R<*enBell.) 31.61/. 
QngOTfm EiidcDces of Ihc Chriituui 

Religion. 31. 6d. 
Orimin'i Gammer Grelbel. Tnuis. by 

E. Taylor. 31. W. 
Gennan Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt * vols. 31. t>d. each, 
OrOMl'a Marco VlscODti. 31, 6d. 
QnliOt'* Origin of Represenlative 

GovenuDeiil in Europe. Trans, by 

A. R, Scoble. 31. 611!: 
The English Revolution of i&io. 

Trans, by W. HaiUlL 31. 6J. 
History of Civilisftlion. Trans, by 

W, Haililt. 3 vob. 3]. 6J. each. 
EftU (Roben). Miscellaneous Works. 

31, 6d. 
BuidbCN)kl of Athletic Sports. B vols. 

3&. &/. each. 
Htndbook of Card and Tabic Gaioes. 

3 vols. 31. &£ each. 

of Proverbs. By H. G, Bohn. 5i. 

of Foreign Provertia. 51. 

Hftrdwlok*! Kislsry of the Thirty-nine 

Articles. 51. 
BarrcT'* Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie,) ti. and u. 6rf, 
HanlT'i Tales. Tians. by S. MendeL 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria, ij. and II. 6d, 
Eiiiniioine'i Novels and Tales. 3 vols. 

HMlltVa Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 

3t. W. each. 
Haaton's Hisloiy of Pajnling. (Cosmo 

Monkhouse. ) 51. 
Eesal'B Philosophy of History. Trans. 

by J. Sibree. 51. 
HellM'l Poems. Trans, by E. A. Bow- 
ring. 31, 6d. 
Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 

Storr, 3J. 6d. 
Bslpa t^ir Arthur). Life of Thomas 

Brassey. ts. and u. 6f/. 
HsndanoD'B Historical Documents oi 

the Middle Ages. 51. 
Benfre;'* English Coins. (Keary.) (u. 
BMI17 (Matthew) On the Psalms. 51. 
B«nn of Huntingdon's Hitlory. Trans. 

by T, Forester. %i. 



Trans, by H. F. Caij. 

Wheeler's Analvsb and Simunary 

of. sj. Turner's Notes on. 5/, 
Healo4, Callimachus and Theognis. 

Tcans. by Rev. J. Banks. 51, 
SoffmuWi Tales. The Setapion 

Brethren. Trans, by Lieut. -Colonel 

Ewing. a vols. 31. 6d. 
BoglC'a Experimental and Nalura 

Philosophy. 51. 
BoltMln'l Dance of Death and Bible 

Cuts, 5j. 
Bomwr. Trans, by T. A. Buctt^. s 

vols. 5F. each. 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 

man's Illustrations, a vols, y, each. 

— — Cowper's Translation. a vols, 

31. td. each. 
Booptr't Waterloo. 31. 6d, 
BOTM*. Smart's Translation, revised. 

by Buckley. 31. 6d. 
Bngtj'i Dramatic Works. Trans, bv 

Mrs. Crosland and F. L, Slous. 31. 6i. 

Hemani Trans, by Mrs. Qos- 

land. If. 

Poems. Trans, by various writers. 

CoUected by J. H.1. Williams. 3r.6i£ 

Btunbolilt's Cosmos. Trans, by Ou^, 
Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols, jf, 6d, each, 

Personal Narrative of his Travels. 

Tians. by T. Ross. 3 vols, s"- "="*■ 

Views of Nature. Trans, by Ottd 

and Bohu. 5J, 

Hnnplinyt' Coin Collector's Manual 

BimgAiy. History of. 31. 6d. 
Bunt's Poetry of Science. 51. 
ButchlaiDii'i Memoirs. 31. 6d. 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny. s(. 
Insmlphl Chronicles. 51. 
Junw' Life of Richard Cceur de Lion. 

a vols. 31. (>d. each, 
Life and Times of Louis XIV 

a vob. 31. 6rf, each. 
IrTlng (Washington), Compleu 

Works, 15 vols. 3J. 6d. each ; or 

in 18 vols. \i. each, and a vols. \s. 6d, 
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JftmHon (Mrs.) Shakespeare's Hero- 
ines. 3!. bd. 

Jgaie (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 51. 

Jww (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of 
England luider the Stuarts. 3 vols. 

Memoirs of ihe Pretenders. 5/. 

JohllMll'l Lives of the Poets. (Napier), 

3 vols. 31. fxi. each. 

Joseplina. Whislon"s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shillelo. 5 vols. 
31. bd. each, 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 31. 

Jukes-Browne'i Handbook of Physical 
Geology. 71. bd. Handbook of His- 
torical Geology. 61. The Building 
of the British Isles. 71. &£ 

JaUtn the Emperor. Trajis. by Rev. 
C. W. King. 51. 

Jnnltu'B Letters. Woodfall's Edition, 
revised. 9 vols. 31. fd. each. 

Jl»tln,Conieliii3 Nepos. and EutrojMiiS. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 5J. 

JUTMial, Persius. Sulpicia, and Lu- 
eilius. Trans, by L. Evans. SJ- 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Trans, 
byj. M. D. Muklejohn. 31, 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax. 51. 



USchn 
Kind On Mao. 31. fd. 
Slrbjr On Animals, a vols. 51. each. 
Xnlsbt'a Knowledge is Power, 51. 
La FontoliH'a Fables, Trans, by E. 

Wright. 3J, 6d: 
Lauujtliw'l HistoFy of the Girondists. 

Trans, by H.T.Ryde. 3 vols. 3t.6rf. 

Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France, Trans, by CapL Rafter. 

4 vote. 31. bd, each. 

Frencii Revolution of 1S4S, 31.61J. 

LamVa Essays of Elia and EUana. 

31. bd., at in 3 vols. if. each. 
Memorials and Lellers. Talfourd's 

Edition, revised by W. C. HaiUlL 

3 vote. 31. (td. eadi. 
SpecimenaofiheEnellih Dramatic 

PoeuoftheTimeofEhzabetL. ai.M. 



Lappenbers*! England imder the 
Anglo-Saion Kings. Trans by B. 
Thorpe; 3 vote. 31. bd. each. 

Ltotures on Painliog, By Bajry, Opie 
and Fusell. 51. 

LetnuLTdo da rind's Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, 31. 

Lepstni' Letters from Egypt, &C. Trans, 
by l« and J. B. Hotner. 51. 

Lasslng's Dramatic Works. Traos. by 
Ernest Bell, a vols. 31. fid. eaelC 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. 11. and 11. bd. Laokoon. 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans, by E, C. 



Ully'S Introduction 10 Astrology. 

(Zadldel.) 51, 
LlTy. Trans, by Dr. SpiUan and others. 

4 vote, 51. each. 
Locke's Philosophical Works. M. A. 

St. John), a vols. 31. bd. eacb. 

Lite. By Lord King, 31, &/, 

Lodge's Portraits. 8 vote, jt. each. 
LongftlloWS Poetical and Prose Works. 

a vote. 51. each. 
Loudon's Natural History. 51. 
Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual 6 

vote, ST. each, 
Lnean's Pharsalia. Tians. by H. T. 

Rilej. sj. 
Lodan's Dialogues. Trans, by H. 

Lncretim. Traits, by Rev. ). B. 

Watson. SJ. 
LtttHer's Table Talk. Trans, by W. 

HaxlilL 31. 6i. 

Autobiography. (Michetet). 

Trans, by W. HaiUlL 31. bd. 

UODbiftV^'s Htelory of Florence, &c. 

Trans, 31, fid. 
Hallet'B Northern An^quiiies, 51. 
Hantell's Geological Eicursions 

through the Isle of Wight, &c 5>. 

Petri£ctions and their Teachings. 

bs. Wonders of Geology, a voli. 

7J. bd. each. 
Huiionl'i The Betrothed, y. 

Harco Polo's rid.veU. U.'u<,^i: 
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Kutlal'a Bpit^rams. Trans. 71. bd. 
Mirtlnaan'B History of EnKtand, 

1800-15. V- 6rf. 

— History o[ the Peace, 1816-46. 

( vols. 31. bd. each. 
Wftttliew ?Ula. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 

3 vols. 5/. eath. 
KftttliBV or WMtmlutsr. Trans, by 

C. D. Yonge. a vols. SJ. each, 
KftKwell'B Victories of WelUnglon. 51. 

iBIUSl'I History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. Horrocks. 3vols. 3i.6i/.ea. 

ItiUMl Alieelo and Raifadle. By 

Duppa and Q. de Quiocy. 51. 
KobelBt'B French Revolution. Trans 

by C, Cocks. 3J. 6rf. 

Ignsfa French Revolution. 3<. &f 
Milln'B Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 

3J. bd. each. 
KUtOU'l Poetical Works. (J. Moul- 

gornery.) a vols. 31. bd. each. 

— Prose Works. (J- A. St. John.) 
5 vols. 3>. bd. each. 

HittOrd'l Our Village, a vols, 31. 6rf. 

VolUfe'B Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C H. Wall 3 vols. 31. bd. each. 

— The Miser, Tartuffe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman. ii.&iJ.eV. 

'MontaBUl (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Whamcliffe and Moy 
Thomas.) a vols. jr. each. 

Kontslgne'H Essays. (ZJitton's Trans, 
reyised by W. C. HaIlit^ 3 vols. 

lODteaqnfea'B S{»rit of Laws, Nu- 
eent's Trans, rcidsed by J. V. 
Prichard. a vols. jr. bd. each. 
Horpby'B Games of Chess. (LOwen- 

Hudl^ British Birds. (Martin.) 3 vols. 

ITavsI and Milii 



History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church. 10 vols. Life of 
Cbrist. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Cburch by tbe Apostles, 
a vols. History of Christian Dogroa. 
a vols. Memorials of Christian life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 
16 vols. 3J. 6A each. 
JncdUal'B History of ftie)esn\lB, y. 



y Heroe 



of Great 



Nngwnf* Memorials of Hampden. «, 
Ookley^Hisloryof IheSaracens. jr.&f. 
OraerleuB Tltalls. Trans, by T, 

Forester. 4 vols, 51. eaiji, 
Orld. Trans, by II, T, Riley, 3 «( 

ST. each, 
PucaJ's Thoug 

Kegan PauL 
PwUi'B LifeofAlfred the Great, Sa, 

Life of Croinwe!]. ij, and u, U, 

PftnunliU!' Description of Grnxe. 

Trans, by Rev. A. R, Shillelo. a vols. 

Peaxaon. on the Creed. (Walfofd.) y. 
Pbpjb' Diary. (Draybrookc.) 4 voU 

Peroy'l Relicjues of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Pnchard.) avols, 3f.et£eA. 

Petrarch's Sonnets 

FetUgrev's Qironicles of the T<A 
S'- 

Pbllt)-Juajetl». Trans, by C. D. \ 

Pitflcerlng'B Races of Man. 51, 

Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner. 5). 

PlanoJiiVB History of British Costnrae. 
&[. 

PlKto. Trans, by H. Gary, G. Buries, 
and H. Davis. 6 vols. 51. each. 

Apology, Crilo, Phredo, Prota- 
goras. IJ. and ij. bd. 

Day's Analysis and Index a 



Pliny'B 



MenEcchmi. 

History, Trans, bv 
ur. DosrocK and H. T, Riley. 6 vols. 

Pliny the Toimear, I.«iters of. Mel- 
" ' 'by Rev, F. C, T. 

Plntarch's Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. 31. M each. 

s, by Rev, C. W. 
King and Rev. A. R. Shillelo, a toIs. 



Political CyctopudtB. 4 vols. 3s.6d.ea. 
F0lJ'g;lOt of Foreign PcDvErhs. y. 
Pope's Poelical Woiks. (Carruihers. ) 

Homer, (/. S. Walson.) a vol*. 

LifeandLellers. {Cairulhere.) 51, 

Pottery and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn,) 



Front (Falher,) Reliques. 51. 
Qnintlllan's Insiiiui« of Otatoiy 

Trans, by Rev. J. S. WalsoD. a vols 

5S. each. 
Sadna'a Tragsdisi Trans, by R, B 

Boswell. 3 vols, jr. 6rf. eadi. 
RuilM'B History of the Popes. Trans 

by E. Foster. 3 vi ■ 
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Trans, by P. A. Ashworlh. 31. 

Hisloty of Scrvia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. 3J. 6A 

aenuie'i Insect Architecture. (1. G. 

Wood.) ss. 
RoynolIl'B Dlscounes sad Essays. 

(Beecby. ) a vols. 31. &/. each. 
Blcardo't Political Economy, (Gi 

ner.) S>- 
BlcbtCT's Lcvana. 31. 6it. 

Flower Fruit and Thorn Piec 

Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Ewing. 31. W. 

Roger da HoTSiUteii'i Annals. Trans, 
by Dr. Giles, a lols. 51. each. 

Sag«r of VendoTBT. Tnju. by Di 

Giles, a vols. si. each. 

Xoget'l Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2 vols. 6s, e^^ 

Eome in the Nineteenth Century. (CA. 
Eaton.) a vols. 51 each. 

KOBcoe's Leo X. 9 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Lorenio de Medici. 31. 6J, 

RnaeU, History of. By W. K. KeUy. 



Schiller'l Works. Including History of 
the Thirty Years' War. Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart. Maid 



of Orleans, Briile of Messina, Robben, 
flesoo. Love and Intrigue, Demrtriui, 
Ghost-Seer, Sporl o( Divinity, Poems, 
Aestheiicdl and Riilosophical Essays, 
&C. By various translators. 7V0I1. 
31. 6J. each, 

Mary Stuon and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, hy J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. ii. and 11. 6d. 

Schlagel (P.), Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works, 5 vols. 31. 6<l. each. 

—- (A. W.). I-ecturcs on Dramatic 
An and Literature, y. dd. 

Bohopenlianer'a EssaTs. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bai. 5J, 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sutficienl Reason ami 
on the Will in Nalnre. Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. 51. 

ftchtnlir'B Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Trans, hy A. Henfrey. 51. 
■dmininii'B Early Letters. Trans, by 

May Herbert, 31. 6d. 

Reissraann's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger. 31. &t 

BUMCt on Benefits. Trans, by Atibri'y 

Stewart jr. 6d. 
^— Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Tnins. by Aubrey Stewart, jr. 
Bbupt'l History of Egypt. 3 vols. 

Bhertatn'i Dramatic Works. -^ 6d. 

Plays. II. and u. 6d. 

SlHllondl'B Uterature of the South of 

Europe. Tians. by T. Roscoe. 3 

vols, 31, 6d. each. 
Btx Old EngUsb Chronicles. 51. 
Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms «nd 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 

(Belfon Cm.) a vols. y. 6d. ench. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, 



6J. 



Emitb (Pye). Geology and Scriptui 



Sccnktea' Ecclesiastical History. 5c. 
BopluMlea. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge, 

B,A. SJ. 
BOUUwj'aV.ViB'A'S.iSaan. v- 
\ .\",c iS "^ tiV-i . -^ 



* Ecclcsiaslical Hislory. 51. 
•ptuoM'a Chief Works. Tmns. by 

R. H, M. Elwei, I vols. 5J. each. 
tUuKT'i Dulch tod FlFmisb Paiaters, 

5*- 
■UrlllW»NobleDeed»ofW<.nien. S'- 
■tannton'i Chos Playen' Handbook. 

$). Chess Pmiis. ti. Chess Playisrs' 

Companion. 51. Cbesa Tournamenl 

flttiekUKTdt'B Bipeiimcntal Cbemistry. 

(Heaton.) 51. 
BttKbO'S Geography. Trans, by 

Falconec and Hamilton. 3 vols. 



_ _._. .. . _ Tudor 

and SlUBtt Princeaaes. 51. 
fltULTt IC IMrtttI Anliquilies of 



llutMilTU' Lives of Ihe Caesars and of 

■be Grammarians. Thomson's irans. 

lEvised by T. Forester. 51. 
■uUy'i Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox's 

Irans. revised. 4 vols, 31. bd. each. 
Tadtne. Tbe Oxford trans, revised. 

9 vols, SI- eaeli- 
Tllsi of the Genii, Tnuis. by Sir. 

Charles MorelL ii. 
TwH'b Jerusalem Delivered, Trsas. 

by ]. H. Wiffea. jr. 
Tkylor'l Holy Living and Holy Dying;. 

31. td. 
Tamice and Pbcednis. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley. 51. 
Tbeocritni. Bion, Moschus, and 

Tyrlieus. Trans, by Rev. J, Banks. 

TLMdoret and Evagrius. 51. 
TUwTy'B Norman Conquest. Trans. 

by W. HaiUlt. s vols. 31. Gd. each. 
TUnOTdUBB. Trans by Rev. H. Dale. 

a roll. 31. td, each. 
Wheeler's Analysis oad Summary 



Dnole Tom's Cabin. 31. &d. 

Dre't Cotlan Manufacture of Great 

Britain. 3 vols. 51. each. 

Philosophy of Manufacture. 71. id. 

Tuui'l Lives of the Pinters. Trans. 

by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols, 31. 6>/. each. 
TlTKlL Davidson's Trans, revised by 

T. A. Buekley. 3/. 6d. 
VolUlre'i Tales, Trans, by R. B. 

BoswelL 31. 6A 
Walton's Angler. 51. 

Lives, (A, H. Bullen.) 51. 

WaMllaa Days By C. A. E^aton. 

WeUlnftOD, Ijfe of. By 'An Old 



Templars in Cyprus. Trans. 

by E. A. M. Lewis. 31. &/. 
Weitropp'B Handbook t»f ArchaKOlogy. 

SI- 
Wbeatley. On the Book of Common 

Prayer. 3J. 6d. 
WhBolar'B Dictionary of Noted Names 

of Fiction. 51. 
WUIe'B Natural History of Setbome, 

S*- 
Wleeelfli'B Synopsis of ibc Gospels. 

S<- 
Vmiam of lUlmesbtuf 'a Chronicle. 

WriftSfi Dictionary of Obsolete and 

Provincial English, a vols. 51. each. 
Xeaophon. Trans, by Rev. I, S, Wat- 

sonand Rev. H.Dale. 3volj, 51. ea. 
tOMagti Travels in France. 17B7-89, 

(M. Betham- Edwards.) 31, 6d. 
Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 

Hutton.) a vols. 31, (>d, each. 
TulA-Tlila Stories, (a Thorpe.) jj. 
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New Sditioiis, foap. 9to. 2f . M, each, net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

or THX 

BRITISH POETS. 

• This exoeUent edition of the Bnglish dassics, with their complete texts and 
sohdlarly introdnotions, are something very different from the cheap rolnmes of 
extracts which are jnst now so mnoh too common.'— St. James'f Gazette. 

' An excellent series. Small, handj, and complete.' — Satwday Beview. 



Blake. Edited by W. M. Kossetti. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

Campbell Edited by his son-in- 
law, the BcT. A. W. Bill. With Memoir 
by W. Allingham. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
BJL 2to1s. 

Vanghan. Sacred Poems and Fiona 

Bjaonlations. Edited by the Bey. H. 
Lyte. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
OOUBTLY POSTS from 1540 to 1650. 
JBdited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B. 
Orosart. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir bj Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 toIs. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
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